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The World’s Standard Machine 
for RAISED-LETTER Printing 


HE SPEED, efficiency and adaptability of Virkotype 

ines have made Virkotyping the success it is today. 

With :4odern, controllable electric heat units and vari- 

able speed adjustment, the New Model Virkotype Machine 

places production on a simplified and certain, safe and swift 

basis. Why experiment? ... . Buy only Standard Virkotype 
Machines and Standard Virkotype Compounds. 


THREE MODELS 
New Model Virkotype Machine . $325 
Duplex-Tandem Virkotype . . . $165 
Tandem-Junior Virkotype . . . $140 
Prices Include Motor: F. O. B. New York City 








If you are not equipped to do Virkotyping, you are overlooking a big and 
profitable field. Let us tell you more about it. 
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[COATED] P ~*~ PERS 


_ayre guaranteed 
against brittleness 








The introduction of a new fiber 
into the formulae of Butler Stand- 
ard Coateds assures pliable folding 
and unusual binding strength. 


Cee any 
K Dapers ers 
HE Pe / 


Secure the full facts in 
announcement just issued 


BUTLER PAPER CORPORATIONS 
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Requires No Heating! 


NUREX Tabbing Compound gl {raed 
SAVES 50PERCENTINLABOR f @ " 


NUREX-—the only Non-Inflammable Tabbing Compound on 
the market. Beware oF Imitations! NUREX —Always ready 
for use—Must not be heated—Applied cold—Always dries in 3 
Applied cold with a brush. Dries to 5 minutes per coat— Does not become brittle — Never gets 
in three to five minutes per coat. sticky in hot or damp weather—Never cracks under the cutter. 


COLORS: Red or Natural Put up in Gallons or Quarts Government Measure 
NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CO., Salina, Kansas, U.S. A. 


an 
January 6, 1925) 








A Flexible Tabbing Compound 




















BLOW OUT THE DUST The INLAND PRINTER 


ye Harry Hit_man, Editor-in-Chief 
Ge” Vol. 77, No. 4 MartTIN HEtrr, Associate Editor July, 1926 
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PORTABLE 

ELEcTRIC. BLOWER 
Now is the time that grit and dirt blow in through the open win- 
dows and settle all over the typesetting machines — on keyboards, 
magazines and motors — and begin the slow but sure work of TERMS — United States, $4 a year in advance; single copies, 40c. 
“DUSTRUCTION.” » | You can keep your electric motors and typeset- Canada,$4.50; single copy ,45c. Foreign, $5a year; single copy ,50c. 


ting machines free of dust and dirt with the CapiLLac Blower. 
Instantly convertible for suction cleaning. Requires no oiling. 


CLEMENTS MEG. CO., 602 Fulton St., Chicago 


Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 











Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1879. 


























The Brarkett 


DOUBLE HEAD 
Stripping Machine 
Is profitable anywhere. The cheap- 


est kind of human labor can not 
compete with it. 


—+ peer rere 





This remarkable machine reduces 


bindery costs to an unusually low level. 

_ ‘i sane Broadsides — Circulars Catalogs and everything down 
Edition Binders, Check Book Makers, to a letterhead folded at the lowest cost on the new 
Blank Book Makers, Library Binders ° 
and Catalogue Publishers should in- Anderson High Speed 
vestigate the unusual merits of this Folding Machine 


machine if they are interested in lower 


costs and greater profits. It is known for dependability in folding accurately at high speed with or 


against the grain. By very simple adjustments it is changed to any of a large 
variety of standard and freak folds. Speed 5,000 to 20,000 folds per hour, 


depending upon the job, but including all sheet sizes from 6x6” to 25x38". 
The Brackett There is no thought of inaccuracy, spoilage or replacement parts with a 
machine of this new design. Write for details. 


Stripping Machine Co. C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, U. S. A. 36 Years Making Quality Folding Machines 
3225-31 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
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ANOTHER NEW INTERTYPE FACE 
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Intertype Cloister Oldstyle with Italic and Small Caps 


24 Point 


NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS E 


ver become obsolete. This is possible because the Inter 
type consists of a single basic unit with different equip 


18 Point 


NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS EVER BECOM 
e obsolete. This is possible because the Intertype consists of a single 
basic unit with different equipment units which may be selected to suit 


14 Point 


NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYP 
HAS EVER BECOME OBSOLETE. THIS IS PO 
ssible because the Intertype consists of a si 
ngle basic unit with different equipment u 
nits which m abcdefghijklmnopgrstuvwxyz 


NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYP 
has ever become obsolete. This is possible 
because the Intertype consists of a single b 
12 Point 

NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE H 
AS EVER BECOME OBSOLETE. THIS IS POSSIBLE 
because the Intertype consists of a single basic 
unit with different equipment units which may 
be selected to su abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 


NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE H 
as ever become obsolete. This is possible becau 
se the Intertype consists of a single basic unit 
with different eq abcdef ghijklmnopgqrstuywxyz 


10 Point 

NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS E 
VER BECOME OBSOLETE. THIS IS POSSIBLE BECAUSE 
the Intertype consists of a single basic unit with dif 
ferent equipment units which may be selected to su 
it your composing m abcdefghijklmnopgrstuywxyz 
NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS E 
ver become obsolete. This is possible because the In 
tertype consists of a single basic unit with different 
equipment units whic abcdef ghijklmnopgqrstuywxyz 


8 Point 


NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS EVER BE 
COME OBSOLETE. THIS IS POSSIBLE BECAUSE THE INTERT 
ype consists of a single basic unit with different equipment 
requirements regardless of the abcdefghijklmnopgrstuvwxyz 


NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS EVER BE 


come obsolete. This is possible because the Intertype consis 


6 Point 

NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS EVER BECOME 
OBSOLETE. THIS IS POSSIBLE BECAUSE THE INTERTYPE CONSISTS 
of a single basic unit with different equipment units which may be 
selected to suit your composing machine requirements regardless of 
the size plant you have in mind at th abcdefghijklmnopqrstuywxyz 
NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS EVER BECOME 
obsolete. This is possible because the Intertype consists of a single 
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Principal (aracters in Fonts 
14 Point and Smaller 
ABCDEFGHIJ 
KLMNOPQRS 
T UV WX Y Z ®& 
$1234567890 
abcdefghijklmno 
pqrstuvwxyz@fifi 
AMM, 23! 2L1()*tt 
The following special characters are made with 


all fonts from 6 to 14 point inclusive, but are 
furnished only when specially ordered. 


ABCDEGT M 
NPRITUY 
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INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


1440 BROADWAY, N. Y., CHICAGO, MEMPHIS, SAN FRANCISCO, BOSTON, LOS ANGELES, LONDON 


6 point border matrices Nos. 292, 292a, 293. 
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6 point border slide No.511 
Please Mention TuE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


















































Bargain List of Machinery 


Every Machine Guaranteed Complete and 


Exactly as Represented Here 


Two No. 4 Miehles, two revolution, bed size 
29x41, four form and four distributing rollers. 
These machines have the new bed movement, 
both deliveries, are thoroughly rebuilt and guar- 
anteed to print the finest job. Price, each. $2,750 
One No. 4 Miehle, two revolution, type bed 
size 29x41, four form and four distributing 
rollers. This press has the old bed movement, 
both deliveries, is in good condition and has 
been taken in exchange for a larger machine 
from one of New York’s best shops. Price, $1,750 
One No. 4 Miehle, two revolution, type bed 
size 29x41, four form and four distributing 
rollers. This press has the old bed movement, 
fly delivery only, and while it is an old press, it 
is capable of doing a fine job. Price... .$1,350 
One No. 3 Miehle, two revolution, type bed size 
33x46, four form and four distributing rollers. 
This press has the new bed motion, both de- 
liveries and guaranteed thoroughly rebuilt. 
5, ROOT rr eer rn $3,000 
One No. 00 Miehle, two revolution, type bed 
size 43x56, four form and four distributing 
rollers. This machine has the new bed move- 
ment, is rebuilt equal to new, has both deliver- 
i OR rrr errr. $3,500 
One No. 0000 Miehle, two revolution, type bed 
size 46x62, four form and four distributing roll- 
ers. This machine was rebuilt four years ago, 
has the old bed movement, both deliveries, and 
a fine machine for any good job. Price. .$1,500 
Wesel Final Bases for 38x50 48x64 and 46x68 
Press Beds at 10c per inch. 

500 Cylinder Press Chases, all sizes up to 
46x65. Let us know your requirements and 
we will let you know how near we can get to it. 
One 12x18 Chandler & Price Gordon, regular 
series, with Miller Feeder, thoroughly over- 
DTTC ARS ee ree, $700 
One Standard Automatic, can be seen running 
in New York Office, on a good class of work. 


RengEe Se re eres er ote Wasa A ee dk ky he $300 
One Auto Press, where and as is, on our floor. 
CC SPT ee re $100 
One Harris Automatic Envelope Press, style 
ee ee en $700 
One Harris Automatic Envelope Press, style 
SEDANS ES) SEEOR Ss oo oksasics sues oom cake $400 


One Stimpson Multiple Power Punching Ma- 
chine, 28 inch, 6 heads, 6 dies. Price... .$150 


One Rosback Wire Stitcher, power %6 inch, 


like new: Price..........6.-.2..0.2.064 $100 
One Universal Wire Stitcher, power, 2 inch. 
SE ee ee oe a ag oe $100 
One Morrison Wire Stitcher, power, No. 4, 
CRS, NN ana veh een ke RANE $125 
One Morrison Wire Stitcher, power, No. 2, 
NR Te a he we ww wl $100 


Electric Motors for all purposes from 10h. p. to 
%h. p. Be sure to send the kind of current 
needed for your location. 

One Model 8, three magazine machine, thor- 
oughly rebuilt and guaranteed in fine con- 
Se SN iis cctcecseer ers esved $2,000 
One Model 14, three magazines and auxiliary, 
guaranteed thoroughly rebuilt and in fine con- 
Rass cnc sageaeietennconad $2,200 
One Model 19, two magazines and auxiliary, 
thoroughly rebuilt in every way and guaran- 
PRR MING a ece ccc eee oe eee $1,900 
One Model 18, two magazine machine, thor- 
oughly rebuilt and guaranteed. Price.. $1,800 
Four Model 5, single magazine machines, 
thoroughly rebuilt. This is the money maker 
used by many of the trade plants, being simple 
of operation and speedy. Price....... $1,250 
Ten Model 5, single magazine machines. 
These are offered as they came out of the plants 
without being rebuilt and can be used for 
newspaper work without anything being done 
tothem. Guaranteed complete. Price. .$900 
Two Model 4, two magazine machines, just as 


they are. Good machines for book work. 
(Conditiondair:, (Prce.c.66 ccc. beans $750 
Ten Model 5 magazines in very good con- 
ition. Pree €ach...s.. <6 ccscaows a oes s $125 
Eight Model 9 magazines in very good con- 
ens: CN occ ve wee He oe ce Sa $100 
Thirteen Model 4 (lower) magazines in very 
good condition. Price, each............. $50 


Monotype Casters and Composing Machines 
from $500 to $1,600. 

Monotype Keyboards, Style D, from $200 to 
$600. 


RICH & McLEAN, Incorporated 


73 Beekman Street, New York City 
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Perfect Magazines for Less 
Money 


Standard Interchangeable 
Magazines 


$ | () Immediate 
Full Size 5 Delivery 


Less 3° for Cash 





Split Interchangeable 
Magazines 


Lower Half $ () Immediate 
Only Delivery 


Less 3c for Cash 























These magazines are manufactured in our own shop, under 
our personal supervision, from the finest of materials. 


They are interchangeable and will fit the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Machines perfectly. 


Every magazine carries our unqualified guarantee to give 
you entire satisfaction or your money will be refunded in full. 


You may purchase on deferred payments of one-third in 
cash and the balance in ten (10) equal monthly payments. 











RICH & McLEAN, Incorporated 


73 Beekman Street, New York City 
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Recent Decisions on the Press Question 




















URING April, 1926, the 79 printing concerns in the United States 
listed below, installed 83 Miehle Vertical Presses, thus reaching 
a decision as to which is the best press to buy. These concerns have 
been confronted with the same question 29 times before and reached 
the same decision. They now have 112 Miehle Vertical Presses. 

In addition to these purchases there were 13 Miehle Vertical Presses 
shipped abroad during April, making a total of 96 Miehle Vertical 














Presses purchased during that month. 





The Daily Democrat, Tallahassee, Fla................... 
eR EC a ee 
Hay Trade Journal Pub. Co., Canajoharie, N. Y......... 
Brandao Printing Co., Inc., New Orleans................ 
Palfrey-Rodd-Pursell Co., Ltd., New Orleans............ 
E. R. Andrews Printing Co., Inc., Rochester............ 
Ogden Printing Co., Inc., New York City.............. 
Lasky-Feinberg, Inc., Newark, N. J...................55- 
Mayes Printing Co., Inc., Pensacola, Fla. . 
The Edw. F. Hartmann Co., Springfield, Ill.............. 
Previously purchased 1 
Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wis.................... 
The Recorder Ptg. and Pub. Co., San Francisco... . 
ane Gunes Press, inc., Ghircapo................- ee ate 
Holton Printing Co., Inc.; Brooklyn....................- 
Previously purchased 1 
Boyer Ptg. and Binding Co., Lebanon, Pa................ 
Superior Ptg. Co., Inc., Chicago... ... 
Young & Stone Ptg. Co., Springfield, Mo................ 
Picts Gr amine, PUEW WOOK ERGY... see es cs ceecaees 
Theatrical Advertising Go., Detroit...................56: 
Previously purchased 1 
Cleveland Company, Cleveland, Ohio.................... 
oe Oy, OT ee ae 
Previously purchased 4 
Joseph Yedvabnick (Current Press) New York City........ 
West Coast Stationery and Ptg. Co., Los Angeles........ 
Hirshberg Pts. Go., New York Gity.................... . 
Strawberry Hill Press, Inc., New York City.............. 
C. H. Forsman Co., Inc., New York City................ 
Garber Pub. and Mfg. Co., Ashland, Ohio............... 
Previously purchased 1 
Ashland Press, Inc., New York City...................-. 
ine Startins Press, New York City... ... ....0s000000608: 
Previously purchased 2 
J. W. Ferguson & Sons, Richmond, Va.................. 
Liebman & Mines, New York City...................... 
Rockaway News Publishing Corp., Far Rockaway, N. Y... 
Insurance Company of North America, Philadelphia... . 
Consolidated Title Securities Co., Pasadena, Calif........ 
Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa..................., 
Crandall-Thielke Co., Milwaukee....................... 
Weiler Printing House, Reading, Pa..................... 
Brooks & Idler, Atlantic City, N. J 
Previously purchased 1 
C. P. Brate, Albany, N. Y 
Gordon-Taylor, Inc., Cambridge, Mass.................. 
Eastern Pin, Ticket and Tag Co., Perkasie, Pa........... 
Previously purchased 1 
a yk CES CS Sa ae an eee eer 
Previously purchased 1 











Rogers & Company, Inc., Chicago...... ........... ee | 

O'Donnell Bros., Inc., New Orleans..... ............ 1 

Jones-Robinson Co., Inc., New Orleans... ......... . ae | 

Capper Printing Co., Topeka, Kansas. .._.......... pa | 

William Green, A Corporation, New York City........ 2 
Previously purchased 3 

Sowers Printing Co., Inc., Lebanon, Pa...... ..... .....1 
Previously purchased 1 

The Northern Press, Inc., Milwaukee.................-- 2 

Wave Pub. Co., Rockaway Beach, N. Y............... A 


Previously purchased 1 


George Bosch'@: Co., Brooklyn’... 0... 6.6008 60 ces. 1 

Richard M. Krause, Richmond Hill, N. Y............... 1 

Modjeska, Master Printers, Peoria, Ill................. me 
Previously purchased 1 

Malleable Iron Range Co., Beaver Dam, Wis............. 1 

Seo. W. Henry Pre. Go., Tulsa, Olda.... ... ..........1 

Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit....................05. 1 

John Kitchen, Jr., Co., San Francisco................... 1 

Frank Printing Co., San Francisco.................... 5 | 

Schipper Pig. 1o., Tnc;, DEMO... ce cece ewes 1 
Previously purchased 1 

Miller-Davis Co., Minneapolis....... .................. 1 

John L. Schoenfeld & Co., Inc., New York City....... ..1 
Previously purchased 1 

Whitson & Riddick, Norfolk, Va...... .... Pet eaten ae. | 

The Tivoli Ptg. Co., Los Angeles....... ee | 

Birnbaum-Jackson Co., Philadelphia...... ............ 1 
Previously purchased 1 

Co-operative Pub. Co., Nampa, Idaho.................... 1 

Kiernan-Jones Corp., New York City.................... 1 
Previously purchased 1 

Uneedour Ptg. Service, Inc., New York City...... ae 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Long Island City, N. Y...2 

1 


La Bounty Press, Chicago......... Ee eerste) karen 
Frank & Seder, Philadelphia, Pa......................... 1 
Previously purchased 1 


Anderson Ptg. Co., Tacoma, Wash.... ................ 1 

Industrial Reformatory, Huntingdon, Pa.............. m | 

Chicago Color Ptg. Co., Los Angeles..................... 1 

Bear Brand Hosiery Co., Kankakee, Ill.................. 1 

Northwestern Printing Co., Milwaukee............. .... 1 
Previously purchased 1 

Lebanon Paper Box Co., Lebanon, Pa.................... 1 
Previously purchased 3 

G.A. Bisler, Inc., Philadelphia. .................:.....5.. 1 
Previously purchased 1 

Kirby-Cogeshall Co., Milwaukee, Wis................... 1 

Haynes Corp., Los Angeles, Calif.............. . ...... 1 

EPOSSCS MANIIER DONOAG «oo ios ccs e ce ce eeescucaess 6: 13 

Previously shipped abroad ...............0:0.00.60 sos 437 











Shipments for April, 1926—96 Miehle Verticals 
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MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS @ MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factory 


Fourteenth and Robey Streets vm rgaaaamne 
CHICAGO DALLAS 


Sales Offices: 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 
LOS ANGELES OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 


Operating Exhibits: 


Transportation Building, Chicago 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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MORE, BETTER and EASIER 


HE MIEHLE OFFSET PRESS brings to the lith- 
ographer a new and highly improved tool. 





It produces more work in a given time with no de- 
crease in quality. 


It lessens the work of the pressman; it makes easy 
what has always been difficult. 


In no way, is the Miehle Offset Press experimental 
or uncertain. Every part and every function have 
been thoroughly tested in actual work over a period 
of years in representative lithographic plants. 


The Miehle Offset is worthy of the investigation of 
every lithographer. 


HUUAURTATOANNEOAONUHLUTAOANAUILOSOLOGUVEQUGAUIOOUEIQUCOUCOTSUNGROOSEOSOORUTLEOUSDAORORUEOUEUEUOUINCOOUSUEUEUAFT#UATONUCOTAUCNICQAHIALONUNLONEAUHTATIONOD! 


| MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Meroe, Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


and Factory 
Operating Exhibits: Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New York 
Sales Offices : 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
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YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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The only substitute fora KeLLy Automatic 
Press is another KELLY > 





Kelly Automatic Press No. 2, with Automatic Feeder, Extension Delivery 
and Electric Equipment 





Style B Kelly Special Automatic Press, with 
Extension Delivery and Fan 


Gens has been recognized by hundreds of users who have made 
initial Kelly investments and, by successive repeat orders, have added 
to their equipment in some instances up to totals of fifteen presses. 


Wary have printers selected Kellys and then 
added so largely to their original purchases? 


The reason is as obvious as the quality of Kelly 
output is superior to production of every other com- 
peting machine. 


Kellys are all-round producers of high-grade print- 
ing; their operating speed is the highest, printing 
costs the lowest, and they have stood the test of time, 
having served their owners efficiently many years. 


Kelly Automatic Presses sold eleven years ago are 
still producing first-class printing. Some of these 
presses are doing day and night service, meeting 
the most exacting requirements. 





Kellys do not “lay down”’ 
on the job, 


Large, difficult forms are handled as eco- 
nomically as small printing. Halftone and 
process printing, in the production of which 
the Kelly alone of all the automatics excels, 
is constant food for this cost-reducing print- 
ing unit. Multiple forms of two and four 
or more up are easily handled. 


Save your large cylinders for necessary big 
sheet printing and let the Kellys take care 
of the small work; they will do it at less cost 
and with equal or better printing qualities. 


Many printers have found it economical to 
cut down large work to the Kelly size and 
have profited thereby. Standardizing work 
for the Kelly is a practice now receiving the 
attention of many able executives and print- 
ing salesmen. ‘‘Put it on the Kelly for profit’’ 
is their slogan. 


FOR SALE AT ALL SELLING HOUSES OF THE 


American Type Founders Company 


Also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler; 


Sears Company Canada Limited, Toronto-Montreal; Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., all houses in Australia and New Zealand; 
Canadian-American Machinery Company, London, England 
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SET IN AME®ICAN CASLON AND ITALIC TESGUE BOPNE®S 
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CSHICOIS OKANCL 


“Ne artist gived ixfitite Care ie woy, 

étroke of is brisk Ik the art of pape 

making tedtncont Gone, i Gives 

equal care that wery éktet MGY prOUsce 
a hue copy ALG work af Art-9 


"he stvaco Meal Litha 
He straco Sarin White 











See reverse side for list of Westvaco Distrinu Tors 




















The Mill Price List 


Distributors of 
Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 





Tue Cuatrietp & Woops Co. 20 W. Glenn Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tue Arno.p-Roserts Co. Augusta, Me. 
Brap.ey-Rezse Co. 308 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 
GraHaM Paper Co. 1726 Avenue B, Birmingham, Ala. 
Tue ARNOLD-Roserts Co. 180 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tue Union Paper & TwineCo. Larkin Terminal Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 
BraDNER SmitH & Co. 333 S. Desplaines Street, Chicago, IIl. 
West Vircinia Puce & Paper Co. 732 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Tue CuatrieLp & Woops Co. 3rd, Plum & Pearl Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 
Tue UNIon Paper & Twine Co., 116-128 St. Clair Ave., N.W., Cleveland, 0. 
GRAHAM Paper Co. 421 Lacy Street, Dallas, Texas 
CARPENTER Paper Co. or Iowa, 106-112 Seventh St. Viaduct, Des Moines, Ia. 
Tue Union Paper & Twine Co. 551 E. Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 
GraHAM Paper Co. 201 Anthony Street, E/ Paso, Texas 
GRAHAM Paper Co. Houston, Texas 
’ GranaM Paper Co. 6th & Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 
Tue E. A. Bover Co. 175-185 Hanover Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
GrauaM Paper Co., 607 Washington Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
GraHAM Paper Co. 222 Second Avenue, N., Nashville, Tenn. 
Tue ARNOLD-Roserts Co. 511 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


GranaM Paper Co., S. Peters, Gravier & Fulton Streets, New Orleans, La. 
BEEKMAN Paper AND Carp Co., INc., 137-141 Varick Street, New York, N.Y. 
West Vircinia Putp & Paper Co. 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CARPENTER Paper Co. gth & Harney Streets, Omaha, Neb. 
Linpsay Bros., Inc. 419 S. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Tue CHaTrieLD & Woops Co. and & Liberty Avenues, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Tue ArNnotp-Roserts Co. 86 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. 
RicHMOND Paper Co., INc. 201 Governor Street, Richmond, Va. 
Tue Union Paper & Twine Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
GraHAM Paper Co. 1014 Spruce Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
GraHaM Paper Co. 16 East 4th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
West Vircinia Purp & Paper Co. 503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 
R. P. ANpREws Paper Co. 704 ist Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 
R. P. ANprEws Paper Co. York, Pa. 





Manufactured by 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 























— in the Control 


HERE’S many a pitcher with a swift de- 

livery and a bunch of good curves who is 
dropped back into the ranks of the bush 
leaguers because he hasn’t got “control.” 


And there’s many a good job spoiled on many 
a good press for the same reason—lack of 
good control. 


Your presses are under instant, perfect control 


when they are equipped with 


Cline-Westinghouse Universal 
Control Push Button System 


Simplicity, convenience and the highest de- 
gree of safety of any press control apparatus 
are combined in this equipment. Every part 
of it is made stronger than it would ever need 
to be to meet the most serious emergencies or 
the most exacting demands which could be 
made on it. Motors and controllers are made 
together, shipped together. Twenty-five years of 
specialized experience of Cline engineers have 


made Cline System the “Standard of the World.” 


Specify Cline System for all your printing needs 
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CLINE ELECTRIC MFoG.Co. 


Eastern Office Conway Bldg. Western Office 
Marbridge Bldg. 111 W. Washin gton St. First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


47 W. 34th St. San Francisco 
New York CHICAGO Calif. 
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B indery ) Tables 
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Styles Nos. 15038, 15040 and 15042 (see descriptive table below). End view, showing Padding Attachment No. 15050 


and Gluing-On Attachment No. 1505. 
AMILTON Steel Tables are rapidly dis- 
placing the old-style wood tables in the 
Bindery, Pressroom and Mailing Room of 
modern printing plants. A design devel- 
oped with the one idea of serviceability — legs and 
frame are heavy angles, with tops of heavy-gauge 
steel with channel reinforcements, to insure rigidity 
and avoid vibration. 
Contrasted with old-style wood tables which were 
easily splintered, rough surfaced, always of question- 
able strength and stability, and almost impossible to 
keep clean, these table tops are always smooth and 
easily cleaned, and tables practically indestructible. Styles Nos, 15020 to 15030-A. 
All corners are carefully rounded, smooth, and 
acetylene welded to insure maximum strength, and 
with ordinary usage should outlast any number of 
wood tables —and be right at all times. 


~= 
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Style of * ° ° * ° 
Casters Standard height is 32 inches, either with 


or without casters. 





(none) 
Iron Casters supplied with No. 15022 are 3-inch 
(none) | diam.; all other casters are 4-inch diam. 


Iron 
Fibre Tables Nos. 15038, 15040 and 15042 are 
Iron regularly supplied with holes drilled in 
Fibre | flanges, 5 inches from each end, to accom- 
| Casters modate Padding Attachment. Gluing-On 


supplied Attachment may be easily and quickly 
;on special 
) order only, 
Iron 


A Fibre 





secured to the angle legs of our tables. 


*Made with six legs. 











Styles Nos. 15035, 15035-A, 15045 and 15045-A. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN. For Sale by Prominent Typefounders 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY. and Dealers Everywhere. 


Hamilton Printing Plant Equipment Standard of the World. 
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“The Cross and Dexter 
Feeders are your greatest 
efficiency in the press-room. 
For endurance, service and 
production they are incom- 
parable.” 

—Harry Gelb 


“For production the Cross 
ind Dexter Feeders cannot 
be beat.” 


—Charles Petri 


"My experience has proven 
conclusively, that automatic 
feeders are superior in every 
detail, in copes with 
hand ‘feeding 
4 t. C. Boylan 


“The Dexter Cross Feeders 


which were installed in our . 


plant ten years ago have 
yiven eminent satisfaction. 
Would not know what to do 
without them.” 

—F,_A. Schraye-Foreman 


“The Cross and Dexter 
Automatic feeders cannot be 
surpassed They are reliable 
and can be depended on for 
accurate sbi and output 


“After eleven years expe 
ey: _on feeders I find that 
, the s Feeder is far su- 
aioe. ‘e all others.” 
—Walter Lyons 


“The Dexter and Cross 


—George Arevalo 


“For the past eight years. 
T have been employed by the 
Eilert Printing Company. 


by the human hand.” 
—Thos J. Condon 


ComPLETE PRINTING § SERVICE 





The Unanimous Approval of cn 


DEXTER AND CROSS 


FEEDERS 


by the 


A Gilmartin COPY PLANNING ~ ENGRAVING ~ COMPOSITION ~ PRESSWORK 
NG 


BINDING ano MAILI 


318-326 W. JoTH STREET. New York City. 


April 28th. 1925, 


Dexter Folder Company, 
26 West 23rd Street, 
Ner York. 


experience has conclusively 4 
the soundness of investment ma Doing eartain. 


; Standard Cost Finding Syste 
Superviged by the Cost Department of the New Yo: m4 se 
Enploying Printers Associations 


On the basis of out-put, each Cross fr od 
ze a Feato gr ieeenc $20.00 a week, which ie a 
E00 ory or our cheer: 
this Seuienen ful enioreenent nae 
Youre very truly, 


COMPANY, Inc.. 


Kelley, ae 


PRESSROOM AND MANAGEMENT 


of the 


EILERT PRINTING COMPANY of New York, N. Y. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 WEST 23RD STREET 


77 Summer St. 








Boston, Mass. 








FOLDERS 


FEEDERS a) 


Lafayette Bldg., 5th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2017 Railway Express Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


H. W. Brintnall, San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Dodson Printers’ Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Ltd., London, England, E. C. 1 
(Distributors of Dexter Folders and Pile Feeders in Great Britain) 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., York & Wellington Sts., Toronto, Canada 


CUTTERS 7 


NEW YORK CITY 


811 Prospect Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


528 S. Clark St. 
Chicago, Illinois 





Agents 


E. G. Myers, Dallas, Texas 





STITCHERS > BUNDLING PRESSES 
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The New Product of Our Many Years’ Experience 


Exceptional features distinguish the Sterling Toggle 
Base and Hook System as a very profitable equipment 
for printers. The economies it provides are typically 
the result of Printing Machinery Company’s work- 
ing with the printing trade for many years. 

The Sterling Toggle Hook can be lifted from the 
hole without the use of tweezers or any similar device. 

It will not catch in the hole when it is withdrawn. 

It can be lifted as soon as released—no further 
effort is required. 

It can not accidentally come apart 
—such annoyances are eliminated. 

A series of tests has proven that the 
strength of the Sterling Toggle Hook is 
greatly in excess of the requirements. 


THE COMPLETE LINE: 


Sterling Small Sectional Base, Alu- 
minum Expansionable Book Block 
Base, Aluminum Alloy Metal 
Furniture, Sterling Toggle Base and 
Hook System, Warnock Diagonal 
Block and Register Hook System. 


It has a longer travel than any other hook in its 
own class. 

One Sterling Toggle Hook may be placed 1% 
inches from another one on any straight line. 

It can be inserted or withdrawn if only one-half 
of the hole is open. This feature is unique in hooks 
of this type. 

There are no jagged edges on base sections if you 
use the Sterling Toggle Base and Hook System. 

These are advantages of evident 
value. Add to them the record of the 
maker as the leader in service to the 
printing trade—as the pioneer in 
practical development of metal base. 
Send us a trial order. 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


438 Commercial Square, Cincinnati 


CHICAGO 


Sterling Toggle Base 
and Hook System 
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O that a great number of Printing Estab- 

lishments may enjoy the many advan- 
tages of this modern machine—the Chandler 
& Price AUTOMATIC Paper Cutter is 
built in three convenient sizes—the 38, 40 
inch—the 44 inch—and the 50 inch. 


Each size is fundamentally the same in 
design, representing the vast experience 
Chandler & Price has accumulated during 








For Sale by many Type 

Founders and Dealers. 

Write for names of those 
nearest you. 


its 40 years of building reliable machinery 
for printers. 


To quote one result,—a double acting 
clamp first settles the pile and forces out the 
air before the knife descends, thus over- 
coming theageold tendency ofsheets todraw. 
The pressure is exerted through an oversize 
multiple disc friction box, adjustable by a 
simple turn of a hand wheel. 


There are many other features—write for literature. 
THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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ich Size is Your 
Money Maker? 


wee 


DLER APR 


The Chandler & Price 
12x18 Press 


The Chandler & Price 
10x15 Press 


The Chandler & Price 
8x12 Press 


For Sale by Type Founders 
and Dealers in Printers’ 
Supplies. 





The Chandler & Price 12x18 
Craftsman Press 


gp ecu may differ as to 
which size of Chandler & Price 
is best for their purposes. But they 
do not differ in the fact that these 
presses are steady profit producers. 


Through good times and dull, 
Chandler & Price machines are 
busily engaged keeping platen de- 
partments free from valleys in the 
sales curve. 


The Chandler & Price 
14%3 «22 Press 


In fact, it seems that Chandler 
& Price presses are busiest in 
dull times. The kind of print- 
ing most economically produced 
on them seems to be needed to a 
greater extent in dull times than 
in good. 

Choose your size — but let your 


past experiences show you it should 
be a Chandler & Price. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 








Cylinder and Offset presses 
equipped with G-E Type MT 
Motors and G-E CR 6133-A5 
Push-Button Operated Con- 
troliers, 


r 
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CR 6133-A5—the a-c. control 


a To Printers in 


Alternating Current Zones 


You are operating high-grade machinery—offset presses, 
cylinder presses or rotaries. 


Select G-E Type MT Motors and G-E CR 6133-A5 Push- 
button Operated Controllers for your plant. This combina- 
tion will give you: 


1. A thoroughly dependable, and economical drive 
whose maintenance can be forgotten. 


Unfailing starting under all conditions such as cold, 
stiff bearings or dead center points on cylinder presses. 


A fine inching movement for make-ready. 
A wide range of speeds—with presses light or loaded. 


Quick stopping when you need it—especially neces- 
sary on offset presscs and rotaries and desirable on 
flat bed presses. 

A quarter of a century of experi- 


ence in applying electrical drive Before G-E brought out the CR 6133-A5, the stopping of 
to printing presses, has brought alternating-current drives by push-button or feeder-trip meant 
General Electric the world-wide a complicated and expensive magnetic shoe-brake. The 
reputation of being exceptionally ; e 2 
fitted to meet the needs of the CR 6133-A5 now gives to the printer the equivalent of the 


entire publishing field. well-known smooth and simple direct current dynamic brake. 





230-8 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y., SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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' ' © Also made as Lever Cutters 
Made in Two Sizes, ‘ to which Power Fixtures can be 
301% and 3414 Inches attached without any machine work 


Diamond Power Cutters 


From its powerful worm-gear drive to its massive counterbalanced, solid (not cored) 
knife-bar, the Diamond Power Cutter is made to give trouble-free service, year 
after year. Over fifteen years on the market and we have yet to hear of a Diamond 
Cutter wearing out, for the Diamond quality is ‘‘built-in.” 





You see Diamond Power Cutters everywhere, in print shops and in binderies, and 
they have gained this popularity because of excellence. 


The Diamond is a decidedly profitable cutter in every way. It will speed up production. 
It will prevent stock wastage. It will bring cutting costs down to the minimum. It 
will be always ready to assist you in turning out high quality work and at a good profit. 





Ask Your Dealer to Show You a Diamond—Ask for Literature 
Guaraneed by Lhe Challenge Machinery Co. ciicseo New York 
OSE P20 QD SE LPOG SEP CARO QD SE MP OOO SEP COQ SE LPY 
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Saving money by buying wrong lighting is 
an industrial extravagance. It is an aggravated 
example of misapplied economy. 





The difference between four and forty foot- 
candles may be the measure of loss or profit 
in factory operation. The properly lighted 
plant adds dividends in reduced spoilage, 
fewer accidents, reduced production costs 
and increased production. 


We have demonstrated this in thousands of 
industrial installations all over the country. 


Your local lighting specialists will tell you 
how. 


Send for literature on Benjamin Products 
to our nearest office 








Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
120-128 So. Sangamon St., Chicago 
New York: 247 W. 17th St. 
San Francisco: 448 Bryant St. ap 


Manufactured in Canada by the Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Le Porcelain Enameled Steel 
\ Reflector with Glass Dif- 


{ \ : 
' fusing Globe. An excep- 
Glassteel { : tionally attractive appear- 


: Nibiienaesses: ance; suitable for schools, 
Diffuser A offices, and light manu- 


r Q. facturing plants. 
1 nana 2! 
a 4 


~. 








Benjamin-Starrett 

Panel Boards 

ee “ies tae] are “‘masters of 

Benjamin as: Sap dus lien Ge 

Industrial Howlers cuits.” Easy to 

resent many opportunities install, reliable 

for speeding operations and =O and rugged in 

insuring greater safety. They Pore long service and 
“‘getthe man”’ above all ordi- extremely go 

nary shop noises. looking, 
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Illustration shows the 

x52 Harris press, one 
of the eight models of 
five sizes (3 two-color 
models) 


Behind that Jump “es 1 


in the Sales Curve HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES | 


EHIND many a printer’s sales increase i) = 
le } arge runs and up. 
is the Harris Offset Press. | 
Printers, with both letterpress and 
offset departments, can give every cus- Niniaiinaiitiiies 
tomer or prospect exactly the effect want- anenety 
x a revolution. 
ed in each piece of advertising. 
This means satisfied customers, and sat- ae re 
° NN { Mail work. Offset 
isfied salesmen who sell those customers. f emphasizes " selling 
. points, bulks up, 


withstands mailing 


A Harris salesman will gladly discuss i and folds well. 
with you these vital facts — no obligation 
will be involved. 




















The Harris Automatic Press Company 
Built in standard sizes, from 22x34 


Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses 
to 44x64. Three 2-color models. 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
i csaetlttnena 


ij HARRIS 


_ offset | presses 
Ss FE to LO 
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The Tools of Management 


VERY mill and factory, every business enterprise, 

large or small, came into existence and continues 

to run and make a living for a number of people, 

because a man, or a group of men are directing that 
business, buying, checking, 














planning, ordering and selling for it —in 
short, carrying on the multitude of activities we call 
management. 
And if you look over the shoulder of the men who 


manage a business, you will find them using forms, 
records, orders, letterheads — printing. It 
is not ink on paper; it is not 








merely printing, but the tools of manage- 
ment you are selling. Hammermill advertises in the 
magazines to show business men how to use more 
effective tools of management—more printing. And 
Hammermill offers you a practical working kit, filled 
with sample tools of management — the 
letterheads and _ printed 





GREENE'S « GIFT~SHOP 


“pupal 
trarnmertuil Paper Compa”: 
trte 


ee tiiedestnttnattieiitincttinttinets | 
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<\ “AL SYSTEM 
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forms that business men use in running 
their business. You can get the Hammermill 
Working Kit by using this coupon. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 
Send Hammermill BOND Working Kit 


‘CO. (oS 
Firm 


Address. 
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Appreciation of Improved Methods 
Comes Slowly 


Forty years ago prospects for typewriters asked why they should pay one hundred twenty- 
five dollars for a typewriter when a pen could be bought for one cent. 


Parallel opportunities are not all so extreme, but many improvements in trimming methods 
are not utilized because people do not understand them or we fail to make them known. 


FIG. 2116 


This Seybold Three-Knife Trimmer handles the 
entire edition of one publication in six and a half 
hours every week. Until three weeks ago the work 
was done laboriously on flat bed cutters. The cus- 
tomer writes, “We want you to know how well pleased 
we are with the new Three-KnifeTrimmer. We trimmed 


our entire weekly edition in six and a half hours. We 
are sure our operator will make a new record in the 
near future as this was his first time to operate one.” 

We have lived within sixty miles of this insti- 
tution and we never understood what we could 
do for each other until three weeks ago. 


Won’t you kindly write to us or our nearest sales connection and stir us to the 
privilege of applying our new machines to your advantage? 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Service Stations: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Toronto, Paris, London, Buenos Aires, Stockholm 
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To Graftsmen 


who are users of 


The Vandercook 





RIGID BED 





Composing Room Presses 


The Annual Convention of the International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen will be held in Philadelphia, July 24 to 29 


EIZE the opportunity that will be 
offered you to visit some of the world 
famous printing plants, and learn through 
the craftsmen’s slogan, “Share Your 
Knowledge,” how the other fellow does 
his work. 
Among the plants that will be well 
worth your time to visit and to which you 
will be especially invited are: 


The Curtis Publishing Co., Indepen- 
dence Square, Philadelphia. In that plant 
you will see eleven Vandercook Rigid Bed 
Composing Room Presses efficiently oper- 
ated and producing a quality and quantity 
of work that must be seen in order to be 
appreciated. 


You will see Vandercook Rigid Bed 
Presses in operation in every daily news- 
paper plant in Philadelphia. Observe the 
different methods used in the various 
plants, and you will be able to determine 
what method is best for you to use in oper- 
ating Vandercook Rigid Bed Presses. 


Go to Washington and observe the 
operation of Vandercook Rigid Bed 
Presses in the Government Printing 
Office. Note the use of Vandercook Rigid 
Bed Presses in testing all type made by 
the Government. 

Go to New York and you will see Van- 
dercook Rigid Bed Presses in operation in 
every large newspaper plant in that city. 
The New York Times has spared no ex- 
pense to bring its plant up to the highest 
efficiency in quality and quantity work. 
Vandercook Rigid Bed Presses are an 
essential part of their equipment. You 
will see at the plant of the New York 
Typographic Company, 209 W. 38th 
Street, a battery of Vandercook Rigid Bed 
Presses operated by well trained special- 
ists doing work that would be impossible 
without these Rigid Bed Presses. 

Visit any of the best known producers 
of typographic art in the East and you 
will usually find Vandercook Rigid Bed 


Presses in their plants. 


These Presses Are Made Only by 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 


Originators of the Modern Proof Press 
1716-24 West Austin Avenue, Chicago, III. 


























VISITORS 


ARE ALWAYS 


WELCOME AT THE VANDERCOOK 
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The New AIR-FEED 
with the HUMAN MOTION 








doubles the value of the 


19 x 25" Baum Folders 


The World’s Greatest Folder Values — The Fastest-Selling Folders in America 


$9,000 Saved 





on one job by Bos- 
ton user. Six million 
broadsides with 
coupon enclosed. 
Extra folding oper- 
ation also enclosing 
operation, elimi- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





tomer on request. 





ik PICKS up one sheet at a time and wINDs it — exactly as you wind the 

sheet in hand-feeding a cylinder press — THEN it feeds it— the perfect 
human MOTION is HARNESSED — enabling FEEDING (WITHOUT DOUBLES) 
— ANY THICKNESS, GRADE, TEXTURE Or CONDITION of stock. 


This versatile Human-Motion Feed added to the versatTme 19x 25” 
BAUM FOLDER enables you for a slight investment to secure 15,000 folds 
an hour on 19x25” sheets (or as small as 5x 6’’). And it is priced so 
closely that it will return its entire investment in a few weeks’ actual use. 


We will appreciate your request for descriptive circulars. 


FACTORY BRANCHES 
Cuicaco, Transportation Bldg., Jno. L. Paul, Mer. R ll E B 
New York City, 154 Nassau St., Jas. S. Brown, Mgr. t 
Boston, 176 Federal St., F. W. Barkley, Mgr. : usse rnes aum 
on ig ery 5 Jno. 2 Agent _. ” 
NDIANAPOLIS, erchants Ban g.,R. J. Heuslein, Mgr. 
BurFao, 149 Bedford Ave., Michael D’Angelo, Mer. o 
ronda en B. a — te C. = Reineck, Mgr fi = 615 25 Chestnut Street 
ETROIT, organ g., Edw. D. Yost, Mer. i 

Cincinnati, 137 W. 4th St., G. E. Small, Mer. PHILADELPHIA 
DEALERS :— Norman F. Hatt Co., San Francisco 

INDEPENDENT PRINTERS Supply Co., Los Angeles 


Independence 
J. L. Morrison Co., 445 King St., West, Toronto, Can. See Us at the Sesqui-Centennial 
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niform Exposure! 


| Do you realize what that means to paper? 
. —that all the thousands of little paper 
fibres have the same exposure to 
yPa the same atmospheric conditions, 
en and all therefore contract or ex- 
-pand to the same degree. No curling, 
waving, wrinkling, buckling, static 
troubles—all of which are caused by un- 
equal exposure of different parts of the 
sheets and the fact that the temperature 
and moisture content throughout are not 
in equilibrium with the pressroom atmos- 
phere. Paper that is uniformly exposed, 
uniformly conditioned, lies flat. 
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WAILLSEA PAPER CONDITIONING MACHINES 
give large quantities of paper the 
thorough and uniform exposure 
to the actual pressroom air which is 
necessary to bring about this equilibrium. 
Every two hours throughout the day a 
machine conditions its full capacity 
(these range with the different sizes and 
types of machines). The proper size and 
type machine will condition all of 
the paper you use each day at a 
great saving in time, space and 
labor — but above all it will condition your 
paper uniformly and correctly 


U-TYPE 





STRAIGHT 
TYPE 











The number and character of concerns 
that are already using these machines 
are your strongest guarantee of their 











value. 


eee ee a 


<—— Write for new catalog 


THE 
WILLSEA WORKS 


Engineers, Founders, Machinists 








Pa Willsea 
THE WILLSEA WORKS  Maanditioning 
1040 University Avenue Scere 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the new WILLSEA 
PapER CONDITIONING MAcHiINE catalog. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

\ TE), A ee nee eee : . 
Builders of Special Machinery 





\ 
i aeameateme enema iaeacem acne ROCHESTER 
Ne ps A NEW YORK 
a a a carne a iia | 
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Paves the Way to Bigger 
and Better Business 


HEREVER installed in a job shop, the Ludlow has paved the 

way to bigger business. Not only does this system bring an un- 
limited source of supply for typefaces from 6 to 60 point, but makes 
it possible for any shop to set intricate ruleforms, broadsides full of 
display faces, page after page of eighteen or twenty-four point or 
larger—in fact, this system opens up a new field for the many jobs that 
can not be handled profitably by any system other than the Ludlow. 














Experience has proved that the Ludlow is ideally suited to 
Cast Leads, the job shop—small, medium or large. It corrects forever the 
Slugs and Rules many evils attendant upon the old one-type-at-a-time 
ote thax Chad method, producing typefaces, as needed, new and bright in 
any size from six to sixty point—all without mold or mach- 
All the leads, slugs and ine changes. You can better your service, and increase your 


plain rules you need 
cast on the Elrod ata 
cost but little above 
the actual cost of the 
metal. This is what the 

Elrod brings you. Let Ludlow Typograph Company 
the Elrod bring to your ’ a: 
plant a new freedom 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


from material worries. 


business and profits with a Ludlow. Let us tell you how. 











San Francisco: 5 Third Street New York: 63 Park Row 
Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street Boston: 261 Franklin Street 



































LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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Speed! 


BOOKS—At Speed of 


120 per Minute on 9 by 12 machines 
110 per Minute on 12 by 16 machines 
Gathered, Stitched and Covered 





ee bath, —— shee — 5 is el =. 
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Patented 
Other Patents Pending 


The New Juengst Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 










THE ONLY MACHINE 


This machine will detect missing 


that will gather and jog two of the 
inserts or doublets. 


same books at the same time at a 










speed of 60 or 55 per minute and 
stitch and cover them at a speed of 


120 or 110 PER MINUTE. 


Will gather any signatures from 
singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or single units. 

















Let us Solve your Bindery Troubles and give you accurate books— 
more books and better books at less cost 








We Also Manufacture: Juengst Wireless Binders—Juengst Automatic Side Stitchers 
Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmers—Cahen Forwarding and Casing-In Machines 


American Assembling Machine Company 


INCORPORATED 


415 N.Y. World Building, New York City 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Photo- Engraving 


enables the pencil to prove its product 











Courtesy Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 


cA Notation by fames Wallen 


The PENCIL in the hands 
of an artist is a slender 
phial from which beauty 
pours ... We used to ad- 
vertise the pencil neatly 


boxed, but today, by pho- 
to-engraving, we show 
what the pencil achieves. 
. . . AA pencil is known 
by the drawings it makes. 


The credo of the AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATION 
is presented in the Paul Revere booklet... free on request 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
©ASSOCIATION® 


GENERAL OFFICES © 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK ¢ CHICAGO 









































Copyright 1926 American Photo-Engravers Association 
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MONITOR MACHINERY 


Standard for Thirty-five Years 
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Recent Installation in Plant of Schmidt Printing Company, Chicago 


A Monitor Power Simplex Punch 


A Monitor Power 28-Inch Perforator 


A Monitor No. 303 Stitcher 


Mr. Schmidt says: “I have used Monitor ma- 
chines for thirteen years. They always gave real 
service with very little attention, so naturally I 
equipped my new plant with Monitor machines. 

“T was surprised indeed at the many improve- 
ments in design! The direct drive Roll Feed on 


the Stitchers has apparently solved all problems 
with wire and wire feeding. 

“The Detachable Unit on the Perforator is 
another great improvement. 

“The ‘lock-up’on the Punching Machines is re- 
markably simple and insures a tighter lock-up.” 


Latham Machinery Company 


1153 Fulton Street, Chicago 


NEW YORK: 47 Murray STREET 


PHILADELPHIA: Bourse BuitpiInc 


BOSTON: 531 AtLantic AVENUE 
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Copyright 











Copyright, 1924, by Charles Eneu Johnson and Company 

















NITRO BLACK 


THE UNIVERSAL APPRECIATION OF NITRO 
HALF-TONE BLACK IS EVIDENCED BY 
ITS POPULARITY WITH CAREFUL 
PRINTERS 


Gare cu lohnson 


AND MPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


PRANCHES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ESTABLISHED 1304 
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“Yes, sir! your broadsides will be 
ready tomorrow as promised” 


A cartoonist would show the astonished 
advertising manager catapulting out of the 
picture—surprised to get his job on time. 


Keeping delivery promises is one of the best ways to 
hold customers. Giving them fair prices is another way. 


Cutler-Hammer Press Control helps you do both! 


C-H Controllers get the maximum speed from every . 
press on every job. They make the starting, stopping, and = CH Automatic Controllers for 


flatbed and offset presses, pro- 


reversing convenient and safe. Their long life construction vide automatic acceleration and 


easy speed adjustment so that, 


reduces costly delays and maintenance. Built into them is for every job, the maximum 
é e 2 ‘ speed for THAT job can be 
experience in press control dating back to the first appli- selected 
cation of motors in the printing industry. They are made 
in many types to fit every requirement for presses and 
all auxiliary printing equipment. 
You help safeguard your delivery promises 
and get maximum press production by in- 
sisting on press control bearing the famous 


*C-H” trademark. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. CH Bulletin 10250, Master 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus Reversing Control Station for 


1245 St. Paul Avenue use with C-H Automatic 
Controllers of the above type 


MILWAUKEE : WISCONSIN on flatbed and offset presses. 


CUTLER @HAMMER 


Press Room Efficiency Depen.d- an Electrical Control 
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Guarantee 


The quality of the new Dowd “SPECIAL 
A” Knife is so far superior to any on the 
market today that we give an absolute 
guarantee of satisfactory performance un 
der all cutting conditions, or your 
money will be refunded 





2 
Ui 


\ 
uy 








"|HE true worth in a in wear together with pre- 
cision and accuracy. 











Mt den to the € e; the 
y Dowd knife users praise 














only test is performance. In- 
telligently directed skilled 
workmen, producing Dowd 
knives from the best steel 
at the maximum speed con- 
sistent with a high grade 
product, insures longevity 


the wonderful cutting qual- 
ities of this superior knife. 
It will perform wonders for 
you and to prove it, all that 
we ask is that you give it a 
trial. 


R.J. Dowd Knife Works 
Makers of better cutting knives sincel@47 
Beloit, Wis. 


How to Order 


Lay knife on sheet of 
paper with face to pa- 
per, bevel side up, and 
mark paper showing 
length, width, size and 
location of holes. 
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Tradition 


is the stuff of 
which Civilization 


is builded 


TRADITION brings out the best in men, families, insti- 
tutions and nations— 





— 





It is a tradition here and has been for three Zenerations 
that only the very highest quality of machinery is 
worthy of our trade-mark—with us it has always been a 


Hall-mark— 


Makin3, sawing, machinery is our business, our specialty, 
yes, our hobby and pride all in one—we offer you 45 
years of tradition as a very definite and worth-while 
part of the TrimOsaw. 


Naturally, we want you to know how we here look 
upon our handiwork, because some day you will have 
a TrimOsaw. 


A very considerable portion of our sales is for replace- 
ment of other machines, and we believe 
it is true of the TrimOsaw, as of our other 
products, that the TrimOsaw is bought 
rather than sold. 


W. C. HAMMOND, President 





~ 
‘oe 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE /88/ 


ALAMAZOO IG. 
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KELLY — Press 

















Keiry Automatic Press No. 2, with Automatic Feeder, Extension Delivery, Electric Equipment 
A Complete Printing Unit 


cA two-revolution, three form roller 
automatic printing press with four 
tracks supporting bed. Maximum 
speed, 3000 impressions per hour 


a 








opr 


Bed measurement, 28%2x 35% inches. Sheet, 22x34 inches. 
Double pyramid ink distribution with three form rollers. 
Form covered by two rollers, 21x 34 inches. 

Largest sheet fed, 24x35 inches; smallest sheet, 8x12 inches. 
Oversize forms up to 23%x34 inches. 

Automatic double-rolling device. 


ad 








a or 


The No.2 KELLY is an automatic printing 
unit of superior design, high quality work, 
great productivity, and every convenience 
for the speedy handling of stock and forms 
a ap 


Write our nearest Selling House for quotations 


American Type Founders Company 


Sold also by BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER; SEARS COMPANY CANADA LimITED, Toronto-Montreal; 
A.Ex. Cowan & Sons, Ltp., all houses in Australia and New Zealand; 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN Macuinery Co., London, England 
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CROMWELL 
Special Prepared Tympan 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Is You Knew the Value of 


Cromwell Tympan 
You'd Never Be Without It 


fi ade 
tho weit! 


THE WORLD’S BEST AND STANDARD 


THE 


4B CROMWELL PAPER CONE 


JASPER PLACE 


CHICAGO 


USA 
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Hot Weather! Quick, sure relief 
for fagged-out, slowed-down workers! 


Fresh, outdoor air—the invigorating force that 
keeps workers at top-notch efficiency. 


Ventilation is of vital importance any time of the 
year, but especially during the hot summer 
months. Unless hot, stagnant air is driven out 
it saps the vitality of your workers, causes dis- 
content and slows up production. 


Sturtevant Ventilating Fans for Printing Plants 
give quick, sure relief. They provide a complete 
change of air every few minutes—expel the 
stale, enervating air from the inside—draw in 
the fresh, invigorating air from the outside. 


Sturtevant Ventilating Fans can be obtained 
from stock and installed in an hour or two. No 
interruption of your operations. Any of the 82 
Sturtevant and Graybar Electric Company offices 
listed below can meet your requirements at once. 
Phone or write the nearest one. Or show this ad- 
vertisement to the nearest Electrical Contractor. 





ZK ® 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Camden, N. J. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Il. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Columbus, O. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Davenport, Ia, 
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Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Denver, Col. 

Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Grand Rapids, 


Mich. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Houston, Texas. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Montreal, Canada 
New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland. Ore. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Minneapolis, M. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, Ct. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I, 
Richmond, Va. 


Salt Lake City, U. 
SanFrancisco,Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Washington, D.C. 


Distributors: Graybar Electric Co. and Leading Electrical Contractors Everywhere 


Graybar Electric Company Offices 


St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn, 
Salt Lake City, U. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
SanFrancisco,Cal. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Worcester, Mass, 
Youngstown, O. 
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May We Send You 17 
Dummy Folds? 























Here are some of the processes they illustrate: 


1. How to print (one or two sides), fold, and stitch 
calendar pads without the operation of gathering. 

2. How to fold a 20, 28 or 4o-page book in one 
signature. 

3. How to fold and stitch a 24-page book “four on” 
before cutting apart. 

4. How to use the triple imposition, showing an 
arrangement by which one printer was able to 
fold a 3,000,000 run of 4-page circulars in 125,000 
sheets, as against the folding of 750,000 sheets he 
had originally planned on. 


There are many other economies illustrated by this collec- 
tion of Dummy Folds. These will be sent to any printer 
or bookbinder requesting them on his letterhead, without 
charge and without incurring any obligation. 


[He [jeveanofajoine Macuine[a 


General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
932 Aeolian Building Chamber of C ce Bldg. 532 S. Clark Street 1024 Public Ledger Building 
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“Stands the Gaff” 


Designed and patented by Lewis- 
Shepard to deliver real service un- 
der severest treatment. This type 
of platform is the result of many 
years of investigation and close 
contact with all designs of Paper 
Shipping Platforms. It takes a 
quality job to stand the strain of 
this method of shipment. Inexpen- 
sive platform construction for this 
work is wasted. 








5 Trips Pay for the Platform! 


Every trip after that—and there should be many times 5—saves 
the cost of cases on 2 tons of paper. Large publishers who are 
buying their paper on contract in carload lots are coming to 
adopt the practice, shown above, of having their paper shipped 
on platforms without cases. This method not only saves tre- 
mendously in handling at both ends but saves the cost of cas- 
ing, which is reflected in the price of the paper. 


If you are not receiving your carload shipments of contract 
paper in this way, you’d better look intoit. It’s worth while. 
We will be pleased to furnish full information regarding platform 
shown, which we have already supplied to several large mills. 


Write today for this special information 
and 1926 Catalog 


Lewis-Shepard Company 
145 Walnut St., Watertown Station 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ewis-Shepar 


BOSTON Over 9000 customers 


prove the quality of Lewis- 











Note also our other line 
of paper-handling equip- 
ment shown here. Let us 
tell you about our JACK- 
LIFTS,STACKERS and 
PLATFORMS for the 
Paper and Printing Trade. 
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Shepard Stackers, Jack- 
lifts, Steel Frame Plat- 
forms and other Labor- 
Saving Products. 


Representatives in over 
30 Principal Cities 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































DIVISION 


American 
Type Founders 
i Company 
Franklin, Mass. 


WM. C. BUCHANAN 














EVER HEARD OF THE "SEVEN SAVER BROTHERS?" 





Listen! I'll tip you off to something: | A 
The day you plant me in the works I bring 
my gang. They walk right in and hang up 

their hats---the Seven Saver Brothers. 


Their names are Power Saver, Labor Saver, 
Time Saver, Ink Saver, Roller Saver, Floor 
Space Saver and Make-ready Saver. (The 
last named being the gent who holds all 
the speed records). 


You see, I use these boys in my Act. They 
work right with me---our Turn goes over 

big! It’s called, "Getting the Greenbacks", 
and we play a continuous performance at all 
the Live Print Houses from coast to coast. 





Book us up! We'll crowd your place with 
paying business. We’1l spruce up delivery | 
on Little Jobs, cut your costs and tie a 
can to Competitive Bids whenever they get 
in the way. It's easy on a little press 

that safeguards your Overhead. |] 


The rest of the story’s enclosed. You’ll 
find I’m All There! Shoot me the signal. 
I’m all ready to come by fast freight. And 
you’ll breathe a happy sigh as I make the 
orders fly. 





Your friend, 


bLTTIAR PCREARL: 


P/5 
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Where Giant Presses a 


The ponderous weight of printing machinery, the vibration of 
giant presses, the constant trucking of forms, stereos, paper 
stock and other heavy materials, all impose a terrific strain 
upon the pressroom floor. § The problem of finding flooring 
material that will withstand this strain is a serious one for printers 
unacquainted with the enduring qualities of Kreolite Wood Blocks. 
Among the many big publishing and printing firms whose floor 


The Jennison-Wright Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Branches in 
All Large Cities 


mo 
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problems Kreolite Wood Blocks have permanently solved is the 
New York Tribune. One of the floors installed in this plant is 
illustrated here. § Smooth, resilient, sanitary Kreolite Wood Block 
Floors in your plant will forever end your flooring problems. 
Have our floor engineers study your needs and make proper 
recommendations. This is a Kreolite service that is rendered 
without cost or obligation. 























A Most Important Part of 
Your Equipment! 


OUR Printers’ Rollers are a vital and impor- 
tant part of your printing equipment. With- 
out good rollers— good printing is impossible. 


Of what use is skillful work or efficient and mod- 
ern equipment if handicapped by poor rollers? 


Don’t wait for your rollers to wear out. Be sure you 
have a good supply at all times. Examine yours NOW ! 


Each month we issue a booklet on the proper care 
and use of printers’ rollers. If interested in this 
important subject allow us to add your name to 
our complimentary list. There is no obligation. 


Sam] Bingham’ s Son Mfs.Co. 


Printers’ Rollers 





i 


| 


636-704 Sherman St. 1285 West Second St. 706-708 Baltimore Ave. 223 West Ransom St. 


DETROIT DALLAS ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DES MOINES 
4391 Apple St. 1306 Patterson Ave. 40-42 PetersSt. 514-516 Clark Ave. 1025 West Fifth St. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND, OHIO KANSAS CITY KALAMAZOO | 


INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO PITTSBURGH 
629 South Alabama St. 721-723 Fourth St. Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 88-90 South 13th St. | | | 





For 77 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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Battery of 
Press-O-Matic 
Equipped Presses £ 
at Mooseheart Press, © 
Mooseheart, Illinois — 





Preset Speed Control 


for Job Presses 


HAT’S the big feature provided by Kimble 

Press-O-Matic Control. It is so important 

from the printer’s viewpoint that the Moose- 
heart Press, after using one Press-O-Matic Con- 
trol unit, wrote“We want Press-O-Matic Control 
on all our presses.” 





You will find the time saving and convenience 
afforded by Press-O-Matic Job Press Control a 
great aid in producing profits. Investigate this 


Made for every profit making equipment today. 
Printing need 
Ask your printers’ supply salesman 
or write us. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2408 West Erie Street Chicago, Illinois 


re 
Made for Printers since 1905 
La 
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Barnhart Screamers 


add new zest—a zip 
to your advertising . 


Barnhart Screamers are made in eleven designs 
{as shown in the 60 Point below} and in twelve 
sizes: 12 to 144 Point. Each design has the same 
number in all sizes with its body size prefixed. For 
instance, to obtain the same design as No. 601 in 
the 18 Point size, order No. 181. 


Each design is supplied in two fonts at $1.75 
each font. 12 to 48 Point sizes compose one font, 
and 60 to 144 Point the other. Fonts contain the 
minimum quantity noted in the piece price below. 


How the Screamers are Fonted 


All fonts are designated by the Font Letters “SS,” 
with the specific design number following. Todifieren- 
tiate the two font units the letter “‘A’”’ is added after 
the second unit. That is, Font SS1 designates Design 
No. 1in sizes12 to 48 Point; Font SS1A, Design No. 1 
in sizes 60 to 144 Point; Fonts SS2and SS2A designate 
Design No. 2, and likewise in all designs. 


60 Point Any One Design, each 35c 
e e 4 e od 
Made in 
Eleven Designs and 
Twelve Sizes 
Send for Specimen 
Showing 
@ é ad i 
Also supplied by the Piece as follows: 
BODY ANY ONE BODY ANY ONE 
SIZE DESIGN SIZE DESIGN 


12Point . . 12 for$0.35 48Point . . 2 for$0.40 
14Point.. 8for .35 60Point . . Each .35 
18 Point .. 6for .35 72Point. . Each .40 
24Point.. 4for .35 96 Point . . Each .50 
30 Point .. 3for .40 120Point . . Each .60 
3% Point... 3for .45 144Point . . Each .80 

















Cooper 


Type Faces 


are either working for you 


or against you / 


Look about you, and when you look, be alert to 
the type faces you see. A successful printer or 
advertising man of the now must be a close ob- 
server of trends in the use of types and illustra- 
tion. If he can not lead, he should make every 
effort to keep abreast. If he can not keep abreast, 
he will fall behind. If he falls behind, he may 
soon be left out of the procession altogether. In 
looking about you, there is no chance of mistak- 
ing the Cooper type faces. They dominate. You 
see them in big ads that have something to say 
that must be seen—in little ads that can not be 
overlooked. The broadsides, booklets, folders and 
mail pieces of all sorts that come to your desk are 
displayed in Cooper—if they do not subdue the 
type and depend upon expensive pictures to gain 
your attention. Better put the Coopers to work for 
you—and today is a good day to send your order. 


Now available +++ the 


42, point 


Job Font 3A $6.50 4a $5.00 $11.50 Size of Cooper Black 


Weight Font . . . . 50 Pounds A needed addition 


Specimens on Request 


Barnhart Brothers 


& Spindler 


Chicago Washington, D.C. Dallas Omaha Seattle 
KansasCity Saint Paul SaintLouis Vancouver, B.C. 


Products obtainable through AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY, Branches in Principal Cities 
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Overhead Cuts Profits— 


Let Austin Cut Your Overhead 


rented quarters or paying high carrying charges on a 
building not suited to his purpose can profit by an 
interview with Austin. 


T= PRINTER Operating at a disadvantage in expensive 


Austin has put many printers into their own efficient 
“daylight” plants, at low cost, enabling them to cut their 
overhead and materially increase their profits. 


Further profits may be realized by locating away from con- 
gested districts and high land values. Austin, with wide 
knowledge of local conditions, will be able to advise with you. 


The Austin contract with its threefold guarantee: 


a. Lump-sum price on the job complete, 
b. Delivery by a specified date, 
c. Guaranteed quality of materials and workmanship, 


—protects the client at every point. 


WIRE, PHONE OR MAIL THE COUPON 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY . Engineers and Builders - Cleveland 


New York Cleveland Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh Philadelphia St.Louis Seattle Portland 
Birmingham The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco Miami 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


AUSTIN 


COMPLETE BUILDING SERVICE tL 
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THE 
AUSTIN METHOD 


THE AUSTIN CO., Cleveland 
We are interested in the erection of a........ 
building x . Number of 


stories... You may send me a personal 

we b " cath 
copy of ‘The Austin Book of Buildings’ 
free to industrial executives. 


Firm .. 
Individual .. 


Street 











Blue-Black Reducol — Used with black 
inks when a toner is desired. In other qualities identical 
with standard Reducol. 


Magic Type and Roller Wash— 
For removing dried ini. Cleans up the hardest caked deposits 
with ease, and possesses the right drying speed. No time lost 
while using. Livens up rollers, both composition and rubber. 


Gloss Paste — when used as an after-impression, it not only 
produces an excellent glossy finish on any kind of stock, but also makes 
paper moisture-proof and dust-proof—a strong selling point on label and 
wrapper work. 


Every modern 
pressroom knows these specialties. 


is an ink softener, a safe dryer that cuts down offset, pre- 


Reducol vents sheets sticking, and acts as a preservative for rollers. 





Indiana Chemical & Manufacturing Company 









Liquid Air Dry @F — It is transparent and 
does not affect color. For one-color work and last impres- 
sions. Works very quickly. 











Paste Dr YOR Excellent for color work, because 
it dries from the paper out, and thereby leaves a perfect 
surface for following impressions. Positively will not crystal- 





lize the ink, or chalk on coated paper. 























23-25 East 26th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Company 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd. 
35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Sinclair, Valentine & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 






















For Immediate Shipment at all Selling Houses 








rinting Machinery an 


Chandler & Price Presses 
Paper Cutters 
Colt’s Armory Presses 
Cutters and Creasers 
Boston Wire Stitchers 
Boston Staple Binders 
Portland Multiple Punches 
Golding Machinery 
Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Wood and Steel Equipment 
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American Type Founders Company 


BOSTON RICHMOND 
NEW YORK ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 


Supplies 


AMERICAN 


TPs 


The Best in Any Case 





Kelly Automatic Presses 
Lee Two-Revolution Press 
F. P. Rosback Co. Products 

H. B. Rouse & Co. Products 
Type, Borders and Ornaments 
Metal Leads and Slugs 
Brass Rule and Metal Furniture 
Numbering Machines 
Ink Knives and Plate Brushes 
Benzine and Lye Brushes 
Galleys, Brass and Steel 





se 


DETROIT MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 

ST. LOUIS DENVER WINNIPEG 

DES MOINES LOS ANGELES 
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Hillison & Etten Company 


pin cishotelvinte oe USERS OF WILKE’S TYPE vena 


Mr. M. E. Hillison 
President 

Hillison & Etten 
Company 


“IT guess we were among the first to use 
WILKE’S Type Metal,’’ says Mr. 
Hillison. “It made good from the start. 
Every printer knows a printing job can 
be no better than its type metal. We like 
WILKE’S Metal and everyone through- 
out the plant is enthusiastic over it.” 


Upper View—Portion of Linotype Department 
Lower View—Monotype Casting Room 


T HE Hillison & Etten Company is one of the printing establishments of 


Chicago which has made a signal success in a comparatively short time. 
Under the management and direction of Mr. M. E. Hillison, they have made a place for themselves 
among the leaders of the industry. The reason for this is apparent to even the most casual observer. 
The office and plant at 626-638 Federal Street are spacious, neat and orderly, and equipped with 
every modern facility for conducting a large business. The composing, keyboard and casting rooms 
give the impression of a refined, well-organized institution. Everything seems to go like clock-work. 
The department heads are trained men, and efficient management is evident throughout the plant. 





We are proud to list the Hillison & Etten Company among the large users of WILKE’S Type Metal. 





THE Rtenesr Sandan) 
weetou one, NIETALS-REFINING-COMPANY oy. jcccsieat 


a Crafts Building Principal Cities 
401 Hammond, Indiana 


th Ave. 


LINOTYPE - INTERTYPE - LUDLOW - MONOTYPE - THOMPSON .- STEREOTYPE 
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ao—0-- ‘(UPHAM 
5,000 Sheets per Hour S h lg et ‘Ko tar 
i PRESS 





In daily operation on a wide range 
of printing extending from the 


National Geographic Magazine 
to Soap Wrappers 


The National Geographic Magazine, printed on 
high-grade coated paper, is an example of the fine 
quality of work done on this press in a field of 
printing which demands a high rate of production. 


The soap wrappers referred to, printed on large 
sheets of light paper, basis 25x38-20, is one of a 

TWO SIZES . . Se a : 
‘06? great variety of commercial printing jobs which 
49x74 the U. P. M. Sheet Rotary is doing—each in a 
ditaatiiainiinies manner that represents the finest quality in its 
form of any size class and at a speed that saves money for the cus- 

tomer while insuring profit for the printer. 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


83 BROAD STREET 38 PARK ROW FISHER BUILDING 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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~MAKING HISTORY 
and ‘kecoraing It 


TWELVE MILES a day was the rate at which the White Man 
in his covered wagon invaded the Red Man’s Land. It was 
the slow march of civilization, and the opposition of the 
Indians made the trail a dangerous and costly one for those 
hardy pioneers, but through privation and endurance they 
finally won. Progress in all directions is always slow and 
costly, and this is equally true in roller making. For a great 
many years there was a demand for a printers’ roller that 
would not be affected by changes of temperature, and still 
have a pliable, tacky surface for taking and distributing 
ink. Many “year-round” and “all-season’’ rollers were in- 
troduced, but while atmospheric conditions did not affect 
them, the surface of these rollers was too hard and dry for 
the production of fine printing. A great deal of experiment- 
ing resulted in the Duplex Roller, which has the same pliable, 
tacky surface as the regular composition roller, but will not 
melt from heat or friction. The Duplex Roller will give equally 
good service on a hot, humid day as on a cool, dry day. It 
is not affected by heat or friction. It is not a ‘‘year-round” 
Roller nor an “all-season” Roller, but an “all-weather” Roller. 


ore Ny 
BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 
(Founded in 1849) 


ROLLER MAKERS 


406 Pearl Street . . NEW YORK, N.Y. 521 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
980 Hudson Avenue, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 131 Colvin Street . BALTIMORE, MD. 















































Pressure 





Speaking of Strength 
of Register Hooks 


HE BLATCHFORD HOOK is the strongest and 
most rigid register hook yet devised. And 
that statement is a fact—not a claim. 


The reason is the exclusive, patented Blatch- 
ford “Straight-Line Support”—note carefully 
the above illustration. 


This is simply another case of the common- 
sense application of science. We put the support 
where it belongs—directly behind and in line 
with pressure — adding strength and rigidity 
that guarantees accurate and sustained register. 


Steel will spring if given a chance. But the 
chance has been removed in designing the 
Blatchford Hook. 


Our booklet, “The A B C of the Blatchford Plate 
Mounting System,” shows and explains many 
interesting facts. May we send you a copy? 


BLATCHFORD 


Plate Mounting and Registering 
SYSTEM 


Simple, Sure 
Swift and 
Economical 











E. W. BLATCHFORD COMPANY 


63 Park Row, New York 230 N. Clinton St., Chicago 





Ever Ly time 
that 

Jobber 
of yours 
Prints~ 
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is Printing 
for some more 
ProgressivePrinter 


The two thirds 
[% You A are re losing C 
here 


M.-24 with Autofede 




















OSS because some other Sta loss! 
printer near you is getting | 
the increased production and increased profit. 





M.-24 is the up-to-date profitable means of pro- 
ducing commercial printing —4800 per hour. 


M-24 users are money-makers. They are out of 
the rut. Write today for free illustrated booklet. 


Lisenby Mfg. Company 


608 So. Dearborn St. Dept. A, Chicago, IIl. 
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The Monotype Leads in Book Typesetting 
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LEGIBILITY COMES FIRST 





N SELECTING a type for use in 
‘TS books legibility should have 





first consideration. For ex- 
~ecpiil cellence in other matters is 
of no avail if the type used 
does not enhance understanding by lend- 
ing itself to easy reading. 

Clearness of impression, the way one 
letter fits into its neighbor to make syl- 
lables and words, a due regard for the 
habit of the eye to distort proportions, 
a conformation to the long-established 
letter forms—these make for legibility 
in any type face. 

A letter must be shaped in the pro- 
portion and style to which the reader is 
accustomed—a word must be recognized 























thirteen words. The type should be 
large enough to permit of easy reading 
—12 point, if possible; certainly not 
smaller than 10 point. Leading promotes 
the legibility of a type with long bodies 
and short descenders; types with long 
legs require less of it. 

The spacing between words should be 
close—just enough to distinctly sepa- 
rate them. It should be even. 

Monotype book faces are designed 
for close-fitting and legibility. Spacing 
is automatically even—more nearly per- 
fect than by any other method of type- 
setting, machine or hand. Monotype 
book typesetting combines advantages 
of quality and low production costs. 

Seeking a maximum of legibility, the 
publishers of ninety per cent of Amer- 
ica’s better-class magazines of general 
circulation are set on the Monotype in 
Monotype type faces. Among others, The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journaland The Country Gentleman—the 





for what it is. 

As an aid to legibility, ornamental, 
fantastic, or thickened and bold letters 
should usually be avoided in books. The 
plain old style and modern faces are best. 
Each line should contain from six to 


Curtis publications—are Monotype set. 


PARK IRR? 
RAK AA 
Rex? 

*Y 


page ten page eleven 


Ln en on on nn ne on oo nn nn nn ne nn nn nn nn en sn nn nn nn nn nnn enn tment nnn nnn n nen n nn eeet 


The above pages composed in 10 point Monotype French Round Face No. 150A (10% set) 


The advantages of Monotype machine typesetting are recog- 
nized by the foremost book printers of America. In most such 
plants dependence for good typesetting is placed on the Mono- 
type. Monotype-set books have won recognition among the best 
for their typographic excellence, and when either economy or the 
ability to produce intricate work in book composition are desired 
the Monotype as a typesetting machine is called into service. 


Monotype Quality 


Of the “Fifty Books of the Year,” 
selected by the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts for annual exhi- 
bition during each of the past three 
years, 63 were set in Monotype, 52 
in foundry type, and 35 in slug- 
machine composition. @ The last 
editions of the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tanica and Standard Dictionary 
were Monotype set. 





LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 
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_ Speed: 


Thirteen miles of paper 
accurately folded, per- 
forated and cut, with 
printing and number- 
ing in from two to four 
colors on both sides in 
one hour. 


JUST IMAGINE IT! 


Yet this is one of many feats performed with ease 
on a “MEISEL” 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. COQ., 944 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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The BOSTON Wire Stitcher No. 2 


for High Produttion— 






250 stitches per minute obtainable on the Boston Wire : 
Stitcher No. 2. When ordered motor equipped, this speed 

may be reduced by the variable speed controller to about 
125 stitches a minute to accommodate work that is not easily 
handled. This wide range of speed is possible only on the 
No. 2 Boston and permits it to meet every requirement of 
pamphlet and kindred stitching, and other work up to the 

full maximum rating ; 







For 
Overhead 
Belt 

Drives 


Capacity two sheets to one-fourth inch, flat and saddle table, single adjustment for working parts, 
friction clutch, four surface cutters, vertical feed 





<4. Sin 
= - 


The No. 2 and all regular sizes carried in stock by our Selling Houses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
General Selling Agent. 


| 
Sold also by BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, and in Mexico and South America by NATIONAL PAPER AND TYPE COMPANY 
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SET IN GARAMOND BOLD AND GARAMOND BOLD ITALIC CLELAND BORDER 
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EMPIRE COMBINATION MONOGRAMS 


6 p= outline monograms with or without backgrounds visiting cards, each representing an expenditure of at least 
appeal instantly to the buyer of stationery. Infact,these $1.00. Add to this the high-price engraved stationery and the 
fonts of outline combination monograms are the best money- _ total is several millions. The department stores and canvassers 
maker for the printer that can be had in the metal type assist the copper-plate shop and engraver to gather this prof- 
family. Quickly composed and quickly thrown. No lost ma- _itable business. You can get a share by using monograms. 
terial. Every office large or small should have at least one Monograms add 100 per cent to the attractiveness and cost 
font of each of the monograms, and one font each of the but very little to produce. The outline monograms shown on 
tint block backgrounds. this page are easily handled. No waste material and may be 


Few letterpress printers realize that millions of dollarsare run in one or two colors at very little expense. With these 
expended annually for copper-plate society printing. Take two fonts there is no reason why every letterpress printer 
the item of visiting cards. More than two million peoplecarry should not get a share of the society printing. 

Display of Complete Font of Combination Monograms 48-pt. No. 243 


i 
6 oo 


Price: Monogram font of type, 80 characters as shown above, $4.25 


Display of Complete Font of Backgrounds for Monograms No. 243, Used in Two-Color Work 


Size No. 1 Size No. 2 Size No. 3 Size No. 4 
Price: Background font of 11 characters, four sizes, as shown above, $1.00. As sorts, 25 cents each. Specify sizes wanted 


Display of Complete Font of Combination Monograms 36-pt. y, ih 


OV OEE GOO OGEH 
OFHHSHHOHODHADE 


Price: Monogram font of type, 81 characters as shown above, $3.00 


Display of Complete Font of Backgrounds for Monograms No. 260, Used in Two-Color Work 


Size No. 5 Size No. 6 Size No. 7 Size No. 8 
Price: Background font of 14 characters, four sizes, as shown above, 90 cents. As sorts, 20 cents each. Specify sizes wanted. 


Combination Display 36-pt. No. 260 i Combination Display 48-pt. No. 243 
0] 


(ch Oe @ ii 


opened with 3-letter 4letter Zletter 3-letter opened with 3-letter 4letter Vletter 3-letter 
spaces solid solid solid solid spaces solid solid solid solid 


Sorts furnished in any selection at 15 cents per single char- Sorts furnished in any selection at 20 cents per single char- 
acter. Specify whether you want the first, second or third acter. Specify whether you want the first, second or third 
character and the letter wanted. character and the letter wanted. 
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THIRTY-FOUR YEARS IN ONE LOCATION SERVING PRINTERS ON A MINIMUM PROFIT BASIS MEANS SOMETHING MORE THAN GUESSWORK 
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KIDDER MACHINES 


ESTABLISHED 1880 










Slitters, Rewinders, Sheet Cutters 
Printing Presses, Special Machinery 








for Your Plant 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY 


Head Office and Works 
DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
















New York, 261 Broadway Toronto, Canapa, 445 King St. West Cuicaco, 166 West Jackson St. 
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The Goes Bordered Blanks 
Are Real ‘Printers’ Helps — 


because they help printers to produce high grade 
Every printed products quickly, easily, and economically. 

: They facilitate the production and enhance the appear- 
Business House ance and value of Membership Certificates, Licenses, 
in town Permits, Guarantees, Warranties, Charters, Lodge 


is a prospect for Passes, Commissions, Coupons of all descriptions and 
thousands of other varieties of printed matter. 
Goes The Goes Bordered Blanks will help Printers to 


open new business channels and to secure better prices 
and longer profits for their work. 


The Goes Bordered Blanks have been especially de- 


‘ signed for type overprinting. They are lithographed in 
Write for Samples rich appropriate colors. The assortment includes 100 
G styles ranging in size from 2% by 6% ins. to 17 by 22 ins. 


Art Advertising 
Blotters 


—something for practically every conceivable purpose. 





Samples and prices will gladly be furnished upon request. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY, 35 W. 6ist St., CHICAGO 
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The machine solving commercial 
binding problems. 


It means speed and economy in 
production and durability and 
flexibility in product. 


Unequalled for: Catalogues, direc- 
tories, school books, text books 
and re-binding. 


Write for descriptive circular 
which clearly outlines 
functions of machine 





Lhe Frey Model Feeder Stitcher 


Simplicity in design 
and action makes it a 
positive quick- change 
machine. 








WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE 
CIRCULARS 


BUILT BY 


LEONARD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of 
HIGH GRADE MACHINERY 


648 Santa Fe Avenue LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Sheet Size 
13 In. x 20 In 














Prominent Pacific Coast Printers 


Endorse Miller High-Speed 
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H. S. CROCKER COMPANY, Inc. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 18, 1926 


Gentlemen: We have now used your 
Miller High-Speed Press about nine 
months and find it very successful as a 
commercial printing press. The speed 
and efficiency that you claim for it has 
been proven in every detail. Our average 
output for an eight-hour day on straight 
runs has been about 30,000 impressions. 

It is with pleasure we recommend the 
Miller High-Speed Press. 


CROCKER UNION PLANT 
(Signed) F. C. MCCARTHY 











LEHMANN PRINTING COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, CAuir., June 1, 1926 
Gentlemen: We are pleased indeed to advise 
that the Miller High-Speed Press now in opera- 
tion in our plant has proven entirely satisfac- 
tory. We specialize in the printing of fine labels, 
consequently our forms are all close-fitting 
register. We are getting perfect results as to 
this feature. Another important thing is the 
solid backgrounds, and while we often run 
the largest possible forms the press is built to 
accommodate, we are getting highly satisfac- 
tory results. The press is convenient from a 
mechanical standpoint; speed is maintained 
uniformly, and we find the unit profitable and 
satisfactory. We are glad to recommend it. 


LEHMANN PRINTING CO. 
(Signed) ADOLPH LEHMANN 











Write for complete details and specifications — no obligation 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 


Dallas, 509 S. Akard St. Minneapolis, 423 S. 5th St. 

Detroit, 619 Wayne St. New York, 60 Beekman St. 

Chicago, 524 S. Clark St. St. Louis, 712 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, 141 N. 12th St. 
Los Angeles, 300 E. 4th St. San Francisco, 613 Howard St. 


Miller & Richard, Toronto, Winnipeg 


Atlanta, 65 Walton St. 
Boston, 603 Atlantic Ave. 
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The Glorious Fourth 


The Glorious Fourth! Aye, truly styled 
The “glorious,” for no other day 

Since Freedom on the world first smiled 
Has o’er man’s fate had greater sway. 


’Twas on this day our fathers met 

In solemn state, as fit their cause, 
And in undying language set 

Their protest ’gainst despotic laws. 


They braved the Old World’s wrath and hate; 
They cast all precedent aside 

And raised the pillars of our state 
That still endure, our boast and pride. 





Then let us celebrate their deed 

And keep the day with speech and song, 
And sow anew the precious seed 

From which has sprung our Union strong. 


Fling out Old Glory to the sun; 

Let bells rejoice and cannons roar; 
Rehearse the tale of triumphs won 

And swell the cheer from shore to shore. 


Show all mankind we still hold dear 
The liberty our fathers gave; 
Proclaim its blessings far and near 
Till earth no longer knows a slave. 





CHARLES THOMAS DUVALL 
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“Ghis Gob of Buying Printing 


By RoserT Bair 


} PLACE contracts for printed 
matter ranging between $2,500 
and $3,000 monthly. In a city 
' of less than 200,000 popula- 
tion, with national advertisers 
a rarity, and the larger users 
) of printed matter almost as 
scarce, a printing account in 
the neighborhood of $30,000 
or more annually is “some 
pumpkins.” In fact, local printers have not hesitated to 
say so, and the efforts of their respective representa- 
tives to land the account have given me an insight into 
a wide range of sales tactics as employed by printers. 

I like to buy printing. I like to be sold. I like the 
printing salesman that can sell me something. I have 
no thought that it will raise an argument if I come out 
with the statement that there are two separate and dis- 
tinct types of printing salesmen — genuine salesmen 
and order takers. 

I often wonder where these order takers are headed 
for. So many of them seem to get the idea that they sell 
printing when in reality the buyer is forced to sell him- 
self. You know the type of man that makes the best 
order taker. He drops in on the buyer of printing with 
the assurance that he has the goods, the price and the 
delivery possibilities. If you ask him about any of the 
technicalities he looks blank. Of course, I do not imply 
that a printing salesman should know every detail of 
the shop back of him; but he ought to know some of 
them. Lack of information on the part of a salesman 
now and then is most astonishing. Why, I’ve had them 
call on me so completely uninformed about the business 
they were making an attempt to sell that they would 
not know the difference between Cooper Black and 
India tint. Exaggeration, you may say. But it isn’t. 

So when it comes to buying printing I like to be 
sold. I have enough detail to look after in preparing the 
prospective piece of literature for the printer without 
having to sell myself on which printer can best handle 
the job to. the satisfaction of myself and my house. 


4-4 





The salesman that can best sell me, or, for that mat- 
ter, any buyer of printing, is the man who knows not 
mere salesmanship (which is not a small item in itself) 
but the printing business as well. There are endless 
numbers of salesmen who can call, copy down a set of 
specifications, which by their actions might as well be 
in Greek, including all of the commonplace items that 
the real salesman of printed matter takes for granted 
and as a regular step in the process of getting out 
the job. 

A wide variety of methods has been used by all the 
printing salesmen calling on me regularly, and yet only 
one organization and one salesman representing that 
organization gets the orders consistently. Why? I will 
try to tell you. 

For convenience sake, and to use a name other than 
the one he finds on his pay check, I’ll refer to the first as 
Cooper. Cooper represents one of the four biggest print- 
ing establishments in the city. He drops in late every 
Monday afternoon — probably because two of his 
competitors call early Tuesday morning. Regular in his 
calls — orders are few and far between. Cooper drops 
into a chair with a sigh, hopes the weather will take a 
change for the better and as a consequence he may 
feel better; launches into a discussion on doctors, or 
tells me that the dentist has just removed his wife’s 
wisdom teeth. He isn’t feeling so well himself, and 
wishes he could get away for a few weeks to rest up, 
and:so on ad infinitum. Sometimes I have a little order 
sticking around and I give it to Cooper out of sym- 
pathy — and to hurry him on back to his shop. Cooper 
needs the mental support of his organization on orders 
— to figure the prices, promise delivery, and as a source 
of information on all technical details. Cooper is unable 
to make suggestions regarding the use of certain papers, 
ink or type faces. His ability in the printing business 
stops after he has written down any specifications you 
give him verbally. 

Then there is Winton. Winton is the head of his own 
print shop, but takes time to call on the trade and dig 
up whatever orders may be running around loosely or 
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unattached. Capital has been rather short for him and 
he is usually hard pressed. That should not affect his 
ability to handle a worth-while job of printing, how- 
ever, and it wouldn’t under ordinary circumstances. 
But Winton is the type of man who is going to get an 
account regardless of ethics, and his plan seems to be 
to unsell me on the firm that is doing the lion’s share 
of my work. 

Winton drops casually into my office, settles com- 
fortably in a chair without invitation and starts off on 
a monologue regarding the printing industry, the ineffi- 
ciency of most printers, the unexcelled superiority of 
his pressmen, etc. After that he will get started on the 
firm that is doing my work, telling me that the matrices 
used on their linotypes are worn out, that the type mat- 
ter in my jobs shows evidences of guttering, that he 
could take the halftones after my regular printer gets 
through with them and get much superior results. 
About the only way I’ve been able to stop him is to 
pull out some piece of work that he has done (but 
which does not happen to be a sample he has given me) 
and point out a few poorly printed halftones. These 
he chooses to blame on either poor cuts or poor photo- 
graphs from which the cuts were made, or other slip- 
ups on the part of his own crew. 

However, Winton seems to be obsessed with the 
idea that he has to have my business. Not sure that he 
has made any headway with me he goes to the execu- 
tives of the company and talks price, which is entirely 
opposite to his talk with me when quality of workman- 
ship has been the keynote of his talks. One day the 
mail brought me the following letter from Winton: 

In order to prove to you that we can give you better work 
and service on your house-organ than you are getting, we pro- 
pose to print an issue for you and guarantee that the price will 
not exceed the price you have paid for a similar issue. 

Winton has not printed the issue he proposed to 
print. And chances are that he will not get to print it. 
For if a man is sold on an organization that does his 
work — and does it well — rendering a service depend- 
ably and at a fair price, he doesn’t interest himself or 
care to hear remarks derogatory either to the concern 
that is doing the work or the work itself. At least, that 
is the way I feel, and no one ever sold me by unselling 
me or attempting to unsell me on a firm that has been 
doing a conscientious job — and I believe most buyers 
feel that way about it. 

Then there is Cosgrove, who is a practical man. He 
knows type, ink, paper, layout, design, binding, and 
how to put all of them together harmoniously to turn 
out a product that is going to sell your product. Cos- 
grove gets my business. 

Give a job to Cosgrove — whether it amounts in 
dollars to one hundred or two thousand (and I’ve 
given him many of both kinds) and you have a man 
working for you at the print shop. Maybe his plant 
has gotten in some new type — new ornaments — or 
something new in paper. Cosgrove knows whether it is 
adaptable to your product, for Cosgrove knows that 
you wouldn’t attempt to sell silk pretty things to ladies 
with Cooper Black type on brown cover stock, nor 
would you sell building materials on a delicate pink 
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shaded sheet. Cosgrove considers first the product, then 
the tools that his plant affords to put the atmosphere 
of that product into the printed sheet or booklet. In 
that way he is of inestimable service to me. 

When I say that giving a job to Cosgrove means 
that I have a man working for me at the print shop, I 
mean just that. Cosgrove sees proofs before I do. Fre- 
quently he has jobs reset or changed before I see first 
proofs because he is sincere in giving his customer an 
extra item of service — a service that no other printing 
salesman has as yet offered or given me. You can for- 
get the job you turn over to Cosgrove. That job is 
watched through every step in the plant — is pushed 
all possible if it is in a hurry — it is delivered on time 
if it is humanly possible. It means a lot to a buyer of 
printing to know that these things are taken care of. 

Then there is Evans, president of the biggest print- 
ing organization in the city, with one of the best 
equipped plants in our section. Evans and I play golf 
together. We enjoy each other’s company, and he enjoys 
some of my business — but not the lion’s share. Why? 
I got started with Cosgrove’s firm first, and they have 
given me such good service in every respect that I have 
had no reason for changing. But, you say, how do I 
account for the friendship with Evans if I give my 
business somewhere else? The friendship must be 
pretty thin! Not at all. Evans usually introduces me 
to his friends as the biggest buyer of printing in the 
city, though he doesn’t lay emphasis on the fact that 
I’m not buying it from him. Evans wants my business 
— wants it a lot, I know, but the only thing he has said 
in that connection has been: “If anything ever turns 
up that you should become dissatisfied or care to make 
a change I’d like to do that work for you. I believe we 
can do it just as economically, just as efficiently, just 
as well as regards workmanship and appearance. You 
are getting fine work now, and I presume that the prices 
are right — just when you are dissatisfied and want to 
make a change — then we'll talk it over. If they are 
rendering a good service over there then they are 
entitled to your work.” 

And that’s that. I know that Evans could turn out 
my work as well as I’m getting it and at about the same 
price. But I have no reason to change. Besides, there 
is that extra measure of service I get from Cosgrove, 
and I know that I am getting a dollar’s worth for 
every hundred cents I spend. Likewise they are making 
a fair profit on every job I give them, for everybody is 
in business to live, and if he doesn’t make a fair profit 
he loses interest in your work — and without a profi 
he can’t exist in business very long. 

The trouble with most printing salesmen, aside from 
the rather general lack of information regarding the 
things back of the product they are selling, is that they 
don’t put themselves in the position of the potential 
customer. They do not appreciate his ideas or his needs. 

I believe if more printing salesmen were to think 
about printing in terms of the potential_customer’s 
requirements, and train themselves to know those 
requirements, there would be more sellers of printing 
and fewer order takers. 
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By Joun T. BRAMHALL 


PHE old black towel had infected 

me with the printer’s itch and 

the smell of sour paste had 

- got into my blood. There is an 

old English saying that once 

48 a boy wets his feet in salt 

~~) water he is marked for a 

y sailor. I could not claim to 

be a journeyman or even an 

apprentice, for I entered the 

office by a side door and after a brief try-out behind 

an old flat-bed press I was called upstairs and given a 

seat among the gods. I used to laugh, I remember, at 

the young “ four-eyed ” college graduate who applied 

for a job on the Albany Journal. To the question, 

“ What can you do? ” he unblushingly replied, “ Write 

leaders.” He was given a desk, with the expectation 

that he would quickly fall down, but he disappointed 
all the gallery by making good. 

My desk was “ telegraph,” with a column of “ selec- 
tions” to keep me busy and a daily stint of “ bour- 
geois ” and “ answers” once a week to fill my spare 
time. It was a vital error in my education, which I soon 
learned to realize, that I had been given no knowledge 
of the case and only gleaned an occasional insight of 
the mysteries of the composing stone. Fonts, sticks, 
galleys, chases, forms, etc., were the paraphernalia of a 
degree in the ancient mystery of printing in which I 
was never initiated. So much by way of confession. 

Notwithstanding this deporable lack, my novitiate 
was so enticing that my ambition was fired to have, 
some day, a paper of my own, so, when I was fired at 
last (not at first), I easily fell for a proposition to take 
editorial charge of a foundling in the hinterland of 
New York state. I was sitting on a bench in the City 
Hall Park (that famous resting place by the River 
Styx), where I could enjoy a view of the statue of that 
apostle of assiduity, Ben Franklin, in front of the old 
Times building, with the antique Tribune tower and 
the ambitious dome of the World breaking the eastern 
horizon, when an angel in a fur overcoat held out to 
me the flattering offer. The Aldgate Advertiser, a strug- 
gling new daily, the evolution of a straggling old 
weekly, was the creation of a Yankee Alexander seek- 
ing for new worlds to conquer. In Aldgate he found 
the usual brace of weeklies, one long established, 
authoritative, orthodox and conservative, the other a 
weakling on the wrong side of the political fence and 
apologizing for existence. Alexander bought the weak- 
ling, turned it into a daily and signified thereby that 
he was out for the scalp of his revered contemporary, 
the Palladium. 

Why I was picked out for chief of staff in this bush- 
whacking campaign I did not understand, nor did I 
seek to find out. I took it as a gift of the gods. To be 
sure, I haled from New York city, and from that sacred 


corner where the Sun rose. But in New York I regis- 
tered from up country and what little newspaper train- 
ing I had was garnered in that most ancient school of 
journalism known by the magic name of Albany. I 
had reported, badly enough, some legislative hearings, 
had listened in, and been hung up,’at some important 
conferences, and had followed, at a distance, several 
weighty investigations, but my knowledge of the me- 
chanical department was slight and of the business 
office nothing beyond cashing my pay check. 

The field was a sleepy old town in central New 
York — sleepy indeed after the heart of New York 
city. Manufacturing was beginning to give the town 
an aspect of activity, and railroad shops had recently 
been added. But the new element was held in low 
esteem by the literati, whose fortress was the college. 
The college party dictated the styles and formulated 
the creed, scholastic and political, of the town. The 
manufacturers paid the bills and, presumably, felt 
themselves honored in so doing. Such was Aldgate. 

My staff consisted of two reporters. The first was 
the boss’s son, who smoked cigarettes (they were new 
in those days) and did little else. The other was a 
horny-handed country boy who had industry enough 
but was quite devoid of genius. The first turned in 
almost no copy at all (and I was really pleased that 
there was no more of it), while the plowboy produced 
wads of it, most of which had to be deciphered and 
rewritten. Occasionally the boss handed in something 
which was expected to run “ as is ” but seldom did. The 
editor supplied the rest and licked the “ country stuff ” 
into shape. We had a wire service of perhaps (it was 
perhaps, all right) a thousand words daily. And there 
was boiler plate. 

Our first page was, at the start, all plate. The 
composition, including telegraph, went inside. The 
paper looked like a last week’s bunch of asparagus. 
Here I made my first innovation. I marked a Washing- 
ton dispatch first page, top of column, and followed it 
with the Washington plate matter. The foreman 
brought it back, saying that it went inside. ‘“‘ Not so, 
Horatio,” I responded, “ it goes as marked.” “ Can’t 
mix composition with plates” was the rejoinder. I 
made replication to the rejoinder that in the bright lexi- 
con of this office there’s no such word as can’t. “ You’d 
have to saw the plates.” “ All right, saw the plates.” 
“Plates are higher than the type.” “Then use an 
underlay.” And so we came out with the telegraph 
stuff on the first page, pieced out with plate. It didn’t 
look pretty, but I fancy that our readers were not very 
critical. I pleaded for a new dress of type, and this 
was promised, for our old fonts were decidedly the 
worse for wear. 

Our field, as I have said, was composed of two lay- 
ers of society, the manufacturing (to which I should 
add the commercial) and the intelligentsia. Between 
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these was the more numerous middle class, the com- 
mon people, who were the supporters of the other two 
but were accorded slight recognition by either. As they 
helped to supply the circulation upon which the adver- 
tising depended, the newspapers paid them some atten- 
tion, but no more than was absolutely necessary. At any 
rate, that was the way it looked to me. In an endeavor 
to make up for my inexperience I drafted an outline of 
action which was about as follows: 

(1) Make the paper as interesting as possible to the greatest 
number of readers. Serve all classes. 

(2) Make it a good, clean, home paper, not only for ethical 
but for business reasons. Decency is the best policy. Don’t try 
to reform the town, but help a good movement wherever there 
is an opportunity. 

(3) Be non-partisan. We want neither office nor perquisites, 
for ourselves or our friends. We do want honest and capable 
men for office, from constable to president, and will do our best 
for that kind of men. (Mem.) This will give us the edge on the 
Palladium, which is under the disadvantage of being a party 
organ with many friends to serve, and so lacks the confidence of 
the moderates. 

(4) Have a strong farm and garden department once a week, 
to be filled in part with clippings selected with especial regard 
to the needs of this section. The leader at least should be original 
matter. Invite correspondence and keep in touch with the state 
agricultural college and the department of agriculture. Go strong 
on the county fair, and a clean fair. 

(5) A live and aggressive educational department on the gen- 
eral plan outlined above. Hold up the college as the pride and 
hope of Aldgate and this section of the state and oppose political 
control. Advocate a rebuilding campaign. Invite contributions 
from the faculty and get codperation from Albany. 

(6) Religious, women’s, labor and sports departments on 
similar lines. Get a women’s improvement club started and give 
the women’s page to the president. 

(7) Pursue an active policy of community coéperation for all 
classes and interests. Make the slogan: “All for Aldgate.” Ridi- 
cule the factions, Work for a board of trade, a live one and 
honest, representing all parties and interests with a hearty get- 
together spirit, dinners monthly for the workingmen, business 
men, farmers, boys, ladies, and all that sort of thing. 


There was more to it, for I wanted to make it thor- 
ough. I was out to set the prairie on fire and to wake 
Aldgate up. Hold a wake for the sleepers. I read the 
plan to the boss, and it nearly took his breath away. 

“ All right, go to it,” he said, “ but the costs will 
mount up.” 

“ And so will the subscription list and the advertis- 
ing,” I responded. 

“Good; Ill put a couple of men on both ends 
tomorrow.” 

“ Better go slow at first,” I advised. “ Let me show 
the goods first.” 

And so we went to bat. Not making any noise, but 
quiet and watching for a chance to make a play. I lit 
up the office in the evening, while the Palladium office 


was usually dark. People dropped in to talk, and I let - 


them talk. Showed them our library, which I had dug 
out of the dust and reinforced with a ton or so of 
reports and public documents. This interested the 
teachers. 

To make a long story short, in a brief time we had 
everything coming our way. We were giving the news, 
both telegraph and local, in a way that Aldgate had 
never had before. They didn’t have to wait for the 
New York or Albany paper to find out what was doing. 
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The subscription list doubled, and then some, thanks 
to a premium scheme (books and jack-knives, and then 
a plow and a buggy), and, what especially pleased the 
boss, the advertising came in at a rate that obliged us 
to add another sheet. From an empty four-page we 
became a crowded eight-page and the boss went to New 
York to dicker for a new press and a new dress. Things 
were moving, the board of trade and the women’s 
improvement club were in active operation and a ball 
club, organized by our now efficient Cyrus (uniforms 
by Capper & Beltman) was working for the bush- 
league trophy. I went home for my summer holiday. 

My return was to witness a tragedy, my very own. 
The hope men set their hearts upon, as Omar so beau- 
tifully remarks, turns ashes —- just like that. The new 
type gets pied and goes to the hell-box. Such is life, 
even in the quiet rural town. The boss welcomed me 
with some effusion, melancholic and alcoholic. He was 
awfully sorry for me, and for everything, and he had 
always loved me as a son, and always would. But he 
had to do it. 

“ Had to do what? ” I asked. “ You didn’t assassi- 
nate Colonel Dormouse, did you? You didn’t have to do 
that; he was dead already.” 

“ Worse than that, I’ve sold out to him.” 

Like a bomb, so to speak. And it was no dud, 
either. I was blown to — where? I had no contract and 
my business sense scored zero. No doubt I could have 
forced some kind of a settlement, for the boss was in 
an accommodating frame of mind, but with a fine 
exhibition of scorn I turned upon my heel and left. 

Now the bearings of this observation (and the 
story) lays in the application on it, as Captain Jack 
Bunsby put it. The average country editor is a tor- 
toise. He wins the race when the hare stops to frolic. 
At the risk of giving offense, for the country editor is 
not distinguished for a sense of humor, I will declare 
that public spirit, business ability and mental industry 
are not, as it were, among his most striking attributes. 
His editorials do not shine with forcefulness of pur- 
pose or beauty of expression. Indeed, this is not to be 
expected, for were it otherwise he would not be editing 
a small country paper. Don C. Seitz, a veteran news- 
paperman, has recently given us a sketch of the “ coun- 
try press ” which pictures it in a rather high state of 
prosperity, but as he includes in his “country ” such 
thriving villages as Albany, Rochester, Harrisburg, 
Richmond, Toledo, Minneapolis, Denver, New Orleans, 
Fort Worth, San Francisco and Los Angeles, it is not 
difficult to understand why he finds the country press 
located on Easy street. Let us talk rather of the modest 
flowers of the field, the small-town papers and their 
editors. I have hinted that the country editor is loafing 
on the job and I want to remind him that there is no 
need for any slowing up. His field is contracted, to be 
sure, but it is fertile if properly cultivated. 

Politics has loosened its hold on the country paper 
and the country paper has loosened its hold on politics 
quite considerably. Railroad advertising and free 
passes are a memory of the golden past. Ah, but those 
days have gone forever! Patent medicine advertising 
does not in all cases demand position next to reading 
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matter, and the circus does not come to town as regu- 
larly as of yore. Times are changing, but not neces- 
sarily for the worse. Old man opportunity is knocking 
at the door, not once but ever, and it is up to editorial 
We to open it. If the patent inside has lifted a load 
from the editor’s back it does not prevent him from 
improving his outside. Better stop worrying about 
entangling alliances and cultivate the home market. 
If the city paper invades Gopher Prairie why shouldn’t 
the country editor sell Main street to the city? I note 
the ad. of a Swiss hotel and a German spa in the Chi- 
cago Loud Speaker. That doesn’t hurt anybody. Adver- 
tise Main street and go for the city business. 

Gopher Prairie is not barren, and Main street is not 
lifeless. There is no spot so busy as the ant hill, unless 
it is the bee hive. The school house tops the neighbor- 
ing hill— and, by the way, they are talking of con- 
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solidated schools and increase of teachers’ salaries. Is 
the editor for it or against it, and why? Taxes, like the 
poor, are always with us, for good or ill, and so are the 
farmers’ grievances. What to do about it? The eight- 
eenth amendment has come to stay — at least so the 
ladies say. If the editor is on the fence he will likely 
find the spikes tol’able sharp. Fashions change on 
Main street as on Fifth avenue, and crops grow on 
Gopher Prairie to supply the market of Broad street. 
Main street is in the center of things. The town pump 
of Little Peddlington is of more importance at home 
than the Balkan question or the Tacna-Arica dispute. 
Shall we have a garden or a sand pile on the public 
square? 
Iram, indeed, is gone, and all his rose, 
And Jamshyd’s seven-ringed cup, where, no one knows, 

But still the ruby sparkles in the vine, 
And many a garden by the water blows. 






Attractive Hield for “Gypographer and Proofreader 


By W. N. P. REED 


E of the contemporary printing 
industry are privileged to be 
witnesses of and to partake in 

- what may lightly be termed a 

new typographical resurrection 

or renaissance. Following the 

) Great War, and its business 

strain and tribulation, after a 

brief period of reconstruction 

there has come into being the 
beginning of an era of prosperity that naturally has 
afforded an opportunity for and an incentive to artistic 
and technically efficient development in many depart- 
ments of industrial activity. In no other industry or 
business have the effects of this reawakening become 
more noteworthy or more significant than in our own. 

Master printers and journeymen are all working to 

the common objective of better books, better maga- 

zines, better newspapers, better typography — more 
improved methods and products in all kinds of print- 
ing. Witness the educational campaign of the United 

Typothetae of America and the greatly expanded pro- 

gram of apprentice education now being put into effec- 

tive and successful operation by the International 

Typographical Union. Furthermore, and most impor- 

tant, the manufacturers of every sort of printing-house 

equipment are helping mightily in the movement, their 
investments for research and experimentation going 
into millions annually. Their purpose seems ever to be 
to produce something better than the existing best. 
Publishers are in increasing numbers beginning to 
realize that their business is, at least in the physical 
quality of their product, a printer’s job. Every year — 
in truth, every month — records advance in standards: 
better typography, better illustrations, better makeup 
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and, as important as any of these things, better market- 
ing, cleaner profits, made possible only by improve- 
ment in administrative technique and more precise and 
efficient mechanicalization. 

Courses in instruction in advertising layout and 
makeup, copy writing, cost accounting, editorial theory, 
practice and routine, and in nearly all related branches 
of the publishing industry, have been made available 
at low rates to ambitious men and women through 
employing printers in our great industrial centers, and, 
in addition, by means of expanded curricula in trade, 
part-time, extension and vocational schools and other 
educational agencies throughout the continent. 

Unless he elects so to do, there is no reason why any 
competent and intellectually well-equipped compositor, 
machine operator or proofreader should not create for 
himself an opportunity to advance from the composing 
room or proofroom into the business office, advertising 
department, or editorial rooms of magazine, newspaper 
or book publishing company. Many wide-awake and 
forward-looking executives in the industry now realize 
the fact that printers ought to know how to print — 
and probably do; and are selecting, when it is possible 
to get them, men with a background of practical com- 
posing-room and proofroom experience for ad. layout 
jobs, ad. makeup, and as copy readers and makeup 
men on the text or editorial departments of magazines 
and in book production. Some of our greatest national 
advertisers and the great department stores of our big 
cities count among their most valuable technician- 
counselors the practical printer-typographer, through 
whose codperation with copy writer and artist the best 
results are assured. 

Magazines which serve and lead their own industry, 
whether technical or trade and marketing publications, 
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have also contributed a potent influence by precept and 
example, their special departments offering constant 
inspiration to improvement in technique and practice. 

The demand for practical printers and proofreaders 
who are or can make themselves competent to fill the 
attractive positions above mentioned is greater than the 
supply. No doubt the reason is that the old-timer — 
being an old-timer — lacks ambition to try to climb on 
— to advance; and unfortunately it must be admitted 
that the newer generation of printers — most of them, 
at least — have become too highly specialized to work 
at anything except that one branch of the business for 
which they have been trained. Also, our primary public 
educational institutions being what they are — particu- 
larly the lower grade and grammar schools — the aver- 
age apprentice of today lacks the thorough grounding 
in the very fundamentals — the three R’s — that his 
predecessor of a few decades ago received in the old- 
fashioned school, the orderly routine of which was not 
interrupted by the enticing diversions of today. 

Of course, there were always fishing and petting; 
but in this age our indoor and outdoor sports are so 
many that man of every age and walk of life is beset 
by constant uncertainty as to what to experiment with 
next. These things being so, many who are engaged in 
the mechanical departments of the industry lack the 
ability to perform well any task, work or duty other 
than the quickly learned branch of the industry into 
which, by inadvertence or circumstance, fortuitous or 
other, they chance now to find themselves. Undoubt- 
edly the hit-or-miss trial-by-error process by which 
most of us must learn offers somewhat of a handicap, 
but no serious one, since there is virtually no limit to 
the opportunities that the foresighted and ambitious 
can contrive. 

Every printer who is intelligent enough to analyze 
his deficiencies, and possessed of a will to perfect him- 
self in any special department or branch of the busi- 
ness, can get into a better and more interesting job if 
he forces himself to make the effort. 

First, all ambitious to advance must realize that to 
do so one must pay the price. In the subject under dis- 
cussion this means only that one must by study and 
practice acquire what the pedagogs call the “ skills ” 
and specialized knowledge that are essential to com- 
petency in the position to which one aspires. That once 
done, no one can keep the competent man in the rut but 
himself. He must seek out the job he wants. He must 
broadcast his abilities — not to his associates, but to 
those willing to buy and pay for the experience, skill 
and ability that he has acquired. 

To be specific: Do you wish to fit yourself to 
accept a position as an ad. layout expert? 

Become, first, a thoroughly good printer. Then 
study typography; learn how to use borders, illustra- 
tions and white space, and how to mark ad. copy. 
Learn to draw sufficiently well to make at least rough 
sketches of illustrations and of type groups, initial let- 
ters, flourishes and ornaments. Study the meaning of 
proportion, balance and symmetry, shape harmony, 
tone harmony and subject harmony, the principles 
that underly these vital subjects and how to apply 
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them. Try to absorb a knowledge of how advertising is 
made to pay big dividends and what mediums meet 
especial needs, and how to place ads. in newspaper or 
magazine to get best results. Books containing practical 
instruction on all these matters can be obtained for a 
very small investment. Technical magazines list them. 
Practice with the material used in making layouts and 
in estimating the space that will be occupied by a cer- 
tain number of words of copy when set in specified 
type sizes. Get a type specimen book and make your- 
self entirely familiar with the names of different type 
faces and, by observation, with their appropriateness 
for and application to various kinds of advertising and 
general display work. Study also the departments of 
the technical press that are devoted to the special sub- 
jects in which you are interested. Attend talks and lec- 
tures on the subject if you have the opportunity so to 
do. In other words, fit yourself to make good in an ad. 
layout job. Then go and get one. Do not wait for one 
to come to you. It doesn’t happen. Keep your old posi- 
tion in the composing room while you are fitting your- 
self to advance. It is, for some strange reason, rather 
easy to get a new job while you have the old one, but 
distinctly hard to do so if you are among the unem- 
ployed. Remember this fact: If you are determined to 
engage in a certain kind of work, and have what we call 
the “ guts” — which does not look especially well in 
type, but which says and means something, neverthe- 
less — and you keep at it, the chances are ten to one 
that you can find some one to give you a trial; after 
which it’s up to you. 

Do not expect to double your wage as a printer 
immediately. It can not be done. Start at the same fig- 
ure —even at less—if the opportunity is there and 
assurance of an increase after ability has been demon- 
strated and services prove acceptable has been given. 

Nothing has been said about English in the list of 
subjects for study above set forth, for the very good 
reason that the ad. layout man is not expected to be a 
professor of English. If he possesses a good grammar 
school rating in that language he can probably get by. 
Technical mastery of all strictly typographical subjects 
is, however, a prerequisite to success in laying out ads. 
and display jobs. Get it, and then sell your ability to 
the best master printer or publisher you know of. 

The ability to write ads. that will sell goods or ser- 
vices, in common with creative literary work, can be 
developed by study, observation and training, but it 
requires a technique, knowledge of markets and an 
understanding of psychological elements that must be 
to a great degree, and in essence, part of the natural 
intellectual equipment of the individual. It can usually 
be developed if the germ of ability exists, but writing 
for a living is uncertain and precarious, and literary 
men and women, no matter what their field, eventually 
“write themselves out ” — the creative power wanes, 
leaving them, in the vast majority of instances, 
stranded intellectually before the evening of life 
arrives. Any one with the gift — the furore — to write 
needs no counsel. Only the exceptional printer pos- 
sesses literary skill or talent. Advice to such would be 
futile — and is for that good reason withheld. 
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On an industrial parity with the ad. layout man is 
the copy reader and makeup editor engaged in maga- 
zine work. Most really competent proofreader-printers 
can equip themselves for this position on a magazine 
editorial staff. The copy reader and makeup editor, 
however, unlike the ad. layout man, should be a thor- 
ough master of English, and possess as well practical 
and academic knowledge of proofreading and revising, 
which means that he must know how to spell, punctu- 
ate and how to capitalize, divide and compound words 
correctly. In this work a background of composing- 
room experience is of great value. 

To be specific, as before: If you are a competent 
proofreader, compositor or operator and wish to get 
into the editorial department of a magazine, or the pro- 
duction department of a book publisher, master the 
subjects above listed. Cram up on any deficiencies of 
which you are conscious. Read everything you can get 
on related subjects. Confer with the editors of your 
acquaintance; compare makeup of different magazines 
and the manner in which they treat text, illustrations, 
display heads and page units. Decide which are best, 
and why. Analyze. When you feel you are ready to 
make a trial, select some magazine the character of 
which appeals to you. Read and weigh it carefully. 
Mark on the page margins every error that you can 
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find. Indicate, also, such improvements as seem to you 
to be desirable. If you find (by some miraculous 
chance) that the magazine is perfectly copy read, 
artistically and competently made up, and that the 
typography is approximately correct, do not bother 
your head about that particular publication any more. 
It has a good man on the job, and will have no use for 
you. It is probable, however, that you will chance upon 
one of the ninety-nine out of a hundred magazines that 
is crying out loud for a printer on the editorial staff. 
If this, perchance, happens, and your inspection and 
correction prove to you that you could render a real 
service to the publisher, go to him and prove it. 

One of the largest publishers of technical magazines 
in the world, the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Incorporated, of New York city, has a score or so of 
men on various advertising and editorial staffs who are, 
first, good printers and proofreaders — plus. A typo- 
graphical counselor is a printer — plus! 

If you belong to any trade organization, continue 
your membership. Priority does not function, except 
by favor, beyond the echo of the chairman’s whistle. 

Keep this in mind: The master printers and publish- 
ers of the next generation — the tomorrow — are most 
of them now working in the composing room of some 
other man’s shop. Are you going to be one of them? 


ANI — 


How About Out-of-“Gown Advertising? 


By UtTual Vincent WiLcox 
Author of “On Our Block,” “Uncle Sam, Advertiser,” Etc. 


who wanted more advertising 

; from the county seat near by. 

He wanted it badly, and he 

believed he could get it. He 

) knew he had the circulation, 

the mechanical equipment and 

a monopoly in his field as far 

as general distribution was 

concerned. But there was a fly in his ointment the size 

of a canary bird, and its effective aroma (negative) 

distressed him mightily. After many days and nights 

spent in high-frequency contemplation of the problem 

he bethought himself of a young man who lived in the 

town but worked in the larger city near by, although 

the newspaper man had certain doubts about whether 

the young man really worked. This young man was 

said by the townsmen to be a “right smart feller.” The 

newspaper owner decided he would talk over the 

situation with this modern advertising engineer, for 

such he was said to be. Perhaps a plan could be evolved 

to get the wanted advertising from the county seat 

and at the same time remove the negative aroma from 

the ointment of success. The matter was considered 
somewhat in this light: 


A certain man has a well equipped newspaper plant 
turning out a well printed newspaper. The local mer- 
chants, A, advertised fairly well in the local paper, D, 
doing it from a sense of duty and a desire to support 
the sheet. B, the people of the community, are for the 
most part subscribers to their town paper and appar- 
ently read it faithfully, except for the advertisements. 
From the attitude of A, B purchased most of their 
supplies out of town. C, the merchants of the larger 
city, ought to advertise in D, but can not be actively 
solicited for fear of A, who by means of threats and 
political anathemas keep the owner X from waging an 
active campaign. The puzzle, bring C and X together 
for the good of D without disturbing A, whose potential 
ability for harm to X was about equal to the last Wall 
street bomb. 

“A, B, C, D, X,” said the “right smart feller” as 
he walked home. “A is to X as B is to D, but that 
leaves out C, and it’s C we want. Well, there’s too 
many in this thing; something’s got to go—or is it 
something to be added?” he asked himself. 

Of course, the “right smart feller” found the solu- 
tion—you knew he would, didn’t you? It was all very 
simple. His plan was this: Form a special agency to 
handle the advertising for the paper. Let the agency 
boost the newspaper, act as its advertising manager 
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and get the advertising patronage from the big-town 
merchants. Of course, D and X, plus B and C would 
equal prosperity, leaving A to be matched or added by 
N squared, the new advertising agency manager. Ah, 
no conflicts! 

It worked! A special two-color letterhead was de- 
vised, altogether different from that in use, and the 
new agency was named as the journal’s advertising man- 
ager. A series of effective form letters was sent to the 
merchants of the larger town. Truly the letterhead was 
a sort of “billboard style,” yet under the conditions it 
was particularly effective and successful. A long, nar- 
row panel down the left-hand side told of the paper, 
its why and wherefore, and also of the agency. The 
agency offered to write, illustrate and place the mer- 
chants’ advertisements. 

It was evident, and was borne in mind, that the 
department stores of the county-seat town would be 
likely to handle their own advertisements through 
their own departments and their own advertising man- 
agers, while the offer on the letterheads would appeal 
to the smaller merchants in both towns. 
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Every one was made happy. A number of steady 
advertisers were secured from the larger cities, and the 
space used by the local merchants was greatly increased 
under the tutorship of the “special agency.” The com- 
petition was healthful. It brought about greatly 
renewed interest from large and small advertisers and 
from subscribers. 

The local merchants stopped complaining that their 
advertisements were not read. The very fact that their 
competitors in the big city advertised in their own home 
paper was proof enough. The owner of the paper was 
saved the annoyance of going after the increased adver- 
tising revenue in his own name, thus keeping his stand- 
ing politically with his friends and with the principal 
men of his town. Abuses that had grown were cor- 
rected; the agency was made the “go-between” and the 
advertisers felt that they must come to time. 

Last, but by no means least, the “right smart young 
feller” was able to purchase a certain type of devil- 
wagon on which he had set his heart, and the owner 
was willing to admit that the “right smart young feller” 
worked in putting the thing over. 


Selling Printing to the Automobile “Grade 


By JOHN J. FISHER 





x 


iort ) than twenty million motor 
tie vehicles of all sizes and de- 
2 scriptions were manufactured 
throughout the world. Better 
than seventeen million of these 
) were built in the United 
y States, the rest being con- 
structed in foreign countries. 
From this it can easily be seen 
that a tremendous amount of money is here invested. 
But how much has the printer received in helping boost 
the sale of these machines? No doubt a few thousands 
will cover a grand total. We fail to hear of the printer 
who will candidly confess that he has cleaned up a 
million dollars from the sale and exploitation of motor 
vehicles, But this field is yet an open one. Surely such 
a tremendous money-turnover should connect the 
printer with his share; if it has not been done, then a 
few ways still exist whereby the printer may add to his 
income by way of this vast industry. 

To show what a fertile field the automobile trade 
offers, an example may be furnished from the experi- 
ence of a printer a little more astute than his fellow- 
men, This man kept a small shop on the main street of 
a thriving town. Often during the summer he would 
look out the window of his shop and observe the long 
lines of autos extending along both sides of the street. 
A fertile imagination created an idea. 

He procured a map of the central portion of the 
city, designated thereon the various places of interest: 
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churches, depots, theaters and the like, with directions 
how to reach adjoining towns, should the car owner 
desire to drive there. 

Another idea incorporated with this was the loca- 
tion of garages, repair shops, gasoline and accessory 
stations in the near vicinity. In fact, the names and 
business places of every shop owner whom the auto- 
mobile traveler might find it necessary to locate on his 
jauntings. All this he printed in a small folder. 

Here was real help of a substantial nature for the 
motorist ; here also was publicity promoted through the 
printer for the accessory dealer, the gasoline filling sta- 
tion, the repair man and half a dozen others if need be. 

This printer took his courage beneath his arm and 
went to see the manager of the filling station, the acces- 
sory man and the repair man. He contracted with them 
to print an advertisement of each for eight dollars a 
thousand copies for a certain length of time and to 
deliver each of these dealers five hundred copies for 
distribution. 

Naturally enough, the greater number of adver- 
tisements he had for his folder the greater the income. 
But he found that the idea grew, and the demand for 
it became enormous. He had two boys circulate a 
thousand by tossing them into vacant cars at the road- 
side. In doing this he drew attention to himself and 
prospered accordingly. 

In a short time his two cylinder presses were turn- 
ing out these folders as fast as possible, and the print 
shop owner was able to buy a home and a fine auto- 
mobile besides. 





THE CRADLE SONG — By Artuur HACKER 


This is another picture from the permanent exhibit in the Art Institute of Chicago. Arthur Hacker, 
its painter, was the son of a line engraver. Because of this he was fortunate enough to gain early 
recognition of his artistic talents. In 1893 his election to associate membership in the Royal 
Academy, London, marked the official recognition of his achievements, but it was not until 1910 
that he attained full academic honors. This reproduction is printed from 
three-color process plates: yellow, red and dark blue. 
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By S. H. Horcan 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Trans-Oceanic Engraving 


During the English strike American newspapers printed 
facsimile copies of London newspapers as well as portraits and 
photographs of London scenes transmitted through the air by 
radio. The shadows of these photographs were broken up into 
lines and dots suitable for reproduction as line copy. This 
immediately suggested the application of radiograms and pho- 
toengraving in the reproduction of full pages of London news- 
papers when the news warrants it. London morning papers are 
published several hours before our papers, giving time for the 
transmission and photoengraving. Authors’ manuscript, war 
maps, plans, diagrams, fashions, advertisements can be sent 
through the air as photoradiograms, all of which adds to the 
increasing applications of photoengraving. 


Bichromate Poisoning Once More 

George F. Hoffman, Savannah, Georgia, writes that a man 
in his employ is suffering severely with bichromate poisoning 
and asks for the best remedy for the trouble. 

Answer.—This is a most serious affliction among those using 
chromates of any kind. The writer has seen one worker whose 
hands broke out in sores so that his finger nails dropped off. 
It has been stated in this department that any one who has 
inherited a syphilitic condition of blood should not handle a 
bichromate; for him these sores are inevitable. The only rem- 
edy is for the sufferer to go to some employment where bichro- 
mate is not used. Prescriptions for curative salves have been 
published here, but they failed to give relief in some cases. 
Doctors find that bichromate poisoning affects men differently. 
Sometimes only the skin is affected; at other times the sores 
become ulcers. The safest plan to follow is for the sufferer to 
consult a reliable physician. 


Silver Nitrate Being Wasted 


If photoengravers will but carry out the advice given in the 
following paragraph they will save sufficient silver nitrate dur- 
ing the year to pay for THE INLAND PRINTER many times. 

Too many photoengravers cover their copy boards with 
white paper or cardboard on which are drawn centering marks. 
This is just the wrong thing to do. Copy boards should be 
shellacked a dull black or covered with black paper so that no 
light will be reflected from them to the sensitive plate. Then, 
when developing, the free silver on the wet plate combines 
with the iron in the developer and gives a greater intensity to 
the image of the copy than if the whole white copy board was 
being developed. The quality of the negative depends on the 
intensity gained by development and not on after-intensifica- 
tion. It is customary for photographers to scrape away from 
the negative all the developed collodion film around the image, 
which, with its silver content, goes down the sink. With a black 
copy board there will be no collodion to scrape away and when 
intensifying no silver nitrate will be wasted on developed film 
around the image of the copy. 
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Photoengraving in Advertising 


In his “ Twentieth Century Advertising” George French 
pays a mild tribute to the debt the whole advertising business 
owes to photoengraving. In the chapter on “ Photoengraving ” 
he says: 

In none of the processes that contribute to the making of adver- 
tising has there been greater or more diverse improvement since the 
beginning of the century than in photoengraving. The chief im- 
provement has been in the increased skill of the engraver who 
finishes the plate. His judgment is now equal to that of the wood 
engraver whose place he has taken. 

Three and four color engraving for advertising purposes may 
be said to be the chief achievement during the past twenty-five 
years. It was the bringing into advertising of the artist painter, to 
design the illustrations in color, that put the engraver on his 
mettle to reproduce these paintings. So well has he succeeded that, 
frequently, when reproductions were the same size as the original 
painting, and both painting and reproduction were subsequently 
framed in the same manner, they could not easily be distinguished 
from each other. 

What the future has in store it is difficult to predict. It is 
inevitable that there will be increased use of color in advertising. 
There should also be the more common application of two print- 
ings, either by tint blocks, as previously employed, or by the use 
of the duograph, which is the printing of two halftones, made at 
different screen angles, upon each other in different hues of ink. 
Many other tried and passed-over applications of photoengraving 
are sure to be revived. One thing is certain, that the advertiser and 
the photoengraver, being so interdependent, will continue to co- 
operate to bring advertising to even a higher place than it now 
occupies in the graphic arts. 


Camera Vibration 


We were asked by a photoengraver to call and give an opin- 
ion as to the cause of the fuzzy line negatives he was getting. 
His operator thought the collodion was at fault, though it 
worked all right for halftone negatives. 

Our first suggestion, over the phone, was that it might be 
caused by camera vibration. This idea was ridiculed because it 
was an iron camera with steel springs, and halftones did not 
show vibration. On visiting the plant a bottle of ether was 
asked for. This was placed on the camera bed and the surface 
of the liquid danced from the agitation of the camera. But the 
photoengraver said: “ The whole camera vibrates together. 
The halftone negatives made on it were sharp.” Of course the 
halftone dots were sharp because they were images of the 
screen clamped tight in the plateholder and less than a quarter 
inch distant from the sensitized plate. To test properly for 
vibration a piece of line copy was focused same size on the 
ground glass. A bright grain in the ground glass was found to 
register with two crossed lines in the copy and the vibration 
between ground glass and copy was easily seen. The reason 
why sharp line negatives could not be made on that camera 
was uncorrected vibration. The moral is: Test all cameras by 
examining the image on the ground glass with a magnifier. 











Causes of ‘Dry Effect” in Negatives 

H. C., Minneapolis, writes: “ We have trouble due to dry 
effect or relief in negatives. Have read several articles on the 
cause, but none of them give a remedy. Besides this, our nega- 
tives fail to lay flat on the stripping glass. The edge of the 
negative turns up regardless of how it is handled. I notice 
this particularly with negatives that have the dry effect and 
wonder if the same element is not responsible for the trouble 
in both cases.” 

Answer.— Doctors disagree as to the cause of what is 
called “dry effect.” It is an air space that forms in spots 
between the negative film and the glass on which the negative 
is turned. My opinion is that it is caused by overintensification 
of the negative. In the early days several inventors used the 
intensifying principle of building up copper and silver on a 
negative until they got sufficient relief to make an electrotype 
and use this as a printing plate. That still could be done with 
a fine-screen halftone negative. Sometimes the cotton used 
in the collodion is at fault or the collodion may be too old. 
When the exposure is not sufficient to develop a strong nega- 
tive, recourse is too often taken to repeating the intensification 
several times. This forcing of intensification will build up 
the highlights in the negative, at the same time leaving the 
faint shadow dots low in spots between the highlight areas, 
so that when the negative is stripped and reversed on the 
stripping glass some of the small shadow spots will not touch, 
thus leaving an air space between these spots and the glass. 
The result is lack of contact with the metal in the printing 
frame. Now as to a remedy: Try change of collodion, or cot- 
ton. Give full exposure in the camera and do less intensifying. 
The negative collodion may be too thick or too old. This is 
indicated by the films curling up at the edges when stripped 
and turned over. To stop this curling try addition of a little 
more castor oil to the stripping collodion. 


Reproducing Stained Glass Windows 

“ Artist,” Newport, writes: “I enclose a reproduction of a 
stained glass window in a church here, printed by the four-color 
photoengraving process, and also a description of how the pho- 
tographing was done. The result is flat, as you will see. I have 
a couple of stained glass windows I want reproduced. Can you 
suggest a method I can employ that will give more satisfactory 
results? ” 

Answer.—The reproduction of the stained glass window 
submitted is faulty because of the method used in photograph- 
ing the window and not on account of the photomechanical 
method used. The proper way to get three-color separation 
negatives is when the window is illuminated by daylight com- 
ing through it. This was not done in the case of the window 
reproduction submitted. Then for the stained glass itself three 
printings are better than four, the inks being yellow, magenta 
and blue. A black halftone plate printéd over the colors 
destroys their brilliancy. The intensity of color in the stained 
glass can be augmented by using a black printing plate to cover 
up the white paper around the window, on the page on which 
it is printed. 


Hygienic Recommendations for Photoengravers 

The New York city board of health, after a hygienic survey 
of the ninety-seven photoengraving plants in that city and a 
physical examination of nearly all of the more than two thou- 
sand workers, formulated a sanitary code for the betterment 
of the health of the men and the social and economic advantage 
of the whole industry. 

Among the forty recommendations in this code it is sug- 
gested that the following be hooded and vented to the open 
air: All arc lights, gas driers and stoves, silver bath, boiling and 
open etching baths. Darkrooms and zinc and copper etching 
machines should be connected with an exhaust fan. Dragon’s 
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blood and resin powders should be kept and used in properly 
enclosed cabinets with exhaust ventilation. Routers should be 
required to wear protective goggles. Arc lights should be so 
shaded as not to injure eyes, etc. The principal recommenda- 
tion is ventilation and pure air for the workmen; clean working 
clothes, towels and warm water to temper cold water in winter 
weather being among other recommendations. 


Reétching Rotagravure Cylinders 

“ Etcher,” Chicago, writes: “The discussion came up in 
our shop as to whether a rotagravure cylinder can be reétched 
and burnished like a halftone photoengraving on copper. You 
can reétch on a halftone because the enamel is left on, but on 
a gravure cylinder the ‘ top’ is taken off, so there is no chance 
for reétching.” 

Answer.—Yes, a rotagravure cylinder can be reétched and 
burnished by using the hundred or more year old method of 
the banknote engraver. A fresh acid resist or “ ground” must 
be laid on the cylinder over the area requiring reétching, and 
this is done with a small hand roller, two or three inches long 
and about two inches in diameter. It is made of a composition 
but slightly elastic. This roller is turned absolutely true and 
has a glasslike surface. A regular artist-etcher’s reétching 
ground made of wax and asphalt is used and rolled over the 
place to be reétched, then the iron etching solution is painted 
on the spot and absorbed with a piece of blotter. Burnishing 
can also be done with a specially designed burnisher. 


Notes on Offset Printing 


By S.H. Horcan 


Printing from Aluminum Sheets 


The tendency in printing from aluminum sheets, either 
direct or by the offset manner, is to have the image get lighter 
as the printing progresses. When printing is being done from 
zinc the contrary occurs—the work gets heavier. 


‘Negative’? Misused for ‘‘ Reverse” 


Correspondents writing to this department should use the 
English language so as to be understood. For example, the use 
of the word “ negative” for the word “ reverse ” is getting to 
be quite a common mistake. A reader wants to know how best 
to get a “ negative image on zinc for direct printing.”” What he 
is asking for is a method of getting type photographed on 
grained zinc so that when printed the type will show in white 
against a black background. But what he really wants is how 
to get a reversed image on the zinc so that it will read right 
when printed. 

In all photographic processes a “ negative image” is one 
that shows light for dark. When a negative is made the lighter 
areas in the copy are the ones that show darkest in the nega- 
tive, and vice versa, while the word “ reverse” in photog- 
raphy means to change from right to left. English type is set 
so as to be read “ reverse.” A print on paper from the type 
reads as wanted, from left to right. So it is with type in direct 
planographic printing. The image on the press plate of grained 
zinc is reversed so as to read right when printed. The type or 
image of any kind on the grained zinc for printing in the offset 
manner is not reversed, as it reads right on the press plate. 
This is what leads to confusion. For direct printing the pho- 
tographic negative should be reversed; for offset printing the 
photographic negative need not be reversed. Black letters on 
a white ground are made from a photographic negative. White 
letters on a black ground are made from a photographic posi- 
tive. Let those taking up offset printing learn to speak a lan- 
guage understood by photographers, and they will save much 
time, mistakes and expense in giving orders for work. 
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How to Develop Advertising-Lrinting 


Based on an Interview by PHitip LuKIN with 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 


NY printing today, mister?” The day of 

the printing peddler is passing just as 

) surely as the day of the advertising printer 

is fast arriving. Most of us printers already 

realize this. Most of us also know that real 

profit lies in creating new business through 

advertising-printing, and that to do so we 

{ must become the advisers of our customers 

and plan with them for increased sales. But knowing this, we 

know nothing — for most of us are at a loss how to begin. 

How are we to become the advertising counsel of the merchants 

in our community? How may we gain their confidence? How 

can we get them to believe that we really can help? Most of 

our own advisers tell us to do these things, but they don’t tell 
us how. Tell us how, and we will be only too glad to start. 

There is one man in America who can answer these ques- 
tions. He has started and is successfully operating as adver- 
tising counsel for printers and is already bringing a group of 
nearly fifty in as many cities well on the road to success in this 
new field. It is this man, Charles Austin Bates, whom I have 
interviewed in the effort to get the answers to these questions 
for the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. Not only as printers’ 
counsel, but as advertising man in general, Mr. Bates speaks 
with authority. He is the recognized dean of the advertising 
profession. 

When all other advertising agencies were merely space 
agents, he founded an agency that handled advertising com- 
pletely — from contracting the space to the production of the 
matter to fill it. And in direct-mail advertising, from plan to 
postoffice. He founded the conception of present-day adver- 
tising agency service. His name has been associated with 
such advertising successes as Jap-a-lac, Prudential Insurance, 
Sherwin-Williams paints, Clothcraft clothes, R & G corsets, 
Regal shoes, Aeolian, Robert Burns cigars and Prophylactic 
brushes. He is now an active force in the New York Advertis- 
ing Club and was the recipient of that club’s 1925 gold medal 
for distinguished service in teaching the art of copy writing. 

It was with some difficulty that I made my appointment 
with Mr. Bates, for he is very busy. But the trouble was well 
worth while, as his words will be of vital interest to the many 
readers of this article. Mr. Bates said: 

There is nothing the printer can do to increase the consumption 
of routine printing; its volume depends entirely on business condi- 
tions. When merchants and manufacturers are busy they use more 
letterheads, more office forms and more of every sort of routine 
printing than they do in times of depression. No effort of the 
printer can change these conditions. On the other hand, there is no 
limit to the amount of advertising-printing that can be developed 
—that can be used with profit to the advertiser. 

More than ninety-nine out of every hundred businesses in every 
community in the United States can use advertising-printing to 
increase sales at a profit. And the necessity for it increases in dull 
times, when the printer’s presses are hungry for work. 

At the present time, hardly one business man in a thousand uses 
the combination of printing and the United States mail as an aid 
to his selling with any degree of understanding or efficiency, and 
not one in a thousand uses as much of it as he could use with profit. 

Whoever brings to him a better understanding of the great sell- 
ing power of printed words by mail, shows him how to use this 
power, and assists him in the execution of the details, is performing 
a beneficial service and is doing his share toward the reduction of 
the burdensome cost of the distribution of merchandise. Thus, even 
if the printer embarks on this business with a purely selfish motive, 
it may be said that he will benefit less than his customer. 


And the printer is the logical producer and creator of direct- 
mail advertising. With a few exceptions, the greatest cost in a 
piece of advertising, or of a direct-mail advertising campaign, is 
in the printing — that is, in the typesetting, paper, presswork and 
binding. Direct-mail advertising can not be produced except by 
some process of duplication; whether this process be by means of 
an ordinary printing press, or of a multigraph machine or a mimeo- 
graph, it is all, broadly speaking, printing, and it can be done best 
and most economically in a regularly organized printing plant. 
The printing plant represents by far the greatest investment neces- 
sary for the production of direct-mail advertising. 

There is no reason why he should not print, fill in and address 
facsimile letters, because, essentially, the entire process of their pro- 
duction is printing. It is just as logical for him to handle addressing 
and mailing as it is to do bindery work on a folder or booklet. 
The addition to his plant of the necessary multigraph, typewriting 
and addressing machines is a small item. Their operation can be 
made highly profitable and the investment involved is negligible. 

The printer already has ninety to ninety-five per cent of the 
mechanical equipment required for the production of any direct- 
mail campaign, and, with the possible exception of the newspaper 
advertising man, the printer comes into contact with and knows 
more about different kinds of businesses than any one else in his 
town. It will be very much easier for him to learn enough of the 
principles and practice of advertising to enable him to give good 
service in this line to his customers than it was for him originally 
to learn to be a good compositor or a good pressman. The printer 
with any aptitude at all can become a journeyman advertising man 
in much less time than it took him to get a journeyman’s card in 
a typographical or pressman’s union. 

If the printer is too busy to do this himself, he can employ 
advertising men to do the work for him in his own organization, 
or he may, in the beginning, engage the services of free-lance men 
who are now available in most cities. 

How shall the printer begin? The printer who seeks to develop 
a business in direct-mail advertising must first of all believe in it 
for his own business. He must demonstrate his faith by his works. 
First, he must compile a list of all the concerns in town which are 
desirable customers. These are the ones who can use advertising- 
printing and for whose work he must ask. 

At least in the beginning, say for three or four months, the 
printer’s own advertising campaign should consist of the mailing 
of at least one piece of matter each week. The forms used may be 
varied, but the cost must be kept down. 

The printer may, if he chooses, use a regular house-organ as 
one mailing in each month, but my personal preference is for a 
booklet issued once a month in varying style, size and form. The 
only advantage of a house-organ is that it has a more or less defi- 
nite publication date, but the booklet may have the same. 

The trouble with most house-organs is that their preparation 
becomes perfunctory. In each issue there is a certain amount of 
space to be filled. Almost always a considerable part of this space 
is filled with matter of no particular value or interest. The advan- 
tage of the booklet is that the size can be varied from month to 
month, and no weak or worthless words need be included simply 
for the sake of filling space. 

The copy for the printer’s campaign should bear directly on 
printing as advertising. It is unnecessary to make any but the brief- 
est reference to the fact that he is a general printer of routine work. 
It is advertising-printing he wants — printing which does not now 
exist, but which must be created and developed. If he can do that 
kind of printing he can do any other kind, and his persistent adver- 
tising will naturally and inevitably give him, without any special 
effort, a greater than usual percentage of the local commercial print- 
ing —- and his prices will be less and less fixed by competition. 

The printer may be able to write the copy for his own adver- 
tising, but his time will be better used if it is devoted to personal 
salesmanship and to the management of his business and production. 
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There are many writers of copy for printers’ use, both in individual 
and in syndicated service. Naturally some of these writers are of 
greater understanding and ability than others. The printer should 
secure what he believes to be the best work in this line, because 
the difference in cost between best and mediocre is small or nothing. 

The greatest point, however, in the printer’s advertising, as well 
as in the advertising of his customers, is that it shall be persistent, 
frequent and continuous. He can not expect to send out one, or 
three, or a dozen mailings and accomplish the result he wishes. He 
must adopt direct-mail advertising as a definite and permanent part 
of his business and he should no more stop it or interrupt it than 
he should let his insurance policies lapse. If he does not believe this, 
or will not do it, he would better not attempt to go into the business 
of advertising-printing. 

What shall the printer offer? It is not enough to offer merely 
mechanical assistance in the production of this advertising-printing. 
Almost without exception, every printer thinks he is a “ quality ” 
printer; believes in his ability as a typographer; in his judgment 
of paper and ink and their combination; and there are many good 
pressmen. Therefore, if he is going to increase the amount of 
advertising-printing to be done, he must offer, and be able to show, 
his prospects profitable ways of using this kind of printing. 

In other words, he must offer to assist in the making of plans 
for direct-mail advertising and in producing the copy necessary in 
the execution of these plans. And he must prepare himself either 
by study and practice, or by the employment of outside specialists, 
for the performance of this service. 

The printer should be prepared and equipped to do the whole 
job. Much of the force of direct-mail advertising depends on prompt 
and regular mailing of the units in a campaign. Only a few business 
houses are organized to do this work. The task of preparing a mail- 
ing list and keeping it up to date appalls them. The addressing 
upsets office routine — and therefore is subject to delay. 

The printer must make it just as easy for the advertiser to use 
direct-mail as it is to use space in a newspaper. He must assume 
all the details. It is as much a part of his work as presswork or 
binding. He will make a proper charge for it, of course. 

The printer, having in his own advertising announced his will- 
ingness and ability to assist in making plans for the increase of 
sales by direct-mail advertising, will receive invitations to demon- 
strate his ability and tell exactly what he means by what he says. 
A merchant or manufacturer will say to him: “All right, you say 
you can increase my sales. How are you going to do it? Show me.” 

The only way to determine just how direct-mail advertising can 
be used profitably in any business is to first know the conditions 
and circumstances of that business. There is no universal rule. 
There is nothing that can be put up in boxes like pills and admin- 
istered to all businesses alike. But the underlying principle is always 
the same. The way to apply the principle is found by analysis. 

In every business there are (1) a certain number of regular cus- 
tomers, (2) a group of occasional or intermittent customers, (3) a 
number of exactly the same sort of people who are not customers 
at present, but whose business would be acceptable. Increase in sales 
can be secured from all of these groups and from no one else. 

The merchant or manufacturer who has something to offer to 
every family or every individual in the community can not profit- 
ably use direct-mail advertising exclusively to cover his field. In 
nearly all cases, however, he can use direct-mail advertising as an 
adjunct to his general advertising in periodical publications. 

In the case of a retail merchant, there is in every community, 
large or small, a certain group of prospective customers whose 
business is more than ordinarily desirable. In a town, let us say, of 
40,000 population and therefore with approximately 8,000 families, 
there are always 1,000 to 2,000 families whose financial ability 
makes them the best and most desirable customers — makes them 
probable purchasers of more merchandise in any line than all of the 
other families together. It is therefore logical that the merchant 
should exert greater efforts to secure them as customers than he 
exerts in general indirect newspaper advertising. 

The manufacturer makes machines, tools or products that are 
used in other businesses, or his product is something that is sold 
to consumers direct, or to consumers through jobbers or dealers, 
or both. The problem of non-commercial businesses like insurance 
brokers, banks, realtors and others can be measured by prac- 
tically the same method. They all have customers and desire more 
customers. 
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In order to become familiar with the conditions of a business 
the printer must question the client on a number of matters, includ- 
ing past sales, features of the business, goal to be reached, com- 
petition, and many other points. The matter is too broad to be 
gone into in detail here. Suffice it to say that the advertising man 
whom the printer hires, or the advertising counsel he retains, will 
be sufficiently capable to compile a list of questions which will 
bring to light the facts that have to be known. Many printers find 
it advisable to print this list in questionnaire form. This has the 
psychological effect of making the client less timid in setting down 
intimate details of his business. 

With the needed information to work upon, it is possible to 
determine (1) whether or not direct-mail advertising can be used 
with profit, (2) how much of it can be used, taking into considera- 
tion the present volume of sales, the service offered and the financial 
ability of the advertiser. 

If we know how many regular customers a retail merchant has 
we can subtract their number from the total number of possible 
buyers in his community and obtain the number of his possible 
prospects. To arrive at the number of names he should have on his 
direct-mail advertising list we subtract also, so far as we are able 
to judge, all of the undesirable people in this list of prospects, or, 
by proceeding from the opposite direction, we select from the ful! 
list of prospects all those whose business is desirable and is likely 
to amount to enough to justify the cost of securing it. 

The trade of a family with an income of $5,000 a year is more 
desirable, more valuable and more profitable than that of a family 
with $2,000 a year. How far down the line of incomes we shall go 
in making up a list depends on the character of the business and 
the kind and grade of goods offered for sale. It would not pay a 
high-class furniture dealer, or jeweler, to advertise to people whose 
incomes are barely sufficient to cover their rent and absolute neces- 
sities. Yet, when he advertises in the local newspaper he is paying 
for reaching this, to him, undesirable class. He is wasting money 
which would not be wasted if he addressed, direct and only, the 
people who he knows to have the ability to buy his kind of mer- 
chandise. The only way he can address these people effectively and 
economically is through direct-mail advertising. 

In the case of a manufacturer or jobber we subtract the num- 
ber of his regular customers from the total number of possible 
customers in the territory which he covers. Exactly as in the case 
of the retail merchant, we eliminate from this list all of those 
whose business for one reason or another may not be desirable. 
That is, if the goods are sold to retail grocers, it may be decided 
that those with ratings of less than $1,000, or $5,000, would not 
make desirable and satisfactory customers and therefore it would 
be a waste of money to solicit their business. 

The average annual purchases of present customers may be 
taken as a fair index of the average annual purchases of the new 
customers who will be secured, so if this annual average is $100, 
and an increase of $10,000 in sales is desired, we know that our 
problem is to secure 100 new accounts of average volume, and to 
do this we must address a list of prospects sufficiently large so that 
100 will be a reasonable percentage from whom to expect business. 

We must estimate the probable profit which will result from 
these 100 new accounts, and this will determine the amount of 
money which the advertiser can afford to spend in the effort to 
secure them. First, last and always, the fact must be kept in mind 
that the advertiser, the man who pays the bills, must not be urged 
or advised to spend more money than there is reason to believe he 
will get back with profit. 

After the amount of a reasonable expenditure has been deter- 
mined, proportionate to desired results and to reasonably profitable 
results, the business analyst suggests the form, extent, character and 
number of mailings to be used in the selling campaign. As all this 
is based on the value of each new account, so is the cost of the cam- 
paign estimated on the basis of so much per name. That is, a cam- 
paign consisting of twenty-six mailings distributed over a year’s 
time may cost a dollar and a half per name to a list of 1,000 or 
more. If more frequent or more elaborate mailings are required, 
the cost per name will, of course, increase, and if it is decided that 
a shorter campaign will be sufficient the cost per name decreases. 
So that a campaign of twelve or fifteen mailings, for instance, may 
cost a total of only seventy or eighty cents per name. 

During the study necessary for proper analysis, the story to 
be told in the campaign (that is, the kind of copy to be used) wil! 
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have become apparent. The reasons which have secured and held 
present customers will have been fully disclosed, and it is these rea- 
sons that will be given in the copy to prospective customers. The 
more Clearly, forcefully and persuasively the story is told, the better 
will be the results. 

The printed vehicles which carry the copy to the prospect must 
be of adequate quality, but must not be extravagant. They must 
be good enough to deserve and gain attention. They must be 
respectable, but their cost must not be so much as to eat up all of 
the possible profits of the campaign to the advertiser. 

The final step in the plan is the determination of the mailing 
schedule — the decision as to how often and in what order the 
various pieces of copy shall reach the prospective buyer. The kind 
of business, the seasonal buying periods and the rapidity with which 
results are desired almost automatically indicate the proper mail- 
ing schedule. 

Mailing dates— the periodicity of the campaign — are impor- 
tant. Not only seasons of the year must be considered, but months, 
weeks and even days. As a rule, mailing should be timed to avoid 
delivery on Monday. Sometimes a rapid-fire schedule should be 
followed with mailings as often as every other day for a week or 
two, working up to the climax of the outstandingly important piece 
of the campaign. Sometimes the campaign should be a regular, per- 
sistent, steady, rhythmic pound, like the hammer of a pile-driver. 

Number of mailings, form, copy, periodicity — all depend upon 
the story to be told, the result desired, the rapidity with which 
the result is wanted. Plain common sense, calmly and dispassion- 
ately applied, will bring the right answer. 

The sale of a direct-mail advertising campaign is almost entirely 
different from the sale of a job of printing. The buyer of a direct- 
mail campaign is only incidentally the purchaser of copy, ink, 
paper and postage. He is not interested in these things except as a 
means to an end. What he really wants to buy is increased sales. 

In his own advertising the printer has said that sales can be 
increased by the use of direct-mail campaigns. It is the truth of 
this statement which must be sold to the prospect. 

The first fact to establish is that there is no mystery and no 
miracle about direct-mail advertising. In its essence it is simply 
asking for business from people who are in position to give it and 
who themselves will benefit by the transaction. Any business man 
will admit the common-sense logic of writing a letter to a pros- 
pective customer, asking for his business and telling him why he 
should give it. Most business men will admit, without argument, 
the advisability of writing several such letters to any one desirable 
prospect. When he has gone this far he has agreed to the entire 
principle of direct-mail advertising. 

The object of a first interview is not to sell a campaign, but to 
arouse such interest that the printer’s prospect shall be willing 
to give the information about his business which is necessary for an 
intelligent analysis. What is wanted is his agreement to give open- 
minded consideration to a definite written plan, based on this 
analysis. 

Submit the plan in writing and do not be afraid to make it as 
long as may be necessary to cover the subject completely. Remem- 
ber, it is about your prospect’s business — not about yours — and 
he will therefore read and consider every word of it. 

Start your plan with a statement of “ conditions ”— repeat 
the facts given in the information blank. State the “ objective ” 
— which, of course, is an increase in sales, but show where and 
from whom this increase can reasonably be expected. 

In your “ recommendation ” make clear and plain your reasons 
for believing the suggested procedure will be effective. Don’t try to 
force a sale. Forget the dotted line. Think only about what your 
prospect really ought to buy. Interest yourself in his problem and 
forget that you have idle presses. 

In this business what you want is not so much an immediate 
order as sustained relations. You want the confidence of your cus- 
tomer — and to get it you must deserve it. Let him feel that you 
do not want him to spend an unnecessary dollar — that what you 
desire is results for him — results at the least possible cost. 

Direct mail is of no earthly use unless it pays the advertiser. 
And it will pay him ninety-nine times in one hundred if it is prop- 
erly planned and rightly executed. 

You can not write copy for one or a few pieces that will give 
any idea of the complete campaign — neither can I, neither can 
anyone else. The total number of pieces in a proposed campaign 
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really constitute one single message — delivered serially, Whether 
or not the campaign is successful depends to a very large extent on 
how the copy is written, not in a single piece, but with all the 
pieces coérdinating — and upon the periodicity and timeliness of 
the mailings. Attempting to judge such a campaign by looking at a 
single piece would be about the same as considering one brick a 
sample of a finished house. 

Impress upon your customer that it is to your interest to give 
him just as much for his money as you can possibly afford. Your 
interest in making the campaign a success is second only to his own, 
because when its success is demonstrated you are surely going to 
get more work to do, and if the result should be failure you will 
have killed a customer. 

Get these things fixed in your mind and stand pat. Forget — 
forget — forget that you are a printer. Forget that your presses 
are hungry. Maintain your position, even though you lose a job 
now and then, for the mere fact that you stand pat and lose a 
job unless your customer will let you do it the way it should be 
done will build for you the confidence of your prospect more than 
any other thing you can do, and if you don’t get that particular 
job you will get another better one bye and bye. 

I reiterate that what you have to sell is not printing. You must 
first sell the fundamental principle of printed words by mail as 
an aid to sales, and second, you must sell the belief in your ability 
to put the proper words, in proper typographical form, onto the 
proper kind of paper and send it out the requisite number of times, 
with the correct frequency. It is really very simple if you think 
so. Just get the fundamentals fixed in your mind — and, once more 
— forget that you are a printer—and the work becomes easier. 


Creating New &ffects 


By C. M. LirrELJOHN 


Striking novel notes in printing is the aim of many design- 
ers and workers in type faces, initials and borders. Each crea- 
tive printer with a feeling for the deep underlying artistry of 
his calling strives to overcome his limitations and bring his own 
possibilities to full fruition. 

The practical printer, desirous of making the most of the 
wishes of the buyer, endeavors to create new effects, to work 
out new motives and display his personality in some tangible 
form through the flexible medium of the graphic arts. In this, 
his light will shine with a brilliance that will reflect only the 
degree with which he has mastered his art. 

As conditions change and life swirls and eddies about him, 
the printer is compelled, in keeping pace with the fast moving 
events, to change his conceptions in design and typography 
and constantly employ new motives and expressions. Precon- 
ceived notions and hackneyed processes are flung by the way- 
side if he is to participate in contemporaneous art, or if he is 
to bring into his work a novelty and a freshness that will strike 
a responsive chord among his contemporaries. 

There is in typographic arrangement and selection, to an 
extent proportionate with designing, an underlying motive, a 
thought and emotion, which is the expression of the creative 
printer. Realization of an idea in terms of type or in print that 
is warmed by the enthusiasm of the worker is high art. Success 
depends upon practical ability as well as upon the strength of 
the guiding inspiration, happy selection and freshness of the 
appeal that is made. Historic subjects have been touched but 
lightly as sources of inspiration for the creative worker in print 
and its allies; nature abounds with a wealth of detail. 

New motives as well as new interpretations and new expres- 
sions must be sought by the creator, shunning all the conven- 
tionalities, as well as the habitual, the ultra-prosaic, the usual 
and the commonplace. These to him are monotonous and dis- 
tasteful; to employ them would literally destroy his creative 
power. He seeks in life and in nature the ever fresh note that 
his printing will strike by the novelty of its arrangement, its 
typographic harmony and the expression of his personality that 
is woven with the motive to make a moving, universal appeal. 
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“Ghe Lrinting of Linoleum 


By Ruys G. THACKWELL 


"ROM prehistoric days, when hard-tamped 
earth, with perhaps some covering, was 
) used to promote comfort in dwellings, 
through periods when rich rugs were laid 
or when stone floors were covered with 
Y clean rushes to guard against dampness, 
the skill and imagination of man has ever 
been directed in seeking a new and better 
means of increasing health and foot-comfort by improvement 
of floors. And the printer now is serving to beautify a new 
type of floor, durable, quiet, not hard on the feet, a floor pro- 
duced by newly discovered secrets of chemistry. This is lino- 
leum, combination of flax and oil, the invention of Fred 





Natives of Bengal Cutting Jute for Linoleum Flooring 


Walton, who sought to devise a material which would have the 
warmth of a carpet and the dust-and-water-repelling qualities 
of oilcloth. 

This article will describe the service that the printer is 
rendering in printing linoleum to make it more pleasing to 
the eye: He is aiding in carpeting the world. There are two 
kinds of linoleum. One is inlaid and the other is printed. A 
design is actually printed with presses, oil paints being used. 
To fashion patterns on wooden printing blocks requires a skill 
which has been highly developed as a craft in England and on 
the Continent. Careful, painstaking work of cutting blocks 
used in making printed linoleum is done by hand by talented 
workmen across the Atlantic Ocean. 

Blocks are as long as the width of the flooring to be pro- 
duced, either six or twelve feet in length, and eighteen inches 
in width. For each color in the pattern a separate block must 
be made. 

Patterns are first sketched on paper and then are trans- 
ferred to the wooden blocks. The face of the block sometimes 
is made up of tiny pegs; these projections, which are to print 
the patterns, are then left standing, while all the others are 
cut away. There are many patterns which can not be printed 
by means of these pegs; it is then necessary to use strips of 
brass, which are bent to shape and hammered into the wooden 
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block. Before a pattern is finally determined, hand-block print- 
ers try out the designs by using special blocks, eighteen inches 
square, in as many as twenty-five to one hundred different 
combinations. Here the art of the expert colorist becomes evi- 
dent. He must know what home owners want. 

These colors are in powdered form and are ground and 
reground until they finally pass through two rollers, less than 
one-thousandth of an inch apart, so that there is no possibility 
of grit or other foreign substance getting into the printing 
paint. This and the care with which paints are mixed results 
in a brilliant luster and the remarkably smooth finish of the 
linoleum. 

As the future “ carpet’ passes underneath these blocks, 
which are automatically coated with paint, the blocks come 
down on the surface of the linoleum and leave impressions of 
each color. As the linoleum moves onward, the block is raised 
and comes down again and again while the seemingly endless 
strip of plain brown linoleum passes under it to receive a print 
of the pattern. 

The printed linoleum now must be returned to the drying 
stoves and kept there for six or seven days so that the paint 
may thoroughly harden. When it is removed from the hot room 
it is taken to a trimming machine, where selvage on edges is 
cut off by sharp knives. Here it is subjected to final inspection 
for any flaws that might have developed as a result of imper- 
fect inking of printing blocks or running of color. If the pat- 
tern is perfect the finished product is measured automatically 
and cut into rolls of about sixty square yards, crated and 
placed in a warehouse for shipment to the world. 

To make linoleum, products are gathered from far places 
throughout the world. Linseed oil, a heavy amber fluid pressed 
from flaxseed, is brought to the printers of this flooring in 





Cutting Blocks for Linoleum Printing 


United States from India, Russia and Argentina. Cork, also 
essential in making the material, is transported here from the 
mountainous districts of the Spanish peninsula and from 
Africa. In marshy regions around Bengal, India, half-naked 
natives gather jute in swamps and, to remove the outer fiber, 
they beat with wooden paddles the tall stems, as only the inner 
fiber of jute is used in the making of burlap, which is the 
foundation of linoleum. 
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How the Linoleum Is Inspected Before Cutting and Packing 


Thus through skill and imagination of man has been created 
a waterproof floor covering, beautified by printers, inexpensive 
to produce, and impervious to dampness. 


The large illustration above shows how the linoleum is care- 
fully inspected in one of the cutting rooms of the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Stencils as Aids to Golor Printing 


By Henry Lewis BULLEN 


INCE the Typographic Library of the 
American Type Founders Company has 
) shown its exhibition of recent European 
fine book and commercial printing in Jer- 
sey City, New York and Boston, many 
inquiries have been made regarding the 
stenciled colors which give remarkable 

4 brilliancy to much of the French color 
printing. The French name for the method is coloris au pochoir. 
These stencils have been used in France for more than thirty 
years, but, as secrecy was considered to be desirable, not much 
has been said or written about their use. Since the early eight- 
eenth century the hand coloring of prints, principally copper- 
plate, has been a distinct and well employed profession in 
France. When photomechanical methods were applied to color 
printing, creating a freer use of color illustrations in books, 
the stencils were introduced to quicken production and reduce 
costs. The work of expert stencilists is better than that of the 
average hand colorists, a small group of whom still practice 
their profession. In this group are a very few whose work is 
superior to any obtainable from stencils, but more expensive. 
Stencils are used in various ways. They are usually cut in 
specially made heavy oiled paper, but sometimes fine flattened 
copper foil is used. The usual method is to print key plates 
separately, or in type forms in signatures; upon these key 
plates the desired colors are applied by registering a stencil 





for each color and applying the colors with a brush. Water 
colors are used. The work is usually done by women, who, 
after receiving careful training in the use of the brushes, work 
with remarkable celerity. Skilfully used, the brushes and water 
colors give a much closer approach to the original painting, 
with more brilliancy of color, than it is possible to obtain by 
impression. The best stencil work requires the same knowledge 
of color manipulation as the best of chromo-lithography. 
Another method is to complete a printing in three or four 
colors from relief color process plates or color gravure, and 
then apply additional colors by means of stencils. This method 
imparts a desirable vivacity to photomechanical color printing 
not otherwise obtainable. As is said in the catalogue of the 
exhibition of European printing, “the French have taken the 
mechanical appearance out of photomechanical printing.” 
Since about 1900 a stenciling machine, invented by M. 
Arson, has been in use in a few establishments on the more 
common kinds of work, such as fashion plates and long runs 
of books in color for children. The machines can apply as many 
as eight colors from eight stencils at one movement. The sten- 
cils, as many as are required, are secured in a row on a carrier. 
The brushes are arranged underneath the stencils, and are 
charged with the colors in an ingenious way. When the sheets 
to be colored are all in register on the several stencils, all the 
colors are applied by one lateral movement of the brushes. 
This machine is not used for fine prints or book illustration. 
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The Library 
Lo, all in silence, all in silence stand: 
The mighty Folios first, a lordly band; 
Then the Quartos their well-ordered ranks 
maintain 
And light Octavos fill a spacious plain. 
See yonder, ranged in more frequent rows, 
A humbler band of Duodecimos. 
—Crabbe (1754-1832). 


* * * * 


Typemaking and Typography in 1584 

N F.-Andre Thevet’s book in two vol- 

umes, “ The True Portraits and Lives 
of Illustrious Men,” printed in Paris in 
1584 by the widow of Jacques Kerver, 
a famous printer, there is mention of 
several famous printers. In it is the sec- 
ond portrait of Johann Gutenberg, an 
engraving on copper, a history of the 
invention of printing, and the earliest 
detailed description of the methods used 
in making types. We venture a free 
translation: 

The first requisite for making types is to 
have pieces of soft steel, on the ends of 
which the punch cutter engraves the char- 
acter with burins, and also with counter 
punches which open the white spaces within 
the character by forming hollows in the 
face of the steel. He then with a file finishes 
the face of the character, which is cut in 
reverse. He then hardens the punch and 
polishes it. He then drives the steel punch 
into a piece of fine tempered copper of suit- 
able size. The character in the copper is 
now in a natural position, no longer re- 
versed, and this is called a matrix strike. 
A workman then adjusts the matrix in an 
iron mould, into which he pours molten 
metal, a mixture of lead, tin, antimony and 
other materials, which make the type metal 
harder and more durable. 

The above description proves that in 
a general way there was no change in 
the method of making types from 1584 
(and probably earlier) until 1884— 
three hundred years — until the inven- 
tion of the Benton steel letter punch 
engraving machine in the latter year. 

Thevet goes on to describe the method 
of printing as he saw it done in 1584: 

The types are placed in a large wooden 
case, divided into small compartments, one 
for each character, but arranged in a pecu- 
liar way, not consecutively according to the 
alphabet. The compositor places the manu- 
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By Henry Lewis BULLEN 


script copy of the work to be printed in 
front of him in a copyholder, and picks out 
the types from the compartments of the 
case one by one. These he forms into pages, 
which are placed in an iron frame, and 
secures the whole on the marble bed of the 
press. A workman then covers the faces of 
the types in the pages with ink, for that 
purpose using wooden balls covered with 




















“This is the Dutch Compositor,”’ from an original 
pen and ink sketch by Rudyard Kipling. Toward 
the end of the Boer-British War the war correspon- 
dents commandeered a Boer printing office in Pre- 
toria and issued a daily newspaper, the contents of 
which were furnished by a brilliant group of British 
and American journalists and artists. The pen and 
ink drawing from which the above sketch was repro- 
duced was made for and appeared in that interesting 
journal, copies of which command high prices 
from collectors. 


leather and muslin. At the same time 
another workman places a sheet of damp- 
ened paper on the tympan. In the tympan 
is a blanket to protect the faces of the 
types from injury by the iron face of the 
platen. The paper and the tympan are then 
covered with a frisket, which holds the 
paper straight and protects it from being 
smeared. The tympan and frisket are then 
brought down on the type form, which is 
brought under the platen by means of a 
handle on a cylinder to which pulling belts 
are attached. The impression is then taken 
by pulling the lever. But preliminary to 
this work, and to keep the press busy all 
day, a workman takes off two or three 
proofs of the form. These are carefully 
examined by a corrector, who marks the 
errors, which are corrected in the form with 
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a bodkin. All unnecessary letters are re- 
moved, adjustments of lines made, and 
reversals and other errors which have acci- 
dentally come into the composition are 
corrected. 

From the foregoing we learn that, 
except for the substitution of rollers for 
inking balls, there has been no change 
in the method of printing with hand 
presses in three and three-quarters cen- 
turies. Thevet was not a practical printer 
or typefounder, and our translation is 
somewhat clearer to the printer than his 
original, though we understand always 
what he is striving to describe. He tells 
us that two workmen are required to run 
the press: one who collects and feeds 
the sheets, and one who pulls the im- 
pression. He says the latter inks the 
form, but we are sure he is wrong. Prob- 
ably from the beginning of printing, 
about 1454, the man who put the sheet 
to the guides or points on the tympan 
also ran the form under the platen and 
pulled the impression, while the other 
man was kept busy enough distributing 
the ink and inking the form, just as 
Collectanea did a little more than fifty 
years ago when he worked on Albion 
hand presses. 

The first thorough description of let- 
terpress printing and typefounding ap- 
peared in 1683 in Moxon’s “ Mechanick 
Exercises Applied to the Art of Print- 
ing.” Moxon was a practical man and 
leaves nothing untold, but the methods 
he describes we clearly see are identical 
with those in Thevet’s time, a hundred 
years earlier —so slow was progress in 
mechanical invention, until the invention 
of steam power by James Watt in 1765. 
That invention was the mother of tens 
of thousands of inventions. 


* * * Xx 


Indiscriminate Commas 

Once upon a time a celebrated author 
received from his printer a galley proof, 
on which was written alongside a particu- 
lar paragraph the words, “ There is some 
ambiguity here.” The author replied, 
“There is no ambiguity here but what 
is caused by your profuse use of the 
comma, which you sprinkle over the page 
as from a dredge-box.” 
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THE PRINTING EsTIMATOR Must KNow PAPER STOCK AND 
How To Ficure It.—The paper stock required for a job of 
printing is practically the only known factor in the order; prac- 
tically the only factor in the production of the job where 
quality and quantity required and its cost may be determined 
with absolute certainty before the order is received or booked; 
yet every estimator knows that more errors, and consequently 
more losses, have been made in figuring paper stock than in 
all other items required in the job. Sometimes not more than 
one-half the number of sheets required is figured; in other 
cases, twice the number. Again, when matching of stock is 
required, a wrong quality or grade is selected, with consequent 
loss in money or customer satisfaction. This is partly due to 
carelessness, but more so to lack of knowledge of a few simple 
and practical rules for determining the quality and quantity 
of paper stock required; but it proves how necessary such 
knowledge is to the estimator. 

How to Determine Quality— From the paper merchant’s 
price list or catalogue one will gather that paper stock in 
common use today is designated as follows: News-print, book, 
cover, offset, manila, writing, bond, ledger, bristol, blank, thin 
paper or tissue, check and typewriter. Practically all of these 
come in different grades and different prices, while others again, 
such as book and cover papers and bonds, come in different 
finishes. Book papers, for instance, may be machine finished, 
super-calendered, or sized and super-calendered; others may 
be laid, wove or egg-shell, all according to the method used in 
production. Or they may be coated or enameled with a glossy 
or a dull finish. As a general rule, writings, bonds and ledgers, 
and some of the better grade book papers, are watermarked. 
They are thus easy to match; only size, weight and color need 
be compared. 

The watermark is practically the only sure identification 
mark of paper stock. When stock without a watermark is to be 
matched, color, texture, grain, finish, thickness and weight 
must be studied minutely, thus requiring, above all, a thor- 
ough knowledge of grades and finishes. This knowledge may be 
acquired by a close study of manufacturers’ or merchants’ 
sample books, or it may not, according to one’s qualifications. 
A micrometer and an exact scale are also required. To match 
a given sample of paper stock without a watermark, one may 
follow this rule: First determine the finish; then compare 
grain, texture and color; tear sheet in both directions to com- 
pare fiber; measure with micrometer for thickness; weigh to 
obtain exact weight. Turn corner of cardboard to see if pasted. 

The following will give a somewhat detailed distinction 
between the different kinds of paper stock: Writings are made 
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from well beaten pulp and are well sized and finished with a 
smooth surface; may be either laid or wove. 

Bonds are made from long fibers and are sized and finished 
with a hard surface. The better grades contain a certain per- 
centage of rag; some are all rag. A considerable variety of 
finishes is given to these papers, but practically none is of 
consequence except the regular, linen or ripple finishes. For 
the regular or smooth finish the paper is made up into “ books,” 
being interleaved with smooth zinc plates and rolled back and 
forth between two heavy rollers; for the so-called linen finish, 
sheets of linen cloth are alternated with the paper and the 
zinc sheets, so that the squeezing of the rollers impresses the 
weave of the cloth into the paper. Fancy cover papers and 
pasted bristols are surfaced in the same manner. Ledger papers 
are plated with zinc sheets. They are sized harder than writings 
and bonds, and are made from long fibers, usually of rag. 

Book papers, with the exception of the super-calendered, 
receive their surface in the ordinary process of papermaking. 
They are cut by sheet cutters so arranged that the sheets may 
be cut simultaneously from different rolls. For M. F. and S. 
and S. C. as many as six or eight rolls may be sheeted together. 
The disadvantage of this is that any variation in weight which 
may easily occur in the making results in a corresponding 
variation throughout the ream. This is the cause of a lot of 
trouble in the pressroom, as sheets of different thicknesses will 
show a variation in press impression. The better grades of 
book papers are cut from only one or two rolls at a time, which 
insures a more uniform result. They are also given a more 
careful sorting and inspection. Coated paper, being prone to 
surface imperfections, is sorted and inspected sheet by sheet. 

Super-calendering gives the highest finish obtainable to 
uncoated stock. The paper is run through a machine with nine 
rolls, seven of which are made of hard paper, the two at the 
top and bottom being of chilled steel. The paper is either run 
through a dampener and sprayed with water before calender- 
ing, or it passes over steam boxes which are attached to the 
calenders. In this condition the paper can be rolled flatter and 
smoother. The stock so treated loses about ten per cent of its 
bulk, compared with machine finish paper of an equal weight. 

Paper stock is coated by running it through a special 
machine, where a mixture of china clay, with casein as an 
adhesive, is sprinkled over the moving sheet. As the paper 
emerges with its fresh coating it is automatically caught up 
by sticks in a conveyor rack, which are spaced to carry it hang- 
ing in festoons through the long hot room to the winders, 
where it is rolled up. Different kinds of finishes are then 
applied. Book papers are run through super-calenders; glazed 
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and other high-gloss paper through a special friction calender, 
and the so-called “ flint ” paper through a machine where it is 
automatically polished by a smooth flint stone, which gives the 
highest possible glaze; dull-finish coated papers require a spe- 
cial kind of coating and receive very light calendering after 
being coated; high-finish book papers of the better grades are 
double-coated and run through the calenders several times. 
The coating may be dyed to any color desired. 

The wove finish is obtained by covering the dandy roll 
with a fine wire cloth of an even texture. Laid paper is prac- 
tically a watermarked paper, in which the whole surface is 
marked by a specially constructed dandy roll that imprints 
a mark in imitation of the early hand molds. There are heavy 
lines running with the grain of the paper and lighter lines 
running across 


An “anti _—_” surface is obtained by skipping the calender 
rolls and le- ‘he paper rough as it comes off the felt to 
the driers 

The -shell ” finish is the natural finish of the stock as 


it comes 1. » the driers, the finish having been obtained from 
the felt in the presses. Another finish is called “text”; it is 
produced by calendering lighter than for M. F. “ English fin- 
ish” is a smooth, velvety machine finish; it requires a paper 
of very close formation, containing about twenty per cent of 
mineral filler. 

Bristols and other heavy papers are given a high finish by 
the use of “ water doctors,” which keep two or more of the 
calender rolls moist, dampening the stock while it is being 
calendered. 

Gummed papers are made by passing the web through a 
machine which coats it with glue, after which it passes over 
a drying apparatus and is wound in rolls ready for finishing. 

The manilas are, as the name implies, made from the fiber 
of manila hemp. They are somewhat difficult to bleach white, 
which is the reason for their muddy appearance. 

These classifications will give the estimator a working 
knowledge of all paper stocks coming within his field of oper- 
ations. If he acquaints himself with the different grades, he 
will be better qualified to judge correctly when he is called 
upon either to match samples or to suggest suitable stock for 
the work in hand. There are customers who, when they place 
an order, demand an exact duplicate of the sample submitted. 
It is then up to the estimator to show his good judgment. It is 
not always an easy matter to match the various samples, espe- 
cially on coated book papers and cardboards; but as long as 
he can match the sample in grade, quality and color, the brand 
is of minor consequence. There are so many brands practically 
alike in all essential details that an exact match may be made 
from half a dozen different ones. What matters is to appraise 
the value of the sheet correctly. With a little practice from 
day to day this may be done readily. In this, as in practically 
every other case, practice and experience are the main factors, 
although there are certain theoretical principles in the appraisal 
of paper stock, a knowledge of which will benefit the beginner 
and the expert alike. These principles are stated clearly by 
William Bond Wheelwright in his book, “ From Paper Mill 
to Pressroom ”: 

Color being a purely relative term as applied to the variations 
in so-called “ white” papers, it is necessary to make comparisons 
with accepted standards of the various grades in order to arrive at 
conclusions. 

In common parlance, white papers may be described as natural, 
light natural, white, blue-white and pink-white. Natural papers are 
those in which a minimum of artificial coloring has been added; the 
brilliancy of shade depends entirely upon the quality of the stock. 

Almost all paper is colored to some degree while the stock is 
in the beater. Rose-pink and blue are the colors used in modifying 
the natural color of any beater of pulp to produce a white paper. 
The so-called “ white color” of the cheaper grades of paper is 
ordinarily gained by a comparatively heavy use of blue; by com- 
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parison with a white paper of good quality the blueness is decidedly 
noticeable. In judging color it is well not only to look at the sur- 
face but also to examine the paper when held up against the light, 
making comparison with some acceptable standard, also noting the 
clearness of the stock, as indicated by the sharpness of definition of 
the shadows of the fingers which hold the sheet. This comparison 
is affected, of course, by the bulk of the paper, but two papers of 
about equal bulk may be fairly compared in this way. Any judg- 
ment as to shade is, in part, only a question of taste. Permanency 
of color may easily be determined by exposing a portion of a sheet 
to sunlight for a few hours and noting any alteration in color. 

While examining a paper for color and clearness, the formation 
of the sheet should also be observed. In general, a close, even for- 
mation is to be desired. Fibers of the same approximate length may 
be loosely or evenly formed, according to the skill of the machine- 
tender. The longer the fiber, the harder it is to get a close, even 
formation, and it should be remembered that these two qualifica- 
tions are to a greater or less extent contradictory. 

Whatever the finish of paper, the two sides of an ideal sheet 
would look exactly the same. In most papers made on a Fourdrinier 
machine the impress of the wire is discernible, and there is a per- 
ceptible difference in texture between the “ wire,” or bottom, side 
and the “ felt,” or top, side, the one tending to reproduce the tex- 
ture of the wire cloth and the other the weave of the felts. 

The evenness of the finish and the fineness of texture over all 
parts of a sheet may best be judged by holding it aslant to the light. 
This discloses whether the paper is “ fuzzy ” or free from lint. 

Fuzz, or hairiness, usually occurs on the wire side of the sheet. 
This is due partially to the stock, soda pulp being especially likely 
to fuzz. It is also due to overdrying and sometimes to the action 
of the suction boxes, which, if worked too hard, cause the surface 
fibers to stand on end. 

“ Hairiness ” or fuzz is more apt to occur on antique and other 
light finishes, but calendering will not entirely overcome it, and such 
papers as would be fuzzy uncalendered become fuzzy with handling. 

In fact, the durability of the surface may well be tested by rub- 
bing the paper between the fingers. In this way, too, one judges the 
“ feel,” which of all qualities of paper is perhaps the most difficult 
to express, but usually described as hard, soft, mellow, harsh, rough, 
smooth. 

In highly calendered papers, well closed and evenly finished, the 
light will be reflected uniformly, as from a well polished table top; 
but if the formation is “ wild,” there will be a blotchy look as the 
small knots of unevenly distributed fibers cause thick and thin 
areas, and the thick ones get harder squeezing through the calender 
rolls and, consequently, a higher finish. 

Another cause for unevenness in finish is a variation in the 
thickness of the paper as it is made on the machine. This uneven- 
ness runs lengthwise in streaks, and may originate on the wet end 
of the machine if the pulp is not deposited uniformly. 

Again, the pressing may be faulty at the press rolls, causing a 
thin streak. Naturally, the thin part of the paper dries more readily 
than the thick, and as even surfacing depends partly upon even dis- 
semination of moisture in the sheet, a poorly pressed sheet would 
have a faulty finish. 

It is easy to detect thin areas by examining paper in a pile, as 
a pile of papers of uniform thickness will be practically level on top. 

Papers for halftone printing, whether coated or uncoated, should 
be even in formation, thickness and surface, otherwise the make- 
ready will be discounted by inequalities in the paper. 

Opacity may easily be judged, although it is difficult to express 
it in any accurate terms, by placing the papers to be compared side 
by side over a printed page; the relative merits in this respect may 
be immediately perceived. 

Sizing may be approximately judged by moistening the stock 
and noting the rapidity of the absorption, or tested by drawing lines 
with ink and watching to see if they spread afterward, Absorbency 
in blotting papers may be measured by submerging two strips 
equaliy and noting how high the ink is drawn up into the strips. 

The sizing of coated papers should be neutral, but is frequently 
alkaline or acid, since alkali is used to neutralize the lactic acid of 
the casein. This may be detected by taste. The retention of a piece 
of coated paper in the mouth for a few minutes will reveal through 
the taste any tendency of the coating to sour. 

Weight and bulk may be closely approximated by a practiced 
hand, but they must also be considered in relation to finish. 
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Quality and strength may be approximately judged by tearing 
the paper in both directions of the grain and observing the frac- 
tured fibers, but these matters are to be more accurately estimated 
by mechanical and chemical tests. 

In judging thick papers, such as bristol boards, it is customary 
to see if they are snappy. An idea of their fibrous strength may be 
had by folding in various directions. Pasted cardboards may be dis- 
tinguished from unpasted by burning, for if paste has been used the 
layers of paper will split apart as the paper burns. This burning will 
also give a slight idea of the amount of filler in the stock, as the ash 
will be greater as the filler is increased. 

Physical tests are now familiar to most persons, and include 
(1) weight per ream, (2) thickness, (3) bursting strength, (4) ten- 
sile strength, (5) folding endurance, (6) absorption, (7) expansion. 

(1) There are two kinds of paper scales. The most common 
kind gives, directly, the ream weight from weighing a single sheet, 
and is of such convenience that almost all paper users could well 
afford to have one. 

(2) The thickness is determined by a micrometer gage measur- 
ing to one-thousandth of an inch. In gaging thin papers it will 
prove more accurate to take four thicknesses, as the error in reading 
is thus quartered. 

(3) Bursting strength is determined by a variety of testing 
machines, constructed so as to record the pressure per square inch 
which may be exerted before rupturing the paper. 

In a government bulletin, Report No. 89, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the following criticisms of this test are made: 
“ This pressure is generally believed to represent the mean strength 
of the paper — that is, an average of the strength across and with 
the sheet. This is not true, however, experience indicating that 
strength as thus determined more nearly agrees with the strength 
of the paper in the cross direction, with the minimum strength 
rather than with the average strength of the paper. Among other 
objections to testers of this type, is that to a certain extent the 
operator can influence the results at will, and even with the greatest 
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care there is quite a wide difference between different tests of the 
same paper.” 

(4) Tensile strength is determined by clamping a strip of paper 
of standard dimensions in a machine which exerts a uniform tension 
until the strip breaks. The breaking strength is shown on the 
recorder, and the amount of stretch before breaking is also regis- 
tered, thus indicating the elasticity of the paper. 

(5) Folding endurance is determined on a machine which folds 
a strip of paper back and forth in a slot, the strip being clamped 
at either end to a spring device which maintains a uniform tension. 
The number of double folds which the strip withstands is auto- 
matically registered. This test is favorably regarded as an indicator 
of durability. 

(6) The absorption tests are applied principally to blotting 
paper, and consist in suspending equal widths of paper so their 
ends are submerged in a beaker of colored water. The height the 
water rises in a given time demonstrates the capillary attraction. 

(7) Expansion is estimated by taking strips of uniform dimen- 
sion, dipping in water and measuring the expansion. 

The amount of filler may be determined by burning a piece of 
paper of known weight. As the filler is non-combustible, the weight 
of the ash determines the percentage of filler, although allowance 
must be made for the amount of water of crystallization driven off 
from the mineral. 

Tests for acids are important in papers used for mounting tar- 
nishable substances, such as jewelry. 

Tests for sulphur or chlorin are important in determining the 
chemical purity of the paper, since such residues militate against 
the permanency of color and strength of paper. 

The presence of ground wood is easily determined by a drop of 
either strong nitric acid, which turns the paper brown, or a drop 
of phloroglucin, which gives a reddish-brown tint from contact 
with ground wood. Anilin sulphate produces a yellow tinge. 

The presence of starch may be ascertained by using a dilute 
solution of iodin, which leaves a black stain in contact with starch. 
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2N the Saturday night News-Jndex there 
¥3 appeared two items of more than ordinary 
) interest to the Abilene printing fraternity. 
One was a news note that James Upping- 
ton Lindsay, business creator, had leased 
the entire second floor of the Old National 
Bank Building and would take possession 
the next Monday morning. The other was 
a want ad. for ten girls experienced in mailing-list compiling 
and other office work. The first item was interesting because 
the business creator already had two rooms on the second floor 
of the Old National Bank Building, which he seldom used 
except as a place to receive his mail. He had a girl there to take 
care of the mail and to answer the telephone, but that was all. 
Why, then, should he need more space? And why the ten extra 
girls? 

The business creator himself brought the answer to these 
questions the next time he visited the Good Will Printing 
Company. * You will get cuts for the first mailing piece in the 
Regan campaign next Monday,” he said. “In the meantime, 
order ten reams of white blotting, coated one side.” 

Regan Brothers were high-class bakers; in fact, the only 
high-class bakers in Abilene. They baked a loaf of bread as 
good as mother ever baked. Their cakes and pies compared 
favorably with anything coming out of Chicago— not the 
foundry brand, but the real goods made by real bakers from 
real materials. As such they enjoyed a fairly good trade. There 
was never anything that one could call a “ run” on their prem- 
ises, nor did they have to work overtime to supply the demand. 








Still their business could be considered good. They had occa- 
sionally been using some printing — stationery and cards — 
possibly twice a year; but only small orders. They seemed to 
be satisfied with the business they had and therefore would 
not advertise for more. At least this was the common opinion, 
although no one had ever tried to find out. 

“The Regan campaign, did you say? ” Dick asked. “‘ What’s 
the big idea? When did they enter the ranks of the national 
advertisers? ” 

“Only last week,” the business creator replied. “ It isn’t 
national, however; only local territory is to be covered. But it 
will be done thoroughly. Every householder in a hundred-mile 
radius will be told to buy Regan’s bread. We have analyzed 
the market thoroughly and have established distribution points 
everywhere. Delivery service, such as motor routes, are being 
organized; a number of new ovens will be installed; a shipping 
room will be added, and the store on Main street enlarged and 
improved.” 

Dick gasped for breath; he couldn’t do otherwise. The 
panorama, as it was painted, was too complicated for his lim- 
ited understanding. Once he had read somewhere that nature 
sometimes makes the mistake of putting a small brain in a big 
head; but that could not be the case in this instance, as the 
business creator had proved himself to be anything but of 
small-brain caliber. What then? He seemed perfectly rational. 

“When is all this to happen? ” was all he could say. 

“Tt is happening now. Men are already at work on all the 
improvements. We intend to start business in real earnest in 
about a month.” 
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And again the business creator was as good as his word — 
better, in fact, because he had not stated more than one-half 
of the story. 

There were reasons to believe that the Regans never would 
go into an undertaking of this magnitude with their eyes open; 
they were not a progressive lot, nor of the kind that would 
take unwarranted chances. Some strong outside influence must 
therefore have been applied. 

And this outside influence was the business creator himself. 

By a little wisely applied effort Dick soon gathered that 
the business creator had spent nearly two months in prelimi- 
nary work on this project. He had discovered great sales pos- 
sibilities in the Regan product, and by a close study of the 
market had found less competition than expected. A sales cam- 
paign properly arranged would do the trick; so, at least, he 
thought. He then set to work gathering preliminary estimates 
of the cost of the campaign, and when he had the whole scheme 
indexed and tabulated he called on the Regans. 

They were staggered, of course. The project was too big 
for their comprehension. Like ordinary smali business men, 
they shied at the big expense and the small possibility of suc- 
cess. In other words, they couldn’t see it, as George Ade or 
some other great author may have said. 

“ But I don’t want you to,” said the business creator. “I 
don’t want your money. I will pay all the preliminary expenses. 
All I want of you is that you will furnish me with the best 
bread you know how to make, and as much of it as I may want. 
There is no chance for you to lose; I am the gambler; I take 
all the risks. You get your store and your bakery improved, 
without a penny’s outlay, and if I fail it’s yours to keep. All 
I ask is seventy-five per cent of the increased net earnings. If 
there are no increased net earnings, I lose; if there are, you 
win. No matter what happens, you can’t lose.” 

This straight-from-the-shoulder proposition would have 
appealed to any ordinary business man; but not so with the 
Regans. They wanted time to think about it; to talk it over 
with their friends and their attorney. 

“ All right,” said the business creator. “ How will a week 
do? Suppose you have your answer ready a week from now? ” 

They agreed. And the business creator’s proposition was 
then cheerfully accepted. 

To say that the order for the mailing pieces in the Regan 
campaign staggered the Good Will Printing Company is to put 
it mildly. Dick hardly could believe his own eyes. The envelope 
order alone called for 300,000 No. 10, printed with a small 
corner card; then 300,000 letter circulars, to be printed and 
mailed in six lots one week apart with different copy, all set 
in typewriter type but without fill-in. Also 50,000 4 by 9 blot- 
ters, printed in four colors, stock coated one side, and six 
different envelope stuffers. It was the biggest order so far 
received by the Good Will Printing Company. 

“The envelopes, of course, will have to be mill printed,” 
Dick suggested. 

“ Naturally,” the business creator assented; “ but you han- 
dle the complete order at a fair charge for handling plus a 
reasonable profit. It will probably cost me less than if I should 
devote my time getting prices from the envelope makers. It 
will be a rush order, as the addressing will require the time of 
ten experienced girls fully a week for each mailing. The envel- 
opes will be delivered at my office where they will be addressed, 
then turned over to you for inserting and mailing. Permit has 
been applied for, so no stamps are necessary; but the letters 
must be bundled for each postoffice to expedite delivery.” 

As an average printer, Dick had had little or no experience 
with mailing in quantities, but he didn’t let this trouble him. 
He understood that the job would tax his capacity, if not over- 
tax it; still he could fail, as Robert Louis Stevenson used to 
say when he began to write for publication. Dick therefore 
decided to tackle the problem as an old-timer would. 
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“The mailing list, of course, is the big problem,” Dick 
volunteered. “You have that already prepared?” This was 
partly a bluff, as he thought the business creator might have 
overlooked this important feature. But it failed. 

“T am working on it. I want a list where every name is a 
live prospect. Dead men send in no orders. As a starter, I culled 
from the telephone directories every householder; then I went 
to the real estate men in the district and got a list of all 
removals and new arrivals; in the country districts I had the 
school teachers make up lists of the parents of their pupils 
with their addresses. When the list is all compiled it will be 
sent to the postoffices to be checked. I can’t afford to spend 
money on a dead or half-dead mailing list.” 

The cuts and the color proofs for the blotters came, as 
promised, Monday morning. The drawing represented a table, 
richly spread for a festive meal—a banquet table or some- 
thing of the sort. In the center was a vase filled with Premier 
roses. Covers were laid for eight persons. A nicely browned 
turkey with a set of ivory-handled carving tools rested on a 
platter at the head of the table, while close to the center and 
at the other end were two covered vegetable dishes and a dish 
with cranberry sauce; at each plate were placed two sets of 
knives, forks and teaspoons, a napkin and a plate of head let- 
tuce with thousand island dressing. But there was no bread. 
Underneath the drawing the following two lines appeared: 


What is a table richly spread 
Without a plate of Regan’s bread? 


Below this, in the left-hand corner, was a picture of a loaf 
of nicely browned bread, a light brown color at the bottom 
graduating to a dark brown on the top. This picture carried 
the caption: “As It Is Baked.” In the right-hand corner was 
a picture of the same loaf in its paraffined kimono with the 
caption: “As It Is Wrapped.” The wrapper also carried the 
name and address of the bakers. 

“You probably wonder why I am using expensive blotters 
to advertise bread to farmers’ wives,” volunteered the business 
creator. “ I’ll admit that it looks a little out of the ordinary. 
Farmers are not supposed to have extensive correspondence, 
and therefore are not in need of blotters. But that’s just the 
point. Because of this very fact they are not overburdened 
with blotters. A blotter is therefore a novelty to them which 
will be treasured highly. It will be looked at, read and reread 
many a time, while to the city business man it is so common 
that it has little advertising value. The striking power of the 
storm is in the lightning, not in the crash of the thunder. The 
advertising value of a mailing piece is in the attention and 
‘desire to possess’ it creates — its salesmanship, so to speak 
— not in its utility or rhetoric. 

“T might obtain satisfactory results with one or two mail- 
ings, but reason and common sense tell me not to try. I am 
sure to obtain results with the mailings I have planned. One 
bath will not keep us clean for life — we must use a little water 
every day. If one shot could have won the war, the kaiser 
would not now be in hiding. A steel bar weighing a hundred 
pounds or more, suspended vertically from a rope in the ceil- 
ing, can be made to swing like the pendulum of a clock by the 
tiny blows on its end by a cork ball suspended from a piece of 
string; but it takes more than one blow; more than a hundred; 
a thousand blows may have effect and start the bar moving. 
It is the law of nature that if one force is constantly applied 
against an object at rest, motion will ensue, if no stronger 
force intervenes. This principle, applied to advertising and 
selling, is steadily increasing the demand for printing, because 
business is beginning to understand that worth-while printing 
is the force that will set the consumer demand in motion. The 
whole thing, as I see it, is this: If you have something to sell, 
there is a buyer for it if you can find the buyer, no matter 
what it is. If you tell everybody what you have, you will se!l 
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more goods. If you keep on telling them from week to week, 
until you have broken the ice, you'll sell still more goods, 
possibly all you have to sell.” 

After some careful planning Dick concluded to run the 
blotters six-up on the big Gordon. This would insure perfect 
register and a good job with careful makeready and feeding. 
The letter circulars he would run four-up on the Kelly, installed 
a week or two ago. The mechanical features of the order, there- 
fore, were easy. 

The first letter circular carried the heading of Regan Broth- 
ers and the following matter, all printed in black: 

Dear MapaM: 

As a prudent housekeeper you naturally are interested in well 
beked, wholesome, nourishing bread. Hitherto you may have baked 
your own bread, possibly because the baker’s bread you could 
buy did not meet your requirements. This is no longer necessary. 
Regan’s bread, as now baked, answers every requirement of the 
best food experts. It is made from the best flour obtainable, under 
approved sanitary conditions, by bakers of long experience. A trial 
order will convince you of the truth of this statement. 

We know that as a careful, conscientious housewife you are par- 
ticular about the food you serve your family. Your happiness 
depends more or less upon the satisfaction that those dear to you 
are well fed. That’s why we ask you to try Regan’s bread. 

Distributing stations for Regan’s bread have been established in 
your immediate neighborhood (see enclosed list for nearest sta- 
tion). It’s only a short walk from your home to the station; and 
this walk will save you the drudgery of your own breadmaking. 

You can send the children. It’s safe. They will be given the same 
courteous treatment as any grown-up. 

Regan’s bread is wrapped in sanitary paraffined wrappers, put 
on by automatic machinery. No human hand touches the bread in 
any stage of its making. 

All the Regan stores and distribution stations are open from 
7 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
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The letters were signed “ Regan Brothers,” a facsimile cut 
being used for the signature. 

The list of distributing stations served as an envelope 
stuffer for the first mailing. It contained more than a hundred 
names and addresses. It was printed as a four-page folder, all 
in black ink. The initial mailing was delivered to the postoffice 
three days before the enlarged bakery was ready for business. 
The business creator correctly estimated that three days would 
be required for delivery. 

The gathering and insertion of the three mailing pieces, the 
circular letter, blotter and station list taxed the resources of 
the Good Will Printing Company to the limit. Twenty extra 
girls had to be hired and table space provided, which was no 
easy task. Time was lost, of course, from inefficient handling, 
and the job cost a lot more than it should. But it went out on 
time and in a satisfactory manner — a job of which the Good 
Will Printing Company had good reason to be proud. This, 
however, was Dick’s first attempt at producing direct-mail 
advertising in quantity, and the experience was a valuable one. 
Until then he had had no idea of the fundamentals of adver- 
tising; this campaign opened his eyes. 

But would it pay the advertiser? He had taken on quite a 
load single-handed, and if the returns were not as expected, 
why — 

The business creator himself did not seem to worry much. 
He showed his usual smile and his jaunty devil-may-care man- 
ner when he came to the office. All wished him the best of 
success, selfishly maybe, but still heartfelt, knowing as they did 
what obligations he had assumed. 

If his theory was all right, well and good; if not, Dick’s 
“intestinal fortitude” might not be recognizable. So, for the 
sake of self-preservation, if for no higher motive, he hoped for 
the best. 






“Che First Coffee Advertisement 


By Witt H. Mayes 


HILE an enterprising Jew named Jacobs is 
credited with opening the first coffee house 
) in England, at Oxford in 1650, the first 
( advertised place of the kind in London was 
: i) opened in 1652 by Pasqua Rosee, a Rago- 
WY zin youth, according to Chambers’ “ Book 
Ha of Days.” A merchant named Edwards, 
LIM having acquired in Turkey a fondness for 
coffee, brought Rosee back with him to make this drink every 
morning. Edwards’s friends soon became so fond of the new 
drink that he had Pasqua Rosee open a place for the sale of 
the beverage. 

This was long before newspaper advertising was invented, 
so Rosee issued a “ broadside ” or handbill, which now is in 
the Luttrel collection of broadsides. It is unique as an exam- 
ple of early English advertising and shows that there even at 
this early age was no hesitancy in extolling the merits of the 
beverage. It reads: 























THE VIRTUE OF THE COFFEE DRINK, FIRST MADE AND PUBLICKLY SOLD 
IN ENGLAND BY PASQUA ROSEE 


The grain or berry called coffee groweth upon little trees in 
the deserts of Arabia. It is brought thence, and drunk generally 
throughout all the Grand Seignour’s dominions. It is a simple, 
innocent thing, composed into a drink, by being dried in an oven 
and ground into a powder, and boiled up with spring water, and 
about half a pint of it to be drunk fasting an hour before, and 
not eating an hour after, and to be taken as hot as possibly can be 
endured; the which will never fetch the skin off the mouth, or raise 


any blisters by reason of that heat. The Turks’ drink at meals and 
other times is usually water, and their diet consists much of fruit; 
the crudities whereof are very much corrected by this drink. The 
quality of this drink is cold and dry; and though it be a drier, yet it 
neither heats nor inflames more than hot posset. It so incloseth the 
orifice of the stomach, and fortifies the heat within, that it is very 
good to help digestion; and therefore of great use to be taken about 
three or four o’clock afternoons as well as in the morning. 

It much quickens the spirits and makes the heart lightsome; 
it is good against sore eyes, and the better if you hold your head 
over it and take in the steam that way. 

It suppresseth fumes exceedingly, and therefore is good against 
the headache, and will very much stop any defluxion of rheums, 
that distil from the head upon the stomach, and so prevent and 
help consumptions and the cough of the lungs. 

It is excellent to prevent and cure the dropsy, gout, and scurvy. 
It is known by experience to be better than any other drying drink 
for people in years, or children that have any running humours 
upon them, as the king’s evil, &c. It is a most excellent remedy 
against the spleen, hypochondriac winds, and the like. 

It will prevent drowsiness, and make one fit for business, if one 
have occasion to watch, and therefore you are not to drink it after 
supper, unless you intend to be watchful, for it will hinder sleep for 
three or four hours. 

It is observed that in Turkey, where this is generally drunk, that 
they are not troubled with the stone, gout, dropsy or scurvy, and 
that their skins are exceedingly clear and white. It is neither laxative 
nor restringent. 

Made and sold in St. Michael’s-alley in Cornhill by Pasqua Rosee, 
at the sign of his own head. 
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Facts About the Government Printing Office 


In Five Parts, Part V.i— By Aton B. Carty 
Chairman Research Committee of the Washington Club of Printing House Craftsmen 


HE plate vault bears an important relation 

to the work done in the big shop. It is the 
) place to which all plates are forwarded 
when lifted from the presses and preserved 
@ for future use. Plates of jobwork are kept 
yy in the vault for three years, and if no 
reprints have been made during that period 
a request is presented to the department 
for authorization to destroy the plates. Book plates are kept 
for two years before the department interested is consulted in 
regard to their destruction. Such plates, however, can not be 
destroyed until approved by the superintendent of documents 
and the joint committee on printing of congress. It frequently 
happens that request for retention of the plates is made; under 
this action there are plates in the vault that have been kept 
for forty years. Plates of the daily issue of the Congressional 
Record are held for sixty days, or until the bound copies of 
the record have been printed. 

Rollers used in the office are made on the premises in a well 
equipped plant, having all the most modern machinery. The 
rollers are made of glue and glycerin, the proportion varying 
for the different seasons of the year. Investigation has been 
and is still being made of the various patented roller composi- 
tions, but so far it has not been deemed advisable to set aside 
the glue and glycerin product. Rollers on all presses are washed 
at night by a force of helpers employed for that purpose, and 
a second force again wash rollers on the presses used by the 
night pressmen in order that the day pressmen may begin work 
with clean machines. The number of rollers constituting the 
stock of the office is 3,600. 

There are several cylinder presses kept running constantly 
on the numbering of sheets in connection with jobwork and 
in addition to the numbering machines in use in the bindery. 
Sheets up to 28 by 34 inches are numbered on the presses, and 
can be numbered in skip order up to five, or numbered back- 
ward if desired. There are machines that number with side 
plunger, and some without plunger in which the block of num- 
bers rise and fall as a unit. 

When numbering machines with plungers are used and it is 
desired that the design on the plunger should not show on the 
sheet, sectional rollers are used. These sections are cast in 
lengths of three inches on a steel tube and are held in position 
on a roller core by means of a set-screw. 

Numbering is also done on a group of rotary presses on 
which the numbering heads are carried on a separate reel. The 
greatest number of heads used on one sheet to date is sixty. 
Repairs or replacements of parts to numbering heads are taken 
care of by employees in the office who are experts in all phases 
of such work. The cleaning of parts of numbering heads is done 
with solvent naphtha compound. 

InK SECTION 

During the past year 113,356 pounds of ink were made by 
the ink section, including all grades used in the office, such as 
printing, copying and stencil inks. The printing office now fur- 
nishes many of the government departments with multigraph- 
ing, mimeographing, stencil and writing inks, made in the 
ink-making section. 

Thorough tests are given all pigments used in the manufac- 
ture of inks as regards permanence, fineness of texture and 
“ bleeding ” characteristics in oil and water. Among the pro- 
nounced successes of the ink-making department of the office 








is a non-fading ink used on work for the forest service and a 
heavy copying ink giving five sharp copies from each print. 
This ink is especially used by the treasury department on rapid 
roller copying presses. 

There were 15,000 pounds of what was considered waste 
printing ink salvaged during the past year. This ink came from 
press fountains in the changing of color and in the occasional 
washing out of fountains in the cleaning process. All such ink 
is now reclaimed and converted into lower grade book inks. 

One of the special features of preparing supplies in the 
office is that of depositing a coating of carbon on one side of 
paper as a substitute for the usual carbon sheet for copying 
or transfer purposes. This process is worked out on a special 
press, the carbon coating being deposited on one side of a web. 

On several jobs carrying original and duplicate forms the 
original is printed on the white side of the carbon sheet, thus 
obviating an additional carbon sheet in making the transfer to 
the duplicate form. 

There are several jobs printed at the office that only call 
for partial transfer to the second sheet, and these carbonized 
sheets are printed on flat-bed presses from special plates. The 
ink used is prepared from a special formula developed by the 
testing division of the office. 

A most helpful activity of the office under the present 
administration is the adoption of standards for the various 
grades of paper used. Heretofore the manufacturers set the 
standards by “ brands,” which varied with each mill, so that 
bonds and ledgers became very indefinite terms. 

All paper now used by the Government Printing Office, and 
paper issued to the federal departments through the office, are 
graded according to rag content, and mills desiring to supply 
the government service must submit products complying with 
the specifications of the office. In addition to the rag content, 
paper is also standardized according to clearness of color, 
opacity and repeated folding characteristics. Standardization 
has also been effected in the sizes of sheets used; all odd sizes 
have been eliminated from the stock of the office. 

A testing section for the office has been established by the 
present public printer, and many of the economies credited to 
the conduct of the office are traceable to the efforts of the 
experts employed in this section. 

One of the primary duties of the testing section is the devel- 
opment of standards for all supplies used by the office, includ- 
ing formulas for special inks. The work of the testing section 
extends to every activity of the big plant; it is indispensable 
in its economic operation. 

While speed in production is an important feature of a 
printing establishment, the delivery of the finished job is of 
equal importance. The delivery section of the Government 
Printing Office has been developed to a high state of efficiency. 
Twenty-four trucks, one to seven and one-half tons each, are 
used in delivery, as well as seven motorcycles. There are auto- 
matically operated freight elevators and a ball-bearing con- 
veyor from the second floor to the delivery platform; also a 
spiral chute from the third floor to the delivery platform. A 
belt conveyor, 1,000 feet long, with a capacity of 360 sacks an 
hour, connects with the mailing tables of the city postoffice. 

The purchase division maintains a complete card record of 
all the property of the Government Printing Office, including 
machinery, equipment, paper, materials and supplies. There are 
more than 15,000 cards in the index, which constitutes an 
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up-to-date and perpetual inventory of every item of property 
in the possession of the public printer. 

There is a medical and sanitary officer on duty at the office 
at all times. Associated with the medical officer are trained 
nurses. This division is qualified to attend to the usual cases 
that are to be expected in so large an establishment as the 
Government Printing Office. 

Well organized and equipped trade shops, such as machine, 
electrical, plumbing, painting and carpenter, are maintained as 
a part of the office equipment. 


For THE WELFARE OF EMPLOYEES 
The eighth floor of the main building, which was formerly 
an attic, has been converted into a place for recreation and 
amusement. One of the features is a hall with a seating capacity 
of 1,200 which is devoted principally to social activities of the 
employees. It may be quickly converted into a ballroom, 
motion picture theater or a forum. 
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On the same floor is a cafeteria which is owned and directed 
by a group of office employees. Seats at tables are provided 
for 1,000 persons, and 3,000 meals are served every working 
day. In order to accommodate the large force of employees 
the half-hour lunch period is “ staggered ” from 11:30 to 1:30. 
A specialty of the cafeteria is its regular twenty-five-cent 
luncheon of meat, vegetables, bread and butter, dessert, and 
choice of coffee, milk or tea. 

Four bowling alleys are in operation for those who enjoy 
this form of healthful exercise. Four rest rooms, suitably 
arranged for both sexes, and for white and colored employees, 
are now in use. Shower baths have been installed and toilet 
facilities are amply provided. A number of benches, protected 
by a canopy, have been placed on the roof of the main building, 
making a roof garden where employees during their lunch time 
may enjoy the cool breezes and view the attractive surrounding 
scenery. Day and night orchestras, made up of employees of 
the office, furnish highly acceptable entertainment. 


“Ghe Composing Stick as a Laint Brush 


By J. Cart HERTZOG 


NTIL relatively recent years the printer 
with an artistic sense but with a lack of 
4 ability to draw has been more or less handi- 
capped in the matter of ornamentation. 
But the typefounders have at last come 
to his rescue with a series of borders and 
ornaments. In my own case I have felt the 
need of some method of expression, some 
outlet for what I thought was an artistic sense. I wanted to 
design borders but I could not draw. Perhaps I could have 
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Book Plate Composed From Foundry Type 


developed the ability, but I had not the time to learn. I had to 
keep on “ hitting the ball” and make layouts specifying some 
one else’s borders and ornaments. 

All this time I felt something accumulating within me, some 
latent ability or unused strength. Still I could not afford the 
time to learn to draw. But with the new catalogue from the 
typefounders I found an outlet for this longing to design my 


own ornamentation, which could be used in my many layouts. 
The new series of borders became my paint, a composing stick 
and tweezers my brushes and a galley my palette. At last I 
could paint the ornamentation which my accumulated desire 
to design craved. 

I immediately ordered about a hundred dollars’ worth of 
border design of the new sort. Mortised corners, rights and 
lefts, three-point, eighteen-point. All were necessary in order 
that I might not be hampered by lack of “ paint.” But when 
the invoice for new type came I knew I would be asked to 
account for the necessity of so much border. Aside from the 
fact that I wanted to play with it, I had no legitimate reason 
for ordering the borders. In a shop with its very existence 
dependent on production of ordinary forms, blank books, city 
and telephone directories, a plaything was no excuse. How 
could I properly explain my purchase? 

I had a bright idea. The big boss had a good library. He was 
fond of good books. He appreciated good design, although the 
nature of the business prevented much traffic in fine work. The 
day the borders arrived I “ painted ” with one thousand pieces 
of type the book plate reproduced on this page. The advisa- 
bility of purchasing my playthings was never questioned. 

Of course, I did not become an artist. The paint I used was 
the other fellow’s mixture. My brushes were rather mechan- 
ical. I had, however, found an outlet for that artistic sense 
which had not been strong enough or urgent enough to move 
me into the real field of painting or drawing. 


Limits of Personal Salesmanship 


Advertising by mail is simply the modern means of doing 
the things that were done in person before merchandising 
became as complex and extensive as it is now, says The Proof 
Sheet. The day when merchants or even large sales forces can 
sell all the people they wish to reach, or see them often enough, 
is past. Intense competition, a lower percentage of profits 
and the necessity of volume of sales have made wider distri- 
bution necessary. 

Direct-mail advertising is as logically sound as it is poten- 
tial; it is the cheapest and most effective method of telling 
more people about your goods or services — the straight line 
between you and bigger sales. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


J. Atison, “father” of the London 
Society of Compositors, recently passed his 
ninety-fifth birthday. He has been a member 
of the society since August, 1853, and retired 
from active work in 1906, receiving a union 
pension since then. 

From the seventy-eighth annual report of 
the London Society of Compositors we note 
that its total assets were £188,489.9.4, an 
increase of more than £25,000 over the pre- 
vious year. These assets represent an average 
of £12.15.7 per member. The membership 
was 14,750, an increase over the previous 
year of 180. It consists of 12,429 journey- 
men, 1,022 apprentices and 1,299 super- 
annuated members. During the past year 
thirty-two houses were added to the “ fair ” 
list. The amount paid in benefit allowances 
was £33,747, which is less by £13,000 than 
that paid in 1924. There was an augmenta- 
tion in the list of superannuated members, 
each receiving £2 weekly in pensions. This 
caused a loss of £4,500, to meet which an 
extra assessment of 6d. was added to work- 
ing members’ dues. In this fund there is a 
reserve amounting to £25,777. 


GERMANY 

Tue garage of the Berlin Zeitung am 
Mittag has eighty-seven motor vehicles 
which serve its distribution department. 

Tue February issue of Offset-, Buch- und 
Werbekunst is devoted mainly to calendars, 
the topic being presented in its many rami- 
fications, with numerous excellent examples 
of calendar work. 

Tue Metropolitan Museum of New York 
city has just acquired from a Berlin dealer 
a large collection of copperplate prints, 
comprising works of Liebermann, Slevogt, 
Grossmann, Meid, Kubin and Gross. 

Tue postoffice department has decided 
that the standard size of envelopes for pos- 
tal money orders and checks shall be 125 by 
176 millimeters. This standardization con- 
forms to the established system of standard 
DIN paper sizes. 

From June 3 to 6 the Hansa Union city 
of Lubeck celebrated the seven hundredth 
year of its existence as a “ free city.”” There 
were various exhibitions of the industries, 
among which “seven hundred years of 
Lubeck book and print ” was a part. 


By a large majority, the city council of 
Koblenz recently voted that the city’s name 
should be spelled with a K instead of with 
a C, as has quite generally been done. This 
action follows the example of Kd6ln 
(Cologne), which had been spelled either 
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with a C or a K. The Railway Direction 
has likewise decreed that Krefeld should be 
initialed with K, which had also varied be- 
tween C and K. 

Nowapays a written book is rather an 
anachronism, since Gutenberg’s invention 
meant to do away with such manuscripts. 
However, a young artist, Irmengard Nico- 
laus, has just produced a calligraphic and 
illustrated book, one of Grimm’s fairy tales, 
“Jorinde und Joringel.” The text is written 
in a light Gothic—that is, Old Text—style, 
with which the borders and papers are har- 
monized. The book is produced by the offset 
process and is issued in a private edition of 
one hundred numbered copies by the well 
known house of Joh. Enschede & Zonen, of 
Harlem. The artist is a daughter of Doctor 
Nicolaus, who holds a responsible position 
in the German government printing office. 


FRANCE 

THE government has just granted Paris 
the right to put a municipal tax on posters 
to the extent of one-fourth of the rate im- 
posed by the state. 

A MusEvuM of the Graphic Arts, ancient 
and modern, is being organized at Bor- 
deaux. Gabriel Delmas, a noted typogra- 
pher, is the leading spirit of the project. 

Tue Society of Correction of the Press 
of France has appointed a commission to 
get up a typographic code. The variations 
of style seem to be as vexing to French 
printers as they are to those who handle the 
English language. 

FERNAND LAURENT, a Paris councilman, 
points to the danger against public order 
which is inherent in posters worded in for- 
eign languages, and is working for an order 
to regulate these and that among other pro- 
visions translation must be furnished to the 
police department. 

THE postal administration has complained 
about the multiplicity of envelope sizes and 
shapes, which impede the work of stamp 
canceling, sorting and distribution of the 
mail. It requests that there be less of the 
fantastic in the choosing of envelopes. A 
standardization of sizes and shapes would 
be ardently welcomed. If limited to the 
fewest possible formats it would greatly fa- 
cilitate postal service. It commends the work 
to this end already done in other countries. 


GREECE 
CoMPLETE equipment for a paper mill 
has been shipped from Gothenburg, Swe- 
den, to Aigion. The mill will be the first of 
its kind to be established in Greece. 








SOUTH AFRICA 


From a review of the printing industry 
during 1925, in the South African Printer 
and Stationer, these notes are excerpted: 
“Perhaps no other industry in this territory 
can record such substantial progress as that 
of printing. The fear of strikes or threats 
of industrial trouble has come to be looked 
upon as commonplace; but nevertheless it 
is notable that industrial tranquility has 
been maintained throughout the year and 
has, in no small degree, been responsible for 
the present optimistic outlook. One can not 
but note, also, that the improved facilities 
for turning out a better class of printing 
have much to do with our progress. Un- 
precedented in the history of printing in 
South Africa has been the development on 
the mechanical side. On every hand one 
sees installations of the latest two-revolution 
cylinder presses, superseding the old stop- 
cylinders, and fast-running automatics tak- 
ing the place of hand-fed platens; while the 
increase in number of typesetting machines 
of all sorts makes one wonder what we are 
going to do for operators. Lithographic 
plants have increased by leaps and bounds, 
and here the problem is to secure efficient 
labor to run them. We can now boast of 

machines for printing and waxing bread 
wrappers, candy wrappers, etc., for print- 
ing, waxing and cutting disks for milk bot- 
tles, tagmaking machines, envelope and 
bagmaking machines (we have exported 
bags to New Zealand during the year), ma- 
chines to make cartons and cardboard 
boxes, double-sided ruling machines; in fact, 
one can hardly mention any type of ma- 
chine which has not been installed by some 
one in South Africa. While the printing in- 
dustry is the most highly organized of all 
the industries, it is more strongly so on the 
labor side.. There is room for considerably 
more codperation on the employers’ side, 
which may be due in a measure to the cost, 
both in work and money, of keeping the 
various organizations going.” 

BELGIUM 

WE NoTE from the advertisements of Bel- 
gian typefoundries that they cast type on 
both the Fournier and the Didot point sys- 
tems, It may be noted that the Fournier 
point is very close to the American point. 


SWITZERLAND 
Durinc April a collection of printing 
done by Bodoni, the noted Italian crafts- 
man, was on exhibition in the Technological 
Museum at Basel. About 120 specimens of 
his work were on display. 
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How the Public School Can 
Help the Printer 


E HAVE always been of the opinion that the public school 

should train a boy or girl for his or her vocation in life; that no 

matter what line of endeavor they choose when they grow to 

manhood or womanhood, be it printing, the professions, auto- 
mobile driving or household economics, the public school should give 
them such a preparation for this vocation that only the finishing 
touches of practical experience are required to make them full-fledged 
members of society as far as usefulness in their chosen field is concerned. 
That this point of view is more and more gaining recognition among 
educators is evidenced by the steady growth of the vocational school 
idea—an idea which evidently had its inception in the European sloid 
schools and was transplanted to our soil under the name of manual 
training schools. It has grown and is steadily growing, until now its 
field is almost nationwide. That the printing industry has had its 
share in this movement is but natural. Printing is particularly adapted 
as an aid to the cultural studies. It has, therefore, become one of the 
regular courses of study in both high schools and vocational training 
schools; and, although the benefits so far derived are nominal, they 
are more and more becoming evident. We are not a bit afraid to 
prophesy that within ten or a dozen years the printing courses in these 
schools will be so organized that they will become important sources 
of material for recruiting the trade. As an indication pointing in this 
direction may be mentioned atypographic contest in connection with 
the second annual education exposition in New York city in the first 
week of May. This contest was open to students of printing in any 
school in the so-called New Netherlands territory, comprising the 
states of New York, New Jersey and part of Connecticut. A cover 
page, 6 by 9 inches, was to be set up by hand and printed in black on 
white stock. The experiment was so interesting and the result so pleas- 
ing in so many ways that we asked permission to reprint the winning 
designs; also those given honorable mention. When one considers that 
these cover pages were set up by young boys with hardly more than a 


year's training, according to the usual eight-hour day, one must surely 


admit that the result is more than could be expected. The critic will 
easily find fault with some of the designs; but on the average, and with 
everything considered, they must be classed high, and both the boys 
themselves and their instructors have reason to feel proud of the result 
of their endeavors. The four prize-winning designs and the 
six designs given honorable mention are shown 
on the following pages. 
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Third prize awarded to Robert Talbot, for one year and ten months student of printing at the 
Henry Snyder Junior High School, Jersey City. Harry W. Osgood, instructor. | 
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awarded to George Bunnell, for one year and 
Boardman Trade School, New Haven. Joseph J. Reilly, instructor. 
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By J. L. Frazier 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Natural Versus Arbitrary Forms 


Before an architect designs a house, that is, makes the pic- 
ture showing how the building will appear from the outside, he 
has already determined what it is going to be on the inside. 
His client wants so many rooms, of this or that size, arranged 


ONLY THE ONE 
NEWSPAPER 
IN PAL- 
MYRA, 

MO. 


v 


THe Parmyra SPECTATOR 
PALMYRA, MISSOURI 


in one way or another — designed for his convenience and 


comfort. After the plans for these rooms are made the archi- 


tect knows his outside dimensions, height, etc., and, with these 
dimensions before him, he dresses up the outside. The contour 
of the house is determined by the inside. Too often the typog- 
tapher goes about setting or designing a page with just one idea 


4-6 


in mind at and from the start — the form of the finished result. 
He has, perhaps, more right to do this than the architect, and 
there is less danger, possibly, of a ruinous result; but neverthe- 
less he must not put the cart before the horse. 


ONLY THE 
ONE NEWSPAPER 
IN PALMYRA 
MISSOURI 
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THE PALMYRA SPECTATOR 
PALMYRA, MISSOURI 


It may be said that as a home must be arranged for the 
convenience and comfort of the occupant, so a title page, cover 
design or any item of typographical display must be arranged 
for the convenience and comfort of its readers. After these 
things are assured it is time to dress up the outside. More often 
than otherwise, too, the dressing up, particularly the shape or 








578 


contour, which is what we are starting out to discuss, takes 
care of itself. The point is, briefly, that when lines are arranged 
naturally, that is, when related words — words which combined 
express a thought — are grouped into lines, the shape of the 
ensemble is often more pleasing than if the words are arranged 
(regardless of relationship) with the sole object in view of 
making the type group a per- 
fect pyramid or a perfectly 
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of this group, patted and squeezed into predetermined form, 
the point does not sink into the consciousness; it doesn’t 
impress. Since there is a pause at the end of each line of dis- 
play, related words like “ one” and “ newspaper ” should not 
be on different lines as they are in Fig. 1. So we proceed to 
rearrange the matter at fault in order that the arrangement 
of the words may convey the 
thoughts clearly and emphat- 





squared form. 

However, if the type matter 
can not be so perfectly patted 
and squeezed into a_ precise 
form, it is better that the form 
should be less definite and less 
perfect than to have the sense 
of the message garbled — that 
is, made difficult to comprehend 
— through the fact that words 
closely dependent upon each 
other to clearly and forcibly 
express the desired thought are 
on different lines. Remember, 
always, that it is natural for a 
reader to pause at the end of a 
line of display, large or small 
— and recognize, also, the ob- 
vious fact that a pause in the 
wrong place often spoils the 
sense of the whole thought and 
message. The least uncertainty 
or irritation on the part of the 
reader, too, is likely to so dis- 
turb him that his comprehen- 
sion is not clear; therefore he 
is not fully impressed. He does 
not remember, or is so affected 
otherwise that he is not en- 
couraged to act, and results are 
thereby lessened. 

The folder title page repro- 
duced as Fig. 1 is most flagrant 
in its disregard of the reader. 
We will not mention the closely 
line-spaced “ Gothic ” capitals, 
so difficult to read, for that 
point is a chestnut — or ought 
to be—and is, furthermore, 
not apropos of the subject of 
this item. Note, however, the | 
perfection of the triangular | 
contour of the main group, a! 
pyramid so perfect as to neces-_ | 
sitate letter-spacing some of ' 
the lines in order that the 
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ically. Fig. 2 shows such an 
arrangement. Note how much 
: Clearer it is, how much more 
| readily and surely the point is 
‘ comprehended. We could make 
more emphatic — impress 
‘ the point more indelibly — if 
we increased the size of the 
type used in setting these two 
words; that is, displaying them 
above the other words of the 
group. Now, then, we’re up to 
the second point, i. e., that the 
natural grouping of words often 
makes a more pleasing form 
than is achieved through pat- 
ting and squeezing them into a 
predetermined shape, regardless 
of thought—of the conve- 
nience and ease of the reader. 

We have in Fig. 2 a group 
of interesting shape; it is, in 
fact, more pleasing than the 
other, for, although the form is 
still a pyramid in general con- 
tour, it is not so precise and 
stiff. It is a more artistic in- 
verted pyramid because it is 
“freehand ” rather than “ me- 
chanical,” one drawn seemingly 
with ruler and to micrometer 
measurement. 

Type groups are held rig- 
idly to the rectangle shape more 
often than to triangles or pyra- 
mids. Many typographers want 
to square up everything, forget- 
ful of the handicap placed upon 
the reader and not realizing the 
beauty of natural expression or 
the more pleasing, distinctive 
form which results from group- 
ing words according to sense. 
Fig. 3 is a case in point, and it 
illustrates a point that is char- 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG acteristic of these “ squared” 








side boundaries of the pyramid | CviaD> «885 clLUNEUsS ‘groups; more often than other- 
might be perfectly straight | ' wise they’re neither consistently 
lines. We have no prejudice | ‘nor correctly squared. 

against pyramiding; in fact, we | Such groups often cause us 
like the form, but not to an | to consider their compositors 
extent that justifies weakening “ae or designers lazy. They seem to 


the effect of the point of the 

whole thing. That point, here, is “ One Newspaper ’— one 
newspaper — ONE NEWSPAPER. Heretofore there have been 
more papers in Palmyra to solicit subscriptions from the 
townsfolk and to solicit ads. from the merchants. Now there’s 
just one paper to support, and the publisher is indicating he 
expects that fact to influence an increase in advertising allot- 
ments. If the point is worth making at all it is worth making 
emphatic. It’s at least worth making clear; but out of the maze 


just set their sticks and go to 
it — set all the matter in one measure except the last line, 
which holds whatever is left over from the next to last line. 
This spoils the whole square business. This group is not squared 
because the last line is not full. If one is to insist on squaring 
up type groups, as in this case, he should leave the measure 
to be determined by the requirements for squaring up evenly 
and of avoiding bad word divisions, such as are so apparent in 
this case. Indeed, word divisions in display are, in themselves, 
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decided faults; they should not occur. Unless, therefore, the 
matter can be squared up throughout in some other measure 
without bad thought divisions the arrangement had better be 
according to sense — indeed, it should be even if the contour 
is not as graceful or precise as one might want. 

In conclusion, don’t pat and squeeze your display into a 
preconceived form, at least regardless. Most of us dislike to 
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see a person put on airs or to’hear one talk affectedly. We 
warm up to the fellow who acts naturally and who by talking 
plainly and unaffectedly is easily understood. The greatest 
speakers are not the ones who orate, but those who talk plainly 
and clearly. Such speakers convince — they go to the point 
and do not “ put on” anything that clouds the issue. The same 
applies to typography, for, although speechless, type does talk. 


He Sees, But Prints for the Blind 


By Davip J. Morris 


IS most interesting work began when he 
consented to operate an expensive machine 
) to keep it from standing idle. That was 
thirteen years ago. Since that time H. A. 
YH ES - Klotz, of Austin, Texas, has run the print- 
/ iS Ov ing press for the State School for the 
ZY; Blind and has stenciled over 2,700 metal 
LYN plate forms, each 12 by 13% inches. From 
these he has made over 1,300 books. Each metal sheet repre- 
sents a page of a school book, each page having on it about 
two-thirds of a regular printed book page. These books have 
to be made by hand and bound with heavy cardboard backs. 
The work of this man, who has been associated with the 
School for the Blind for fifty-two years, is unusually interest- 
ing. He was born in Ireland in 1846, trained in music during 
his early life, entered the English army and saw service in 
India. During these years he learned to play the flute, clarinet, 
piano and violin. Due to bad health he came to America in 
1867. In Austin he entered the military band and received the 
rating of a first-class musician. At that time the band men 
were rated as first, second and third class. 

With the mustering out of the band in 1868, Klotz decided 
to remain in Austin. In order to make a living he began teach- 
ing music. Mandolin playing was popular, and Klotz began 
teaching this to a class of thirty young ladies. 

In 1874 he was selected as music instructor in the school 
for the blind. It had but thirty-four pupils and seven instruc- 
tors. For thirty-nine years he taught. 

In 1913 the superintendent of the school went north and 
there saw a machine that printed books for the blind. He 
thought this would be the thing for his school children to learn 
to write on and so he purchased one. But, alas, his hopes didn’t 
materialize because the children had to have some one to read 
to them as they wrote, and spacing of letters and words could 
not be successfully done by the blind. Klotz came forward as 
the only available one to use the machine. “ We need more 
text-books, especially Texas histories, that other publishing 
houses do not put out. I will use the machine and print what 
books we need and continue my music work also,” Klotz told 
the superintendent, and has been doing this ever since. 

This machine looks something like a sewing machine. A set 
of die punches is operated by pedaling with the foot. When 
the keys in front of the machine are depressed, different die 
punches push down on a metal sheet and make small dot 
impressions. Four dots form a square :: for one letter and 
various forms of dots from one to four in other letters. When 
a metal sheet is filled it holds about two-thirds of a printed 
book sheet. After stenciling the metal sheet, Klotz removes it, 
places it on a table, impression side up, places a piece of heavy 
brown paper on this, then a rubber sheet and finally rolls a 
heavy roller over it. When the paper is removed it has the 
impressions on it, and the blind are able to read the impres- 
sions by passing their forefingers over the paper. 








It takes two hours to stencil a metal sheet, but just a few 
seconds to strike off a book page, the metal sheets being used 
many times to reproduce as many pages as desired. 

The making of the 2,700 metal sheets took Klotz about 
5,000 hours of actual typing time. Reproducing and striking 
off pages to be formed into books to be bound with heavy card- 
board backs also takes up much time. Besides the 1,300 books 
he has also made 2,000 alphabets, 250 sheets of word abbre- 
viations, many songs, Bible verses, etc. In addition to all this 
work he still has twenty piano pupils in the school. 
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H. A. Klotz Operating Stencil Press 


To give an idea of the number and size of some of the 
books he puts out, here are a few of them: 24 books on 
medieval and modern history, 43 pages each; 24 books ancient 
history, 33 pages each; 144 Texas histories, 206 pages; 144 
United States histories, 371 pages; 54 Spanish books, 169 
pages; 75 song books, .61 pages; 18 civic books, 207 pages; 
music books, art literature, spellers, grammars and many others. 

Although eighty years old, Klotz reads and types without 
glasses. The thirteen years of this work, however, have been 
a heavy strain on his eyes. The four-point New York type is 
being slowly changed to the six-point revised Braille, and while 
Klotz has learned this system he does not intend to try to type 
any of it. 

At the end of his fiftieth year of service the instructors gave 
him a silver chest containing fifty silver dollars, a gift that 
shows the appreciation of the school. 


IN A FEW MORE YEARS the real printer, the artistic job type 
man, will be commanding a great premium in wages. Schools 
of journalism are turning out editors by the gross, linotype 
schools are turning out operators by the hopperful, but the 
only school in which a printer can learn to set up an artistic 
job is the school of experience and few are attending it.— 
Leesburg (Fla.) Commercial. 
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“Ghe Advertising Service Agency—Its Place 


By Freperic I. LACKENS 
Secretary TriAd Direct Advertising Service, Chicago 


“HE ideal situation for a printer specializing 
in the production of advertising printing 


YA MOA: D = 
c. a) 3 
) would be to have on his own pay roll a 
>} man who is not only a good salesman but 
Se =e 






has had also a practical experience in and a 
J) comprehensive knowledge of copy writing 
and layout; such a man, however, is not 
only hard to find, but the cost of hiring him 
is prohibitive. The next best thing is to have an agency connec- 
tion that functions as a complete advertising service depart- 
ment. In fact, such an arrangement has advantages over the 
private service department. It is economical. It does not 
increase the printer’s overhead, because it is not a constant 
expense. It is an expense only when it is in operation. 

Moreover, the professional service agency with many years 
of experience to its credit has handled practically every known 
kind of product and can draw from a volume of experience not 
possible with one individual or a strictly private staff. 

Again, the recommendations of a reputable agency have 
more weight, generally speaking, than those of an untrained 
man on a printer’s staff. It is being realized more and more 
that the preparation of printed advertising calls for a spe- 
cialized knowledge that is possessed in the fullest measure 
only by the professional advertising man, whose life is devoted 
to a continuous study of advertising, its proper planning, its 
preparation and its distribution. 

Often the printer’s own attempts to write copy and pre- 
pare layouts end in failure and he comes to the conclusion 
that there is nothing to the plan. In many cases such attempts 
do more harm than good. 

In a properly organized agency, copy writers with differing 
bents are engaged so that each subject may be handled with 
perfect understanding and sympathy. One man is seldom able 
to cover every subject with equal facility. He may write excel- 
lent copy on face cream, but lamentably fail on concrete mixers. 

The same is true of the art work; the agency employs or is 
in direct touch with artists of many kinds of technique. One 
is good at pencil sketches and figure work; another excels in 
water color or pastel; still another is a lettering expert. It is 
scarcely possible to find this versatility in one man. 

In offering advertising service to his customers and pros- 
pects the printer need not himself pose as an advertising 
expert. His customers will have more faith in his ability to 
produce if he tells them that he is connected with advertising 
counsel whose work is authoritative and not experimental. The 
type of agency to select is a serious matter. 

The preparation of printed advertising as compared with 
publication advertising requires a more marked specialization. 
It calls not only for a knowledge of copy appeal and typo- 
graphic setting common to both space and printed advertising 
but a comprehensive understanding of paper stock, engravings, 
the use of color, the format of mailing pieces, the relationship 
of their size to effectiveness, the frequency of mailings, the 
building of a good mailing list, the use of the reply card, the 
percentage of returns likely, and many other related phases 
with which the general agency does not have to contend. 

The agency connection may be established through the pay- 
ment of a retainer fee-based on the size of the print shop. The 
process is really very simple. It sounds more formidable than 
it actually is, and doubtless many printers hesitate to engage 
an agency through fear of entangling themselves with some 
unknown complications — a sort of Monroe Doctrine attitude. 









Let us take a typical situation and follow it through, for 
by understanding agency methods you will have more confi- 
dence in its work. 

John Doe is a printer with a 25 by 38 pony cylinder, a 
12 by 18 automatic and two 10 by 15 hand-fed jobbers, 
together with adequate auxiliary equipment. He receives a 
phone call from the manufacturer of an engine indicator, a 
highly technical apparatus for testing the efficiency of station- 
ary engines. The manufacturer wants some kind of circular or 
booklet to stimulate sales. 

With his heart palpitating with pleasurable excitement at 
the prospect of an order, the printer borrows the pressman’s 
flivver and is soon in conversation with the client. The maker 
of the new device explains his invention in minute detail. He 
waxes enthusiastic as he carries on the explanation of its good 
points and impresses the printer as having a fine piece of mech- 
anism. Then comes the crucial moment. 

“ Now then,” says Mr. Manufacturer, “ how are we going 
to sell it? Here’s an article every engineer in the country ought 
to have. I believe we ought to send out a circular. How can I 
get a good mailing list and what kind of a circular do I want? ” 

The printer can take one of two courses. He can flounder 
around and make a few wild suggestions, and come away with 
an order for a small circular, not knowing just how he is going 
to word it or illustrate it. Consequently he makes a botch of 
the whole thing and loses the order. Or he takes the wiser and 
more certain course and tells the manufacturer frankly that he 
is not an advertising man but that he has a very good connec- 
tion with a specialist who can plan a piece of advertising or a 
series of pieces that will accomplish just what the manufac- 
turer has in mind. 

“That sounds all right,” says Mr. Manufacturer, “ but 
what’s all this special service going to cost me?” 

“Tt may sound strange,” replies Mr. Printer, “ but the cost 
is a very small part of the consideration. Here’s the point: a 
piece of advertising matter costing $250 that fails to bring in 
any orders is far more costly than advertising costing $1,000 
that brings in $25,000 worth of business — isn’t that right? 
This special service may add forty or fifty dollars to the total 
cost of the job, but I’m here to tell you it will be worth many 
times that amount to you.” 

“ All right,” says Mr. Manufacturer, “I'll gamble a little; 
go ahead and let’s see what your advertising expert suggests.” 

The printer goes back to his shop — and writes the agency 
a letter explaining the situation and giving as many of the 
details as he remembers. 

When the letter reaches the agency it is referred to the man 
who handles mechanical and technical accounts. This man con- 
fesses to himself that he has no idea what an engine indicator 
is. Does he write back and say that, inasmuch as he knows 
nothing of the subject, it will be impossible for him to suggest 
a campaign? 

If he knows his business he writes the printer for a cata- 
logue, literature or descriptive matter pertaining to the engine 
indicator and for as much information from the manufacturer 
as it is possible to obtain. A questionnaire is enclosed to help 
secure the kind of information needed. When this information 
arrives the agency man learns what an engine indicator is. A 
study of the catalogue reveals that by means of the engine 
indicator the engineer is able to determine with absolute accu- 
racy the amount of horse-power being developed by his engine, 
whether or not the valves or pistons are leaking, if there is any 
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excess cylinder condensation, any undue pressure drop in the 
steam line to the engine or if there is any unbalance of load 
between cylinders. The trained mind of the advertising man 
senses the advertising appeal at once. But before the appeal is 
really formed, the agency man puts on his hat and coat and 
looks up a stationary engineer. He finds one in the basement 
of the big office building in which he has his headquarters and 
learns from this practical source just how many of the claims 
made by the manufacturer are truthful and how many are pure 
bunk. He learns also from this engineer how widely engine 
indicators are used, why more are not used, how engineers look 
upon them and many other angles of the subject which help 
greatly in planning a campaign of advertising. 

Even then he is not ready to put pencil to paper. He con- 
sults books of reference on steam power and allied subjects 
and talks with one or two more engineers. Then he goes care- 
fully over the literature of the manufacturer and discovers that 
the appeal he has been making has invariably been technical, 
devoid of user interest. 

After this preliminary work the agency man is ready to 
form his selling appeal. What form is it to take? Isn’t it logical 
to say that before an engineer can be expected to be interested 
in an engine indicator, he must know, not how it is made, but 
what it will do? 

Show him how it will add to his personal efficiency as well 
as to the efficiency of the engine for which he is held respon- 
sible; show him how it will make him a better engineer, how 
it will increase his salary, and haven’t you a far greater chance 
of gaining his attention than by telling him right off the reel 
that “ the Blank engine indicator is made out of solid brass by 
clever workmen ” and “ the eccentric disc detent is guaranteed 
not to become disconnected from the diobetic diaphragm ”’? 

Having determined the nature of the appeal, the various 
pieces in the campaign as proposed are described in a written 
analysis. The whole line of reasoning developed by the agency 
man is contained in the analysis, so that the printer and the 
manufacturer, even though inexperienced in advertising, may 
have the entire subject clearly laid out before them. 

To help visualize the advertising pieces, a layout of one of 
the number accompanies the analysis together with complete 
copy. This removes a large share of the burden of selling from 
the shoulders of the printer. It shows him how to present the 
subject in an authoritative manner. The agency’s suggestions 
are accompanied by estimates on the cost of furnishing copy 
and layouts for the pieces described in the plan of campaign 
and also on the necessary art work and perhaps including the 
cost of cuts. 

The printer is able, with this information, to figure the 
entire cost of the campaign, and, armed with this information, 
lays the whole plan before the manufacturer, with the result 
that instead of receiving an order for a limited run of one 
small circular, the printer is commissioned to execute the entire 
plan with its increased volume of printing. 

The use of agency service, as above presented, has a dis- 
tinct and an important place in the marketing program now 
before the printers of the United States and Canada. It is not 
intended to displace any other means of securing advertising 
printing that the printer may now be using; rather it is 
intended to augment these means. 

When one considers that out of the 300,000 manufacturers 
of the United States and Canada less than 30,000 are adver- 
tising, one can acquire some idea of the vast field which lies 
before us. -The function, therefore, of the advertising service 
agency is to furnish to the printer the experience and the spe- 
cialized knowledge required for a successful handling of cre- 
ative printing. 

Let the printer continue to operate along the lines for which 
he is best fitted to serve, but let him also take what steps he 
can, not only to protect his present volume of business, but to 
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assure himself of a continual growth in the future. He is best 
assured of this prospect by adding to his business of printing 
the business of creative advertising service which, until he is 
in position to establish such a service under his own roof, he 
can best secure through an advertising service agency. 


“Che Piling of Ink on Presses 


Sy AtTon B. Carty 


Some colored printing inks have a tendency to pile up on 
the form, plate and rollers of the press, and the inconvenience 
caused thereby has resulted in the subject being brought to 
the attention of the trade through technical journals. 

An inkmaker, to whom a request had been made for a 
remedy, writes at considerable length upon the subject, and 
advises the use of a heavy varnish to be mixed with the ink. 

In the same journal appeared a statement from a pressman 
who was having considerable difficulty from the ink acting in 
the manner indicated. He stated that he had used heavy var- 
nish without satisfactory result. The answer was, however, to 
use heavy varnish. 

Another pressman, in one of the other trade publications, 
who made a similar request under like conditions, was advised 
that the ink being used was not suited to the type of press 
used, but that vibrators on the form rollers were helpful when 
printing on such presses. 

The use of heavy varnish, if heavy enough, will reduce the 
tendency of the ink piling, but the grade of varnish required 
is not available to all pressmen. The statement that the ink 
was not suitable for the press is absolutely correct. Such an 
ink is not suitable for any press. The use of vibrators will 
retard the piling but will not entirely remedy the trouble, as 
piling of such ink occurs on presses where vibrators are always 
in use. 

The trouble with such inks is due to the use of a heavy, 
coarse pigment which is ground in a weak varnish, and that, 
too, with insufficient grinding. The ink is a cheap product, and 
is not suitable for use on any press, unless, perhaps, in poster 
and show bill printing, but it will give trouble wherever used. 

A printing ink is simply colored varnish, the quality of the 
ink depending upon the amount of pigment incorporated with 
the varnish, and the ability, or capacity, of the varnish to carry 
all of the pigment from the press fountain to the surface of 
the sheet being printed. 

If the varnish is weak in tack it will not carry all of the 
pigment, some of which is left behind and piles upon the press, 
form and rollers. 

There is no way of making a good ink out of a poor one, 
but there are certain substances which, if added to poor grade 
inks, will improve their working qualities. 

One of these substances is Canada balsam, and another is 
balsam copaiba. Both of these have excellent binding proper- 
ties when worked into inks originally ground in low grade 
varnishes. They also impart “life” to an ink, and give it a 
brighter hue. 

But the best substance to be used under the conditions 
referred to is a good grade of Japan gold size, which may be 
purchased at any first class paint store. It is a much stronger 
binder between the varnish and pigment than the usually avail- 
able heavy varnish, and greatly improves the working quality 
of the ink. 

A compound made up of one part Japan gold size, one part 
of Canada balsam, two parts copaiba and four parts of benzol 
may be used with satisfactory results. The benzol is used to 
break up the ink and make the other ingredients more easily 
assimilable. 

The proportion of the substances to the quantity of ink 
should be one ounce to a pound of ink, and often less. 
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Slogans Boost Business 


By FRED E. KUNKEL 


HE printer who can coin that happy and 
snappy slogan which at once convinces the 
) public and generates a buying impulse will 
be the printer who touches the sales-secret 
of success, and who at once illuminates a 
LY gigantic cavern of sales-building hitherto 
) undiscovered. Byron S. Adams of Washing- 
ton has such a slogan in “ I Never Disap- 
point.” This is some reputation to live up to, but then he 
always sees to it that nothing shall interfere with the service 
which the customer has the right to expect as a result of this 
sloganized advertising. 

Ever since the advent of those world-famous slogans, “ It 
Floats ” and ‘“‘ Eventually — Why Not Now? ” there have been 
created many other successful slogans with a gripping mean- 
ing, such as “A Skin You Love to Touch,” all representative 
silent salesmen, each having a definite place in winning more 
trade and fixing in mind a certain trade brand. Such slogans are 
not only capitalized at thousands of dollars but they also pro- 
duce millions in sales annually. 

Any slogan which takes the public by storm soon forms a 
part of the good will of the enterprising and progressive printer 
who can successfully float it on the public consciousness. While 
simplicity gages the psychological adhesiveness of a slogan, its 
degree of success is generally measured by its cleverness to 
propagate a happy thought, its capacity to immediately attract 
attention and its versatility in commanding universal comment. 

Let us consider the wide range of possibilities open to the 
print shop slogans which have found their way into the hearts 
and minds of the people; slogans which constantly act as silent 
salesmen for more business; salesmen who work overtime by 
day and night, all the time and without complaint. 

“Tt’s Not the Profit But the Service That Makes Our 
Success,” “ Service — That’s All,” “ Better Work at More 
Economical Prices,” “ Prompt and Reliable Service,” “ Per- 
fection — Service,” “Long Runs a Specialty,” “Out of the 
High Rent District,” “Good Printing Is Good Advertising,” 
“What’s Worth Printing Is Worth Printing Well,” “ Like You 
Want It — When You Want It,” are a few of the many pos- 
sible slogans that have been successfully used. 

Such slogans when broadcasted on letterheads, billheads, 
newspapers and programs or other forms of advertising, circu- 
lars, booklets, blotters, post cards, hand-outs and business 
cards, may be fittingly described as the unbreakable links in the 
chain of eternal business-building, for every time an effective 
slogan appears in print it drives home its point with a grip- 
ping meaning, and hits prospect and customer alike squarely 
between the eyes. 

Such snappy slogans and happy mottoes sink in with a 
pleasant feeling and are not readily forgotten. They give the 
public something to think about and carry about with them. 
Such catch-phrases and headliners can always be effectively 
employed to get more business from the average customer. 

Sufficiently repeated, slogans convert prospects into steady 
customers and transients into regulars. People soon come to 
believe in the efficacy of your particular brand of sloganized 
advertising and bring in more business. 

Spreading such sales propaganda is also excellent sales 
strategy, while the repetitive use of a central idea drives home 
the psychology of ‘“‘ wanting ” your particular line of printing, 
then of “ buying ” it and afterward of “ using ” it all the time, 
so long as you live up to the reputation which you have made 
by way of the slogan. 





Such slogans are also successfully employed in the form of 
attractive wall signs, placard posters or display cards, and 
may be neatly lettered in gold in the show window, so that the 
customer and prospect will notice it on entering, leaving or 
passing one’s place of business. In this way one can put over 
a convincing sales and advertising message which wins more 
new and repeat business continually. 

“You Must Be Satisfied at Russell’s,” “ The Economical 
Print Shop,” “ Better in Every Way,” “ We Lead — Others 
Follow,” ‘“ We Always Satisfy,” “ Buy Your Printing Here 
Once — and You Buy Here Always,” “ Our Printing Is Ear- 
marked by Distinction,” ‘“‘ Our Guarantee Protects Your Print 
Order,” are some other attractive slogans which not only lend 
distinctive atmosphere to the print shops using them, but no 
matter how frequently they are repeated — if the slogans are 
good — they always have their appropriate place in winning 
more trade and holding it, for the customer and prospect alike 
soon come to feel that they can depend on such advertising and 
that they are going to get exactly what it represents. 

The alert printer who is on the lookout for a suitable slogan 
will have no difficulty in finding one. He can coin it out of his 
imagination, or pick it up in his reading, whether it be a news- 
paper or a magazine, and from other trade lines one can often 
work out a suitable slogan which most fittingly describes his 
printery and its service. 

“You've Tried the Rest — Now Try the Best,” “ Depend- 
able Printing — Dependable Service,” “The Home of Good 
Printing,” “ There’s a Marked Difference — Just Try Us,” 
“We Invite Comparison of Prices and Quality,” “ Our Service 
Saves Worry,” “ The Standard of the Print World,” “ Your 
Money Back If You’re Not Satisfied” are some of the few 
picked up at random in this way. 

The printer who uses slogans will employ the same business- 
catching principles which put Ivory soap and Gold Medal flour 
on the map years ago. The many clever little sayings, mottoes 
and slogans which can be coined to fittingly describe your 
printery and its service will prove in time the many little links 
in the invisible chain of business-getting, for when used to 
drive home the point behind the slogan it invariably produces 
more than a fair share of business. 


Helping to Glose the Order 


When the printing salesman approaches his customer he’ll 
find that a sample book in his pocket is a great help in getting 
the buyer “ down to business.” 

“You see, Mr. Green” (salesman shows sample book), 
“‘ we can use this paper, which is just the grade you want.” 

Mr. Green feels the paper and begins to think that it’s about 
right. Then the salesman can begin on a rough layout. “ We’ll 
put the name and address here,” he continues, ‘“ and shall we 
put a list of products down the left margin? ” 

“No,” says Mr. Green, “ let’s put in the trade-mark in the 
left corner and list a half-dozen products in a couple of lines 
below it; and then over here we’ll put our branches and tele- 
phones, etc.” 

You see what’s happening. Mr. Green has really got down 
to the laying out of his letterhead. When it’s finished it will be 
his plan, and it’s more than a fair chance indeed that he'll 
order his own idea. 

And it was all started by simply getting him to feel a paper 
sample.—T ype Talks. 
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LaNsTON MoNnotyPe MACHINE Company, Phila- 
delphia.—The menu folder of the dinner tendered 
members of the Pan American Congress of Journal- 
ists during their visit to Philadelphia is very good 
indeed. The only fault to be found with text, which 
is in Spanish, set in italic of your 
Cochin series, is that the spacing is 
sometimes too close between lines. 
It is noticeably too close between 
the lines of your firm name and 
the two short lines underneath 
‘“Comida,” on the title page, and 
between all the large and small 
related lines on the menu page. The 
border might have been printed in 
a somewhat deeper color; the yel- 
low on gray stock is far too weak 
to show the detail of the ornament 
sufficiently clear and balance the 
tone of the type matter in the 
deeper color. : 

EpeEN PusBLisHinc Hovuse, St. f 
Louis.—The cover design of your : 
catalogue No. 37 is attractive and ' 
impressive; blue printing on a ' 
lighter blue stock is almost invari- \ 
ably a pleasing combination. Your ' 
business card is likewise high grade. \ 

B. WALTER Rapc iFFE, Intertype 
Corporation, New York city—The ' 
several advertising pieces you sub- ' 
mit are high grade in every detail, ‘ 
as we would expect them to be when 
so distinguished a typographer takes 
charge of the advertising of a con- 
cern making typesetting machinery. 
Yours is a happy combination of 
abilities for the position you hold. 
The folders on Intertype Cloister 
Oldstyle, Cloister Bold and Ken- 
tonian are exceptionally fine. It is 
refreshing to find the manufacturers 
of line-casting machines supplying 
their clientele with the better grade 
type designs. Time was when that 
was not the case. 

CLAss IN PRINTING, Tyler Street 
School, Boston.—We commend the 
excellence of the program-folder for 
the Boston Principals’ Association. 
The Mother’s Day leaflet, ‘‘ Mother 
Love,” is also good, but the deco- 
rative initial is quite too small in 
relation to the size of the type of 
the text and does not align with 
the type matter as it should. The 
bottom of an initial and of the last 
line alongside should make a straight 
line across the page. The two lines 
of caps. at the extreme top of the 
page are spaced too closely. More 
space than the shoulder provides is 
essential between lines set wholly 
in capitals. 

COMMONWEALTH EpIson Com- 
PANY, Chicago.—The mailing fold- 
ers submitted by you are very satis- 
factory. The display is impressive 
and influential and the items are in 
all respects practical. We think they 
should have proved resultful. 


A. W. MicuEneRr, The Challenge School, Berkeley, California, which supplies an example of fine typography and also 
Machinery Company, Grand Haven, _ noble sentiments about printing to students. Original is 61%4 b 


Michigan.— ‘‘ How Does the Dia- 





By J. L. FRAZIER 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


mond Take Heavy Lifts? ”’ is an impressive mailing 
folder. The layout is catchy, typography readable 
and printing excellent. 

Tue ALLEN PRINTING SERVICE, Dayton, Ohio.— 
Specimens submitted by you are excellent. On the 


THE VALUE OF 
HAND COMPOSITION 


“Sounds which address the ear are lost and die 
In one short hour; but that which strikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind; the faithful sight 
Engraves the know ledge with a beam of light. “4 


eq7eteeg LL PRINTING PROCESSES ARE 
1 EDUCATIONAL, but the one which 


ke, 
possesses the greatest educational value 
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1s the process of hand composition. The 
aa building up of words, sentences, para- 
graphs and pages from a type case, letter by letter can 
not helpbut prove educational to the compositor,who 
has learned to combine effectively the principles of 
art and literature, and the rules, paragraphing, capi- 
talization and margining, in securing a finished pro- 
duct that is beautiful, as well utilitarian, and which 
possesses community interest. (( Beautiful type faces 
are inspirational. The deep-cut letters and figures 
camoed on the ends of bright metal bodies subcon- 
sciously urge the compositor to attempt their assem- 
bly tothe best of his ability. The types are to him what 
colored paints are to the artist and what the block of 
marble is to the sculptor +7 something which may be 
utilized to express the intangible urge that is in his 
soul. As Pope states 1t: 
“Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot.” 
(ig The fact is evident that hand composition ts, and 
always must be, the method used by commercial 
shops to produce real art printing. Study hand com- 
position from every angle and you will be 
convinced that education can be 
made beautiful as well 
as instructive. 
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cover of the folder, ‘‘ Wood Grain Reproduction,” 
the panel containing the title is a little too low for 
the best effect and the appearance of the page 
would be more pleasing if, in addition, the panel 
were shaped to conform more nearly with the pro- 
portions of the page. The fact that 
the page is decidedly narrow and 
the panel is an oblong one makes 
the ensemble inconsistent in shape 
harmony as well as proportion. The 
relative great length of the word 
“reproduction” would make a rather 
wide panel seem essential, perhaps, 
but it could have been deeper and 
the excess space filled with a good 
ornament. Again, the words ‘‘ Wood” 
and ‘“ Grain” could have been a 
little larger and each of them given 
a line, the word ‘“ Reproduction ” 
being lettered smaller than the other 
two words, and all the three words 
squared up. The necessary depth 
could thus be given the panel and 
the changed display would be justi- 
fied on the grounds that the words 
“Wood” and “ Grain’? are more 
important than ‘‘ Reproduction.” 
The cover for the banquet booklet 
of the local rubber distributors 
would be better if the rules under 
the word ’ 


“ Banquet ” were elimi- 
nated, as, with the ornament in 
color below, the rules are needless 
from the standpoint of decoration 
and they clutter the page. The 
word already being the largest and 
most prominent on the page, the 
rules are not required for the sake 
of emphasis. 

Louis A. Wueat, Brooklyn.— 
The fact that you do not have 
attractive type faces is a decided 
disadvantage to you; even with 
arrangement and display good, the 
work does not measure up in com- 
parison with similar items done in 
the better type designs which most 
printers now employ. Copperplate 
Gothic, Della Robbia and the Old 
English faces predominate in your 
work, and none of these fonts is 
largely used by the better grade 
typographers. The Old English — 
you probably know—doesn’t harmo- 
nize with the Della Robbia, espe- 
cially with capitals of the latter 
when they are at all near the size 
' of the former. Crude types must of 
: necessity result in crude typography. 
‘ Howarp VAN ScIvER, Tampa.— 
; While the Tribune blotter, executed 
i in an imitation engraved face, is well 
; designed and composed, it doesn’t 
h look like your old-time work. The 
' sole reason for that fact is type. 
' The same arrangement followed out 
with one of the better up-to-date 
' faces, or with the old and ever 
f young Caslon Old Style, would be 
' quite another thing. 

Curtis Stuart LAUGHLIN, Port- 
land, Maine.— “Sea Drums” 
an attractive booklet of poems. The 
cover design is quite interesting and 
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@i= Post OrFFicE DEPARTMENT has specified that “AIR MAIL” should be in red and 


blue striped envelopes, as the use of an envelo; 


of this distinct marking will help all 


post office employees to easily distinguish and thereby facilitate handling of all AIR MAIL 
with dispatch. The Rex Green Printing Company is in a position to supply you on shore notice with 
Air Mail Envelopes in all sizes, imprinted with the red and blue stripe and your return address. 


DAILY Trancontinental AUR MAIL SCHEDULE 
LosAngeles SaltLakeCity Chicago NewYorkCity 
Leave 7:35.m. 4:20 p.m. 7:35am. 5:00 p.m. Arrive 
Arrive 5:25 p.m. 10:10am. 6:00 p.m. 9:40 a.m. Leswe 


Beat the proper postage and aurted~- Va Air Marl 





characterized by rather an ingenious use of typo- 
graphical border units. The colors are pleasing, as 
is the typography of the text throughout, which 
is set in Caslon. 

Tue Retin Company, Houston.—Reinproof for 
April is one of the best issues of this consistently 
excellent house-organ and the cover design, typo- 
graphic in every detail, makes the need of an art- 
ist seem unnecessary. It is reproduced. 

Rex GREEN PRINTING Company, Long Beach, 
California.— We are reproducing your blotter adver- 
tising air mail envelopes not only because it is an 
unusually effective piece of advertising and at the 
same time an attractive item of typography, but 
because it suggests something printers elsewhere 
along the air mail lanes might make a profit from 
doing. 

HotstnctoN PrInTING Company, Hoisington, 
Kansas.—While we do not like the shaded type, 
the arrangement of the Scheuerman letterhead is 


Impressive and unusually attractive typographic cover of Reinproof 

(pronounced rainproof), house-organ of the Rein Company, Hous- 

ton. Cover stock is deep green, printed in black, with yellow bands 

across top and bottom between fine black rules. Label is in black 
and red-orange on India tint antique paper. 


252 American Avenue 





Rex Green Printing Co. 


‘Printing » Ait Mail Envelopes - Engraving 
Telephone 647-98 | 


nevertheless well ordered and effectively displayed. 
One instead of three of the oak bkeaf ornaments 
would be better, however, as with three of them in 
use they become the display feature of the design 
instead of a sort of dash. 

Tuomas R. BELL, Minneapolis—The monogram 
stationery forms are quite attractive; the lettering 
is very good indeed. 

THE WIrnpsor Press, San Francisco.—The folder 
bearing a quotation from Emerson is pleasing. Such 
close and even spacing of Cloister Old Style is 
almost certain to make any item of printing good, 
when, of course, as in this case, paper and printing 
are of equal merit. 

Drx1z-RAyMOND, Boston.—We are not surprised 
that you have received many favorable comments 
upon the booklet ‘“ Travel Planning.” It is an 
attractive, interesting booklet. 

Fivetity Press, Philadelphia—Your folder an- 
nouncing the spring luncheon of the Clerical Assis- 
tants’ Association is unusually neat 
and attractive. 

Tue WALTER J. MANN Company, 
San Francisco.—‘‘ Halftones ”’ is one 
of the very handsomest and most 
impressive folders we have seen in a 
long time. The halftone portraits 
used as illustrations are excellent. 

CurrreR & HarrorD, Limitep, 
New York city.— It is quite true, 
as you state, that ‘‘The Miracle 
of Coral Gables,’’ by Rex Beach, is 
not only a handsome book of de 
luxe grade, but an outstanding ex- 
ample of advertising literature. The 
illustrations in full color on antique 
paper (done by your own special 
process) are one of the principal 
features of the book, but not more 
notable in our opinion than the 
beautiful typography, paper and 
printing. Binding is also beautiful; 
in fact, books of this merit, even 
in this day of de luxe advertising 
pamphlets, books and brochures, on 
which no item of expense seems to 
have been spared, are few and far 
between. 

Frank Marrs, Tacoma.— All the 
specimens you submit are interest- 
ing and attractive. Their novelty, 
distinction and display value are the 
outstanding characteristics. 

Paut C. TrieBet, Chicago.— By 
featuring a good illustration of your 
new print shop front, your blotter, 
“Printing,” is attractive and im- 
pressive. The colors, olive-green and 
black on white paper, are in this in- 
stance a very fine combination. 

Hersert W. Hivpretu, Lincoln, 
Nebraska.—The Rotary Propeller is 
an -exceptionally good publication. 
As you ask for a comparison with 
other papers of similar kind we are 
glad we can conscientiously say it 
is considerably better than average. 
You state that ad. composition has 
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been given special attention; if you had not men- 
tioned it we would assume presswork had been, as it 
is quite the best feature. Both type matter and half- 
tone illustrations are beautifully rendered. This is 
not an implication that the advertisements are not 
good, for they are —all of them, in arrangement 
and display, and a number of them in toto. The 
trouble with others, and the features about them 
responsible for our rating the printing above the 
ad. composition, is that they are set in two and 
three styles of type, unfortunately, in some in- 
stances, not related type faces. But, on the whole, 
the advertisements are very good. We commend you 
on the general excellence of the paper, that is, con- 
sidering its character and in comparison with the 
general run of papers of its size and class. 

Frep LrEoNARD Dracer, Flandreau, South Da- 
kota.—Your personal letterhead is quite neat and 
attractive, and most becoming to a typographer. 
The effect would be better if the major group were 
dropped just a little, for it seems to crowd the top 
edge of the sheet somewhat too closely. Again, we 
suggest the possibilities of a soft, rich color of 
stock, with printing in a darker shade of the same 
color, instead of the black printing on white paper, 
which is rather stark for a craftsman’s stationery. 

Liserty Hich ScHoot Print SHop, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania.—The leaflet ‘“‘ My Admiration ” is 
very effective and attractive. The green color used 
for printing the type matter is too weak, not be- 
cause of appearance but for reasons of legibility. 

James Kent Eaton, INcorPorATED, Boston.— 
Your folder, ‘‘ Helping to Sell,”? No. 2 of a series 










and two hundred 
and eighty-seven 
other progressives 
have forced us to 
expand ee to add 
body-building and 
vertebra-stiffening 
tissue to a service 
a@zthat has grown 
gradually, devel- 
oped robustly and 
functioned justly 
in the interests of 
better typography 
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ing in deep green and vermilion, both heavy, on 
medium green laid cover stock of fine quality. 
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that promises to be interesting and 
mighty effectual advertising, is very 
good indeed. The large catalogue for 
a grower of small trees for landscape 
decoration enclosed in the folder is 
itself a mighty fine product, as, in 
fact, is everything that we have ever 
seen of yours. 

Tue Griswotp Press, Detroit.— 
“A Conqueror Who Sank His 
Ships”? is an interesting booklet, 
attractive in design, typography and 
paper; also well printed. We think 
it will make a very effective item 
of direct advertising for you. The 
title is interesting and unusual and 
should provoke a reading by every 
recipient and the connection be- 
tween the theme of the little story 
and direct advertising is apt and 
effective. One can not longer hope 
for results with trite and conven- 
tional advertising, or with headings 
of that character, even in a differ- 
ent dress. ‘‘ Direct Advertising, the Sure Road to 
Profits,’ and display of that character has been used 
so much that the average business man is immune to 
the appeal, but the sense of it is an effective appeal, 
if expressed in a novel and unusual way. 

M. H. Becxnam, Sapulpa, Oklahoma.—The 
Moccasin Print is one of the best school papers we 
have examined in months. One of the main reasons 
we like it is because of the light-face display and 
the light-face news headings. The lines of the heads 
are spaced too closely and the full advantage is 
not gotten from the Caslon type on that account. 
Caps. of any font can not be set solid — even 
those faces wherein the lower case looks right with- 
out leading, and there are very few of those leading 
will not help. The commercial specimens are also 
very good, although we do not like the title page 
of the Easter program, ‘‘ The Dawning,’ set in 
Parsons. We do not consider the face suitable for 
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Intricate rule arrangement justified because it has a 

purpose, that is, it designates the door that opens to 

opportunity. By Samuel E. Katz, Oakland. Original 
in black and white. 


les créations coquemer, grand prix exposition internationale des arts décoratifs 1925 


coquemer 


20, rue hayen 


‘wagram $4.91 


Coquemer, notable Parisian printer, again favors us with specimens of his craftsmanship. 


Most of the examples in this 


lot were set in the Didot face, used also for the letterhead reproduced above. 


such a program; it is too informal, too lacking in 
dignity and not attractive enough for such an item. 
This face is very good on cards and letterheads 
where the business is not dignified — and where, 
moreover, there is very little copy matter to be put 
into type — but for a title page as in this case, or 
where there is considerable matter, the face is out of 
order. Consider this title page in comparison with 
the similar one, ‘‘ Life Everlasting,’’ done in Caslon, 
and see if you do not agree that the former scarcely 
measures up to the standard. 

CuristiAn & Kino Printinc Company, Durham, 
North Carolina.—The specimens you submit are 
excellent. The Duke program has an especially 
interesting contrasty effect. The two real estate fold- 
ers announcing auction sales of estates are excel- 
lent; the type and typography are high class, equal 
to the best. 

SamuEL E. Katz, Oakland.—We are reproducing 
the very interesting booklet cover you submit, 
which you state, truthfully, gives the effect of a 
door — the door of opportunity. One may use orna- 
ments more lavishly if the use of 
them is suggestive of something def- 


banquet of the metal trades convention is a delight- 
ful little thing, the best item in the collection 
you’ve submitted, although the work as a whole 
is considerably above average. 

THe Mutvuat Press, Hutchinson, Kansas.— 
Specimens are equal to any we receive, far better 
than is usually the case on forms of this character. 
Your blotter, ‘ Printing,” in two greens, is beau- 
tiful, and your letterhead with the cut of your 
new building in the lower left-hand corner of the 
sheet is a beauty. The larger specimens, like the 
anniversary book for the Carey Salt Company, on 
which you did every thing from idea to mail sack, 
measure up to the standard of the better direct 
advertising concerns. 

Joun L. Deat, Rochester, New York.— Speci- 
mens are excellent on the whole, even though we 
do not like the leaf ornaments at the ends of the 
name on your pink labels. Ornaments so used detract 
from rather than add to the appearance of printing; 
they invariably suggest a makeshift or patch. Fur- 
thermore, the natural length of a line is nearly 





inite, something which has a bearing 
on the subject of the item. 

CoguEMER, Paris.—We are happy 
to have you once more remember 
us with a package of your interest- 
ing typographical specimens. Papers, 
layout and printing in colors are all 
de luxe, but we do not admire the 
Didot style of type face used on 
most of the specimens in this col- 
lection. We admit, however, that 
the excellence of the other features 
compensates for this, but can’t help 
feeling how much nicer the work 
would be if some handsomer face 
had been used. There is, of course, 
a note of distinction about the work, 
part of which must be attributed to 
the type face, but if this font were 
largely used that quality would not 
prevail. We believe Didot is a type, 
moreover, that one would sour on in 
a very short time. 

W. Donn Barser, Cleveland.— 
Your blotter for the Union bank, 
“Future Comfort,” is quite neat and 
effective, although the orange color 
used for printing the ornamental 
features should have been some- 
what stronger; in fact, a light brown 
would balance the type matter in 
black much better. One color in 
a color job should not have the 
effect of being at a greater distance 
from the eye than the other, or 
others. If a second color is to be 
used that is weaker in value, that 
is, tone, the items to be printed in 
that color as a general rule should 
be comparatively heavier, though, 
of course, there are exceptions. The 
other Union bank blotter, ‘‘ Reserve 
Funds,” is as good as could be, 
but the large number of branch 
offices listed thereon takes up con- 
siderable space, even in the small 
size type in which it is set. The 
form has too much display for its 
size. The program of the women’s 
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RITHee! “Why i is initial 
Vinegar So fresh winsome to the tasté 
ecause Crosse & Blackwell grow the- 

tarragon plants in England poe the fresh 
ness of the newly plucked leaves shull greet 
~ you Jeyously in ev ery ie a the tarragon ving 
they brew.” > “a i. a 
(GAIN PRITHEe ee? “For why does this 
malt vinegar greet the palate in so~” 
suave and exce ent a fashion he ee 
Because it is brewed in Crosse & Blackwell's 
190,000 gallon vat of old oak. You will not 
see its like elsewhere in all the world, ance 
vinegar brewed in lesser bulk never attains 
such noble nature. 
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Advertisement in the form of a written book (done with an engross- 
ing pen), submitted by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., London, 
who tell us the copy is by one of England’s foremost copywriters. 
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AT'S a long step from the 
English clay banks to the 
surface of thissheet. Never- 
theless the printing surface 
that you see here is imported ¢/ay, 
finely ground, slightly mixed with chemi- 
cals, diluted until it looks like [and 1s] 
dirty water, then floated upon the 
surface of the paper by a process so 
delicate and accurate that you would 
marvel to see it. 





Then it 1s the problem of the expert 
pressman to select inks for certain 
peculiarities that enable them to leave 
a dense, solid film upon this delicate, 
finely grained surface of clay. If the ink 
is not right, or the pressman does not 
know his job, the finished printing may 
be gray, it may be muddy, or it may be 
spotted. 


Take a critical look at this card and 
form your own judgment. 


Lead 
Titv 


Cay 
Sige 


O1d 
Malic Euqtist 


Cooper Bookman 
Bola 


TYPE FACES 


(Antimony (7) 


JU know that lead makes 
bullets and alse part of the 
plumber’s bill Tin-—sure! 

. Tin cans are among the 
earliest acquaintances of our child- 
hood; but what the dickens 1s Anti- 
mony—and why this puszle anyway? 
Well, Uncle Dudley, these three metals 
are the old standbys that inske type— 
not the flapper type, nor the artist type, 
nor anything of that sort, but plain old 
fashioned picces of metal with letters 
on the end of ‘em, the things that have 
turncd the world inside out, made the 
invention of oculists necessary, and 
converted a large proportion of the 
useful population into authors, editors 
and advertising nxn. 





on the job every day, just as reliable 
as any rock-ribbed republican or double- 
dyed democrat you ever knew. Thev 
mix together in the melting pot and 
come smoothly through our Mono- 
types, forming themselves into beauti- 
ful, shiny tvpe, with a printing surface 
just exactly right for taking the ink 
and transferrin it to paper, and so 
accurate that you couldn't find the 
difference of a thousandth [mean word 
better say it again] of an inch witha 
microscope 
We make these mce new type by the 
millions, so we never have to use ‘em 
the second time—-that means nice new 
type for every job, and it’s lots of fun 
working with so many of them—all so 
well formed, with perfect faces [that's 
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Wichita, Kansas 


McCormick-Armstrong Press 


on us, what « 


Spreads from two folders of a series executed and issued by the McCormick-Armstrong Printing Company, 


tising printing and direct advertising in quite a novel and equally effective way. 
progressive Kansas printers report results very gratifying. 


always the best length. In this case a larger size 
of the type would have been perfectly proper, or if 
that were considered undesirable the lines follow- 
ing might be modified so the main line would not 
be objectionable, even short as it is. The best speci- 
men in the collection is the letterhead for the 
Rochester Auto Inn, a statement made to give you 
an idea as to what type of work is preferable. Good 
type, good paper and simple arrangement provide 
everything that can be desired, and when, on occa- 
sion, as in this case, a colored ink or toned paper 
can be used the effect may be heightened. 
McCormick-ARMSTRONG Press, Wichita, Kan- 
sas.—- Your latest advertising pieces, a series of 
folders of uniform format, are quite attractive. 
They are graphic and effective, too, and evidence 
your belief in the aphorism “ brevity is the soul of 
wit.”” There being but little text matter, which is 
manifestly interesting and arranged to look and 
actually be easy to read, we are 
sure every recipient will read every 
line of every one of them. The copy 


lower group of any design ought to be in a nar- 
rower group, and certainly not a wider measure 
than the upper group. The subhead is not well 
arranged, as witness the wind-up of the group, only 
a small portion of a line. The squaring up of the 
other lines does not therefore make a square group. 
Better, by far, set the lines irregular in length 
and have them break according to sense, that is, in 
each line give one thought or one definite part of 
a thought, in expressing which the words of the 
line in question are dependent upon each other. 
The typography of the text is very good, which, of 
course, makes the cover and title pages seem worse. 

Georce VAN Lirssum, Rockford, Illinois—We do 
not like the proof of the page “‘ Jubileerend Bruid- 
spaar ” at all. In the first place, it is decidedly too 
ornate. Even though the manner of printing you 
suggest would reduce the effect of the ornamental 
features and make the type more prominent than it 


If Lead, Tin and Antimony went back 


vould we do? 


more than some folks say about us.] 
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McCormick-Armstrong Press 


Wichita, Kansas 


Wichita, Kansas. They approach the problem of adver- 
That originality is not its own reward is manifest by the fact that the 


is in this color proof, the type would even then be 
far too much subordinated. A text-letter type and 
the block type do not harmonize at all. A simple 
page set wholly in roman with a simple border 
would be preferable. 

Smit Printrnc Company, Kansas City.—Your 
specimens, especially your own stationery forms, 
are very good indeed. The little cartoon depicting 
“Smith” talking to a customer, saying ‘ Ah-h- 
Listen: You gave us no orders last month. Why 
did you pass us up like that? Look.’ Here follows 
the figures $0.00, all printed on the body of one 
of your invoices. It is a clever stunt. We wish a 
satisfactory reproduction could be made of the 
invoice to show the clever thing better than we can 
explain it, but the colors are so used that a separa- 
tion can not be made for reproduction. 

Monroe HiGH ScuHoot Print Suop, Rochester, 
New York.— While there are a number of things 
about your ‘ Book of Achieve- 
ment” that are not what they 
should be, nevertheless we consider 








the effort commendable, especially 





and appeal are so influential, yet 





matter of fact, that the only result 


considering the fact that the typog- 
raphy and printing was done by 





we would expect is that an excellent i 
return was provoked. We are repro- i} 
ducing two of the folders, which are 
representative in a general way of H] 
the entire series and demonstrate { 
the family resemblance referred to. 

Tue Lake SHORE PRINTING Com- | 
PANy, Sandusky, Ohio.—The book- ! 
let, “‘ County Tax Appraisals,” is 
in general quite satisfactory, but is | 
nevertheless subject to correction. i} 
The title lines on the front cover 
are too small in relation to the size 
of the page, and in view of the fact 
that there is no type group at the 





Grand and Upright Pianofortes 


Mason & HamLin Co. 





BOSTON 
General Offices and Salesrooms: 146~148 Boylston Street 
Manufactory: Harrison Avenue, Waltham and Union Park Streets 
New York Brand: 318 Fifth Avenue 


the high school students — some of 
whom we note are only fifteen years 
old. The cover design is excellent. 
The preface page would be much 
better if the rectangles alongside 
! the pyramid ornament were not 
there at all, and especially if the 
| ornament were raised and joined to 
| the parallel rule above. The panel 
| ornament, in which the title of the 
i] 
| 
| 
| 
| 


page is set, would be more proper 
and more pleasing if turned upside 
down; in fact, the way the leaves 
and stems of the decoration run we 
feel it is proper only if reversed 

















the top is placed too high. Study 


from the way you have used it. 
The page of tickets and business 
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the page at arm’s length and see 











if you don’t feel that the lines are 














too small and that they are too 
high. The title page would be better 
if not set wholly in capitals of 
Bookman, but it isn’t the fact that 
the page is set in Bookman that 
makes the lines of caps. unsatisfac- 
tory, for it would be the same, 
regardless of the type used. The 
point is that composition in all 
caps. makes slow reading and cre- 
ates a monotonous appearance. The 


more of Mr. 


Title page shown above is interesting from several angles. 
of one of the me ag piano makers, produced 
printers, D. B 





Updike, of the Merrymount Press, 


Updike’s “ commercial’ product, as, of course, 


in dull yellow on deep green antique laid stock. 


It is from a catalogue 
by one of America’s foremost 
Boston. We regret we don’t see 
probably twenty of 
our readers are interested in that to every one who “ gives a ‘hang » about ‘“ Fifty 
Books of 1926.” Besides excellence — expected, of course — the catalogue is 5 by 
31% inches, a miniature, exact in every detail, of the ‘“ regular 
834 by 614 inches. The smaller catalogue is used as an enclosure, no doubt, 
sent where ‘the expense of the larger book does not seem warranted. Cover is printed 


” catalogue, which is 





cards is the best in the book from 
a typographical standpoint; some 
of the specimens on this page are 
better than most similar forms we 
receive from commercial printing 
plants. The initial, as you have 
probably already discovered, is too 
high on the page headed “ Books.” 
We urge a more limited use of orna- 
ments, just thrown in, seemingly to 
fill space, and the use of lines set 
wholly in italic capitals, the decided 


and 
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slant of which, more pronounced than that of the 
lower-case italic, contrasts disagreeably with the 
upright roman used in connection. The fact, too, 
that white space on the letters themselves varies 
more in italic capitals than in any other form of 
letter makes spacing difficult and some letter-spacing 
almost essential, another reason for the non-use of 
italic caps. 

TypocraPHic SERVICE Company, Los Angeles.— 
Your broadside, the text of which is the famous 
description of Christ written to Tiberius Caesar by 
Publius Lentulus, is handsome and impressive; it is 
an unusual and valuable typographical keepsake. 
The composition in Old English 
is beautiful, whereas the decora- 
tive features are attractive and 
quite in keeping, even if a little 
pronounced in relation to the 
type matter. The colors — gray, 
vermilion and gold on gray an- 
tique paper, with deckled front 
edge — are harmonious and un- 
usually pleasing. If the thicker 
rules printed in gold were not 
quite so wide the only objection 
we could find with the item, 
namely, too great prominence 
of ornamental features, would 
be done away with. We are quite 
sure, too, that the panel crosses 
in the corners detract somewhat 
from the dignity of the item, 
but in spite of the points that 
do not appeal to us, we, never- 
theless, rate the broadside very 
high. Our reproduction must be 
considered in relation to descrip- 
tion given and size of page, 121 
by 19% inches, if an accurate 
opinion is formed. 

AxeEL Epw. SAHLIN, East 
Aurora, New York.—Your work 
continues to interest us a great 
deal; the latest package of spec- 
imens contains some especially 
interesting items, the folders for 
the McDougall-Butler Company 
and the items for Burton Bige- 
low striking us most favorably. 

C. A. Douser, Cleveland.— 
The Patrick Henry Lantern is 
one of the best school papers 
we have seen. The cover of the 
March number, printed in gold 
on brilliant blue paper, is very 
good, although it would be bet- 
ter if the leaf ornaments at the 
ends of the line “ Lantern’ of 
the title were omitted and if 
the group of which it is part 
were raised so as not to be quite 
so close to the ornament below. 
The leaf ornaments detract from 
the title itself and seem to 
serve no purpose, in itself a rea- 
son for not using them. If the 
nine border units forming the 
central ornamental features were 
pulled together they would ap- 
pear better and harmonize more 
satisfactorily with the border, 
for which the same units are 
used. If a one-point rule were 
run around this panel of nine 
units and inside the border, the 
page would have added interest 
and better finish. The small 
type below the central decora- 
tive panel should have been set 
in roman instead of Old English. The Old English 
is fine for the title, giving it distinction, but you 
will note that the type is there large enough to be 
readable, which is not true with respect to the 
small type at the bottom. Avoid also the use of 
colons, etc., to fill a gap between two items on the 
same line; such gaps remain despite such colons or 
other points. Better an item to a line, in any event. 
Except that the lines are too closely spaced, the 
title page is excellent; the text pages throughout 
are altogether quite satisfactory. 

R. J. Avery, Dallas— We wish all specimens 
sent us to review — yes, half of them — were as 
good as your letterhead, which, you state, has been 
“roundly abused.’? That statement doesn’t mean 
we consider it esthetically correct. If one expects 
the ideal, it is far from right; if one expects only 
a respectable-looking letterhead for every-day use, 
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it has merit, and can not be classed as offensive. 
The good feature is the directness and force of 
the display and arrangement. Personally, we don’t 
like the use of the word ‘ manufacturers”? in con- 
nection with printing. It requires a lot more brain 
to design a letterhead or title page than to feed 
sheet steel into a stamping press and watch thou- 
sands of identical pieces come from the die. We like 
to think of printing as a craft — yea, as an art — 
rather than just work, or even a trade. We can not 
find fault with the wording of the slogan, but we 
regret that you set it in heavy block-letter type 
with the handsome and artistic Caslon — which is 





Here the Typographic Service Company, advertising typographers, Los Angeles, distin- 
guish themselves again. Broadside featuring the estimate of Christ by Publius Lentulus and 
given to Tiberius Caesar, Roman emperor. Printing in gray, vermilion and gold on gray : 
stock; initial ‘“‘T’” and four squares in ornamental tailpiece, vermilion; heavy rules and is due 

crosses in corners, gold; balance of design in gray. Page size, 1214 by 19!% inches. 


no less effective from a display standpoint — used 
for the remainder of the form. For the slogan at 
the bottom, ‘“‘ Depend on Shaw,” the use of the 
block-letter type is more appropriate; it is far 
enough from the Caslon at the top of the heading 
that the two styles do not clash and, besides, excep- 
tional strength is required for a line located in this 
out-of-the-way place, if it is to register. We do not 
like the swash italic capitals beginning the words 
of the main display lines, as they contrast dis- 
agreeably in direction with the large roman capitals 
completing the words. While we would not criticize 
the address line severely, still, we would like the 
heading better if the rule just above it were left 
out and the street number and the city and state 
centered in two lines. The group would then finish 
off in the pleasing pyramid, which form would be 
more graceful than the ‘“‘ forced” square arrange- 


ment. We have gone into more detail than we usu- 
ally do, but feel it is justified because you want 
the facts on the proposition. You need not feel 
ashamed; just go ahead and make it better. 

Joun A. Carrico, Lamar, Colorado.— As you 
state the ruled tax form was done by ‘‘ one of the 
printers of Lamar” we will not review it. If it is 
your own work you should have so stated. We 
review work only when those responsible for it ask 
the criticism. 

Bruno Zacurisson, Gothenberg, Sweden.—The 
two books, ‘‘ Bofors’ and ‘‘ Kockums Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Company,” are high grade in every 
detail, equal to the best work of 
the kind done in Sweden, Amer- 
ica, anywhere or everywhere. 
The printing and binding are 
especially good. 

Epwin H. Stuart, INcorpo- 
RATED, Pittsburgh.—The _ blot- 
ter, “‘ Resiliency,” is very effec- 
tive and the ‘“‘ House Rules for 
Daughters ”’ is unusually clever 
in text—just one of many 
stunts of like character and 
merit you have done. 

FREE Press PRINTING Com- 
PANY, Burlington, Vermont.— 
The ‘‘ Heading for the Land of 
Plenty ” is an unusually attrac- 
tive blotter, the color scheme — 
black and green on rose stock 

-being remarkably _ pleasing. 
We wish the text matter, which 
is considerable for a_ blotter, 
were set in roman instead of 
italic, because it would then 
be easier to read. There is too 
much space under the _ initial 
opening this group and there is 
also too much space between 
words in some of the lines. The 
title page of the folder, “ Print- 
ing Guide Post,” is interesting 
and effective in attention value, 
but the inside printed page is 
not in keeping. With the body 
set in twelve-point Cheltenham 
Bold and the head and signa- 
ture in caps. of the same type, 
of the same size, the page is 
dull looking and uninteresting. 
If the heads were in lower case 
—of a larger size of the bold, 
perhaps — and the body matter 
in a medium weight roman, like 
Bookman or Cheltenham Wide, 
effect would be more pleasing, 
and legibility would be greatly 
improved. Bold types are not 
read with the same ease as light- 
face letters, but on account of 
the character and weight of the 
illustration on the front, a con- 
sistent light-face treatment of 
the third page would not be 
harmonious. 

J. Cart Hertzoc, El] Paso.— 
We commend your work on the 
catalogue of ‘‘ Premier Stand- 
ardized Woodwork.” The cover 
is unusually striking and effec- 
tive, yet in good taste, while the 
text pages throughout are like- 
wise excellent. The halftones 
seem a little too gray, but that 
to the illustrations — 
mostly in light tones — rather 
than the printing, which is 
clean and uniform. The lettering of the title page 
is not in keeping with the quality of the book 
otherwise, although this is compensated for to an 
extent by the appearance of the page as a whole, 
which is very good. 

R. E. Coox, Ottawa, Ontario— ‘‘ World’s Poul- 
try Congress’? is an excellent booklet, completely 
measuring up to requirements — and a little above. 
The cover design in black and gold on light blue 
paper of pleasing finish and color is beautiful and 
also very impressive. We wonder, however, why the 
“1927” on the title page and the other small line 
were set in Copperplate Gothic when the remainder 
of the page is in Cheltenham Old Style. We feel 
that the subheads throughout the text are a little 
too weak, not so much as heads but for the sake 
of interest, although the pages are very pleasing, 
and the point is not serious. Printing is excellent. 































































NMRN the twist of terms, a good morgue can 
be the source of new life to a printing busi- 
) ness. It is an inexhaustible fount of ideas 
with which to serve present customers bet- 
ter and to capture new business. It saves 
precious hours, when promptness of re- 
sponse to the call for suggestions means 
a sale, and tardiness means one less job 
in the job-ticket box. Last, but not least, a good morgue raises 
the standards of your work. I use the term as the artist does, 
of course — to signify a collection of specimens. 

It is safe to say that if you once become the owner of even 
a rudimentary morgue, you will use it so constantly and come to 
rely so on its prompt aid, both in routine work and in emer- 
gencies, that you will feel the needlessness of a fire insurance 
policy which does not cover such a valuable asset. And the 
funny thing is that a morgue is so easy to gather, takes such 
a negligible amount of time and trouble to keep growing, and 
yet so few printers have one! 

Your customer wants to get out a little booklet, stuffer 
size, on his necessarily superior line of canned vegetables. He 
is in that delicately poised frame of mind in which a corking 
good dummy, with an interesting type arrangement and a 
zestful color scheme suggested by you will get him under way 
promptly, strangle at birth any thought of checking your price 
by competitive bids, and possibly enable you to bill the job on 
this month’s business. 

If you are morgueless, you will perhaps sit down with half 
a dozen dummies and some colored crayons, with the mental 
pressure gage registering zero, and try to get away from the 
inevitable green with Persian orange, and a straight seventeen- 
em set-up with maybe orange rules top and bottom. If the 
customer is decidedly pernickety, you will most likely give 
up and call in a commercial artist; with nothing but a “ Get 
up something snappy and unusual” to go on, he will run up 
plenty of two to six dollar an hour time before registering 
what you think is a bull’s-eye. 

Now let us look at the other side of the picture. With calm 
confidence you pull out folder No. 2, “ Typography and Orna- 
ment,” from your morgue. You also remove folder No. 13, 
“ Small Booklets,” and folder No. 4, “ Two Colors,” and lay 
them on your desk. 

In folder No. 2 you find several specimen folders and book- 
lets from the linotype and monotype people, with some general 
advertising pieces that you have picked up as pleasing exam- 
ples of type composition and arrangement. 

In folder No. 13 you have a whole stack of handsome little 
booklets, from paper companies, auto manufacturers, whole- 
sale grocers, etc. There’s a gold mine of ideas here. And in 
folder No. 4 you find two or three unusual color combinations, 
maybe from Strathmore, maybe from an inkmaker, maybe 
from your haberdasher, which perhaps will tickle your cus- 
tomer pink by getting a three-color effect from just two press 
runs. There you are. You don’t steal anything. Nary a thing. 
The dummy which you complete is absolutely different from 
any of the source pieces you draw upon. You get it up in half 
the time; it’s four times as good as if you ground it out 
unaided and uninspired. If you prefer to have an artist make 
the finished dummy, you give him such a definite idea of what 
is wanted that he uses only a minimum of time in carrying out 
his instructions. Time saved, money saved, customer charmed. 

And as affirmed above, a morgue is easy to collect and file. 
With scarcely any effort on your part, it grows in value month 
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by month. The printer is on the receiving end for more splen- 
did specimens of printed matter than any other business man. 
Stacked up to gather dust, they are dead and useless. Filed 
where they can be drawn on on demand, they are worth much 
money. The railroads, steamship lines, express companies and 
travel bureaus issue magnificent examples of layout, art tech- 
nique and color work. 

Over a year ago I wrote several foreign advertising agen- 
cies and printing concerns, suggesting an exchange of specimens 
of work. I received several portfolios of specimens, some of 
them very bad and some of them wonderfully fine. 

My wife answered the magazine advertisements which I 
checked, requesting literature which looked promising. The 
resulting examples of direct advertising done by firms in other 
cities, in the same lines of industry as my customers and pros- 
pects, made a valuable addition to my morgue. But I would 
advise anyone who uses this suggestion to make the most of 
it while the wife’s enthusiasm lasts. After several score sales- 
men and district representatives have followed up her inquiries, 
and taxed her resources to explain why she doesn’t want to 
discuss a grand piano now, though she inquired about one last 
week, her eager helpfulness is likely to fade a bit. 

But how to file the stuff when it comes in. Perfectly simple. 
You can have your morgue ready to receive all comers in 
forty-five minutes time. Cut up twenty or twenty-five sheets 
of double thick cover stock to about 14 by 22 inches. Fold to 
11 by 14. Number them from 1 up, pasting the numbers where 
you can see them without having to pull the folders clear out. 
Set the folders, “ binding side down,” between two shelves. 
A typefounder’s catalogue and a city directory make perfect 
book ends. Fill up the extra shelf space with magazines and 
books, which you can remove as your morgue grows corpulent. 

Now list the numbers of your filing folders on a long card. 
Write after them the classifications —the more simple the 
better. Here is the list of titles on my index: (1) Layouts — 
page designs; (2) typography and ornament; (3) one-color 
work; (4) two-color work; (5) multiple color work; (6) publi- 
cation ads.; (7) stationery and commercial forms; (8) blot- 
ters, calendars and mailing cards; (9) folders; (10) novelty 
pieces (trick folds, etc.); (11) multiple page letters; (12) 
booklets — large; (13) booklets — small; (14) house-organs; 
(15) complete mailing series; (16) art techniques; (17) en- 
graving techniques; (18) foreign publication ads.; (19) foreign 
direct mail; (20) financial ads.; (21) school ads. 

This is not set up as a model at all, but to show how a 
rudimentary system will really work. I had the idea that the 
above classification would be only temporary, and expected 
to work out something much more elaborate and impressive. 
But I have been so busy using it in this rough-and-ready form 
that I have never had time to improve it. 

One further suggestion: It is usually better not to take the 
customer a specimen from your file, but to work up your own 
dummy. First place, some customers will say, “ This isn’t 
his idea; I’m under no obligation to have him print it.” Second 
place, if you work up the dummy, you'll add to it and adapt 
it, in spite of yourself. You’ll make changes and combinations 
that will fit the idea better to your customer’s needs. And then 
it will be your idea. One can labor three days in solitude, and 
the chances are he will bring forth an idea that was used to 
merchandise seven-gored skirts, or boasts equally ancient 
lineage. So—to save your time and money, to garner new 
business — start a morgue. It will pay most amazing profits 
from a microscopic investment of time and trouble. 
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By RoBert E. RAMSAY 
Author ‘‘ Effective House-Organs,’’ ‘‘ Effective Direct Advertising” and ‘‘ Constructive Merchandising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 
direct advertising for their clients. It is not a “review” of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. Printers are 
urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 1926, by The Inland Printer Company. All rights reserved. 


Direct Advertising (Which Generates Good “Will 


Some few years back Edward S. Rogers, of the Chicago 
bar, and a lecturer on the law of trade-marks at the University 
of Michigan, wrote a book called “ Good Will, Trade-marks 
and Unfair Trading.” 

The whole volume is in effect a definition of the elusive 
word, or words, “ good will.” On page 13 we read: 

As with all intangible things, good will is hard to place men- 
tally. Like reputation, popularity and friendliness, it is so elusive 
that there is little wonder its value and its very existence are so 
frequently ignored. Like character and reputation in an individual 
—the things which enable any one to associate with his fellows — 
good will is what perpetuates a business. 

More briefly he later puts it: “ Good will is that which 
makes tomorrow’s business more than an accident.” 

From my own experience I prefer this latter definition, if 
one may call it such, for anything which eliminates chance 
requires a plan, and whatever is planned in advance is more 
likely to achieve success than that which is unplanned. 

Yet when it comes to gaining the friendliness of an indi- 
vidual it is almost impossible to write down in black and white 
the plan of procedure which will be followed. You can not, for 
instance, map out a course like this: 

Monday — Take him to lunch. 

Tuesday — Give him a telephone call. 

Wednesday — Drop in on him. 

Thursday — Take him to the theater. 

Friday — Have him visit my home. 

Saturday — Play golf with him. 

Quite likely, if you did follow such a plan you would not make 
friends with that customer or individual. The very persistency 
of the calling, entertaining, etc., would show your selfish inter- 
est in cultivating that person. 

Assume you want to accomplish that same result with 
a group of prospects, and the futility of a direct approach 
becomes all the more obvious. 

In both cases, personally or with a group, you must make 
your friends without seeming to be making friends. And when 
you have the collective friendliness of a group of persons you 
have their good will. 

Without a doubt, “love at first sight” does happen at 
times, but more often propinquity and time are the chemical 
constituents which make the love mixture. 

Friendliness is a number of degrees lower on the emo- 
tional scale than love, but the principle remains unchanged, in 
so far as a principle can remain unchanged when considered 
in conjunction with the mental attitude of a wide range of 


individuals. In short, good will is an attitude of not only care- 
ful growth, but of slow accumulation. 

Charles E. Carpenter, president of E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia, in a recent statement put the problem his busi- 
ness faced, and which is faced in a greater or lesser degree in 
every other business, thusly: ‘Imagine our general sales 
manager, George W. Pressell, trying to call on every one of 
the 35,000 customers we have in the United States at the pres- 
ent time. You see, therefore, that ‘ big business’ has taken the 
personal equation— the personal contact — very largely out 
of business, and it has, therefore, been my desire to substitute 
something, if not as good as the original, at least as good as 
practical. So for seventeen years, at the suggestion of our 
vice-president, L. E. Murphy, I have been sending a monthly 
message to the individuals connected with our present and 
prospective customers in the shape of The Houghton Line.” 

Mr. Pressell, as the general sales manager of the concern, 
if he called on some of the 35,000 customers, would not call to 
make direct sales; he would call to build up and maintain good 
will. Even though personal calling is admittedly much better 
in many particulars than impersonal calling, the length of time 
between calls would make the job of building up good will 
through personal calls a matter of many years in the case under 
consideration. 

Smaller businesses can maintain good will in other ways: 
the head of the house may personally know each customer and 
many of his prospects by name; or the salesmen may do all of 
the job of gaining good will, but if they do it means they 
have a closer control of the customers and prospects than has 
the house they represent. 

Printers as a group face this problem of “ making tomor- 
row’s business more than an accident ” closer than some other 
industries. For one thing, from its very nature, printers’ work 
calls for a certain amount of turnover in customers. Authors’ 
alterations are bound to cause friction at times in the best of 
regulated plants. Salesmen are bound to change jobs and take 
some business with them. New buyers are bound to come into 
authority and place printing volume with their friends rather 
than the friends of the preceding buyer. 

Moreover with printers, as a rule, every job is a special job 
and carries with it all of the possibilities of error which any 
special-made work involves. You may forgive a friend who 
makes an error in some part of the work he is doing for you, 
but if he is a near-enemy and makes an error you will not. 

The difficulty has been that the average printer has looked 
upon business-getting and good-will generating as one problem. 
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It is true they are complementary to one another, but you can 
even get business with i// will at times. You may, for example, 
through your power of crushing down prices, build up a good 
volume of business without arousing a spark of good will. 
According to tradition, Commodore Vanderbilt in the olden 
days proudly boasted, ‘“ The public be damned.” The import 
of his remark was that he had a monopoly and would get the 
business regardless of building up good will. 

When you attempt to accomplish the generation of good 
will and business at the same time you are like the chap who 
mapped out the six-day attempt to make friends above referred 
to. You arouse antagonism by your very method. 

For the generation of good will there is no better physical 
classification than the house-organ. The method is so obvious 
that almos. without exception printers anxious to generate 
good will are making use of it; but by failing to understand 
the proper functions of a house-organ the printers are “ mud- 
dying the stream of business at which all must drink.” 

The other physical forms of direct advertising can be made 
to build good will if properly handled. Bulletins, for instance, 
may be so prepared as to generate a feeling of good will on 
the part of the recipients. Blotters are also used for the same 
purpose and frequently help accomplish it. 

Instead of showing a number of individual figures this 
month, we have herewith on Plate 2 reproduced a group of 
printers’ house-organs chosen from a file the writer has kept 
over a period of years. Note their range in size. 

When so many printers are out to get the business of such 
a comparatively few prospects (real prospects for their ser- 
vices, perhaps, I should add) in most territories, can you not 
conceive that the printers have, by their failure to properly 
plan, oftentimes aroused antagonism among the prospects 
instead of generating a goodly modicum of good will? 

Suppose you are the buyer for the X Y Z Manufacturing 
Company of New York. Your concern is well rated. You are 
therefore on the prospect list of a large number of the printers 
who produce the house-organs illustrated on Plate 2. 

If they arrive monthly, and generally they do (even though 
late at times), after a time instead of feeling kindly (the first 
step in having good will as an attitude) toward the senders of 
these booklets, you are likely to feel: ““ My, but these people 
pester me. I can’t turn without one of them harping at me, 
and so much of the same general type of material.” 
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If the buyer gets to thinking that way, “ good night ” to 
good will in that mind. This is not saying that any of the pub- 
lications shown in Plate 2 are poorly edited, or wrong in con- 
ception, but it is saying that as a general rule printers need to 
stop and analyze their problems of good-will generation all 
over again, and some of them will then find it desirable to 
change their method, I am sure. 

In one of Walter Dill Scott’s early books on advertising, 
published some two decades ago, he pointed out from the 
standpoint of the psychologist that when you could substitute 
for the name of the advertiser some other advertiser the piece 
of copy was not building a mental picture of the proper kind in 
the reader’s mind. In the same way, if several different house- 
organs are so much alike in their content as to permit the copy 
being included in the magazine issued by any number of other 
printers, then those publications are not as effective as they 
might be if properly planned. 

Summed up for the nonce, generating good will via printed 
impressions and expressions is just like generating good will via 
personal impressions and expressions in principle. All men wear 
clothes which are more or less alike; they shave clean, though 
a few affect misplaced eyebrows; they wear hats somewhat 
alike and talk in about the same language — but the individual 
with a personality impresses you with his personality without 
your antagonism being aroused, or without your instantly say- 
ing: “ This chap, Blank, he talks like Doe, looks like Roe, tells 
the same stories as Dash, comes on the same day as Brown, 
and makes me think of White, Red, Green and all of the rest 
of the spectrum.” 

This is not arguing for increased costs of house-organs; a 
man may have a personality which builds good will and be but 
five feet five, or six feet four. He may wear only imported 
clothes and not build as much good will as the chap who dresses 
only in hand-me-downs. In the same way, personality may be 
impressed by a simple blotter house-organ, as is the case with 
Printing Plus on Plate 2. 

Interview a number of typical prospects for printers’ ser- 
vices and you will find they will say: “‘ We get a lot of house- 
organs from printers, but they are all so much alike that we 
have sort of lost interest in them.” 

New York city was fed up with newspapers before the 
News started, and no newspaper had been able to build up a 
million circulation, but by striking out on new editorial paths 














PLaTE 1.—Two covers and a typical inside page of the type of house-organ issued by Lincoln Motor Car Company to generate good will. Compare with Fig. 2. 
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the publishers of the News in comparatively short time carved There you have a typical example of how proper planning, 
out a niche for themselves and then proceeded to overfill that set policy and a fixed purpose through a new editorial attack 
niche until today they have more circulation than any other put over a new publication in a crowded field where the readers 
newspaper in the city. had to pay for the publication. The principle is the same when 
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Pate 2.—This group of cover designs and typical inside pages may be considered a fair cross section of the type of publications used today by printers in order 
to generate good will. In the accompanying article, the author has some suggestive things to say about printers’ house-organs. 











it comes to house-organs which are distributed free of charge. 
On top of that a great many printers’ lists of prospects need 
pruning. Why clutter up the mails with an appeal to a man in 
San Francisco when your business is done solely in the county 
of Westchester, for instance? Reverting to Mr. Carpenter’s 
talk for the moment, we find he said: 

The Houghton Line is not mailed indiscriminately to firms or 
corporations, but only to individuals upon request. We have no 
mailing list made up of names selected from directories, etc. . 
The mailing list contains the names of about 135,000 persons who 
have requested The Line to be mailed to them, and these persons 
are almost exclusively metallurgists, industrial executives, foremen, 
superintendents, chemists, purchasing agents, etc. 

This is the most wonderful circulation of a freely distributed 
magazine that has ever been accomplished in any country of the 
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Fic. 1.— A chart which shows the growth in sales of E. F. Houghton & Co., 
since the inception of their house-organ, The Houghton Line, which is re ferred 
to in the accompanying article. 








world. The Line is not a fad or temporary craze; it is not of mush- 
room growth; it is the result of seventeen years’ continuous 
performance. 

In all, the Houghton company has had over 1,100,000 
requests for its house-organ, of which the company has 
accepted some 400,000. It reports about 10,000 names a year 
are dropped and about 15,000 added, the present number being 
as small as it is due to deaths, removals from business, etc. 

“ Has it paid? ” That is your natural question at this point. 
Fig. 1, herewith reproduced from the company’s records, shows 
the actual results in sales of the company (not sales by the 
house-organ, understand; it does not get an order as a rule) 
for the latest available fiscal year. 

The Houghton publication follows a definite and daring 
editorial policy — the advertising pages are entirely separate 
from the editorial content, but both written by the same editor. 
Where this policy is followed the editor must have almost 
carte blanche and be required to stand or fall by the results of 
a period of time long enough to permit actual results to show 
up in the sales total. 

Due to my close contact from several angles with printers 
and printers’ problems throughout the past several years — 
buyer of printing, paper manufacturer, printer and direct- 
advertising and sales-promotion counselor —I feel that the 
printers, as a rule, and without fully realizing what they are 
doing, are sinking more money into the generation of good will 
than any other one industry. 

The margin of profit plays its part in the planning of good- 
will generation material. Plate 1 shows two typical outside 
and a typical inside page of a house-organ issued by Lincoln 
Motor Car Company. The original measured 9 by 12 inches 
and had sixteen pages and cover. Contrast this with Fig. 2 
showing the type of house-organ used by a Ford dealer. Mr. 
Ford owns both the Lincoln and the Ford! As the manufac- 
turer of one he can put a much larger sum into luxury and 
looks than he can afford with the other, or which will permit 
the local agent to invest in good will for the cheaper Ford. 

The same applies to printing; if the concern is in the Ford 
class it can not afford to have a Lincoln style house-organ and 
keep it up. Of course, the same applies to the subject of good 
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will in any field. “ You must not pay too much for the whis- 
tle! ” as was so well said by the first American house-organ 
publisher, Benjamin Franklin. 

In some instances almost all of an appropriation can and 
should go into a house-organ, while in others it must be a 
minor key in the tune, using only a small part of the appro- 
priation. As to just how much is to go for good will depends 
upon what the analysis indicates in each particular case, and 
no general rule can be laid down. 

A general rule can be laid down concerning the editorial 
content, however, and that is this: Any house-organ to be 
effective must give the reader sufficient which will be of selfish 
interest to him to repay him for the time it takes from him 
for its perusal. Each issue must so whet his appetite for more 
that succeeding issues will receive at least a glance, in which 
event it is up to the headlines and illustrations to complete 
their part of the job and sell the glancer on becoming a reader. 

Any individual (salesman or otherwise) who talks about 
himself all of the time, or anything like all of the time, is a 
tiresome bore. 

Any house-organ which talks about the house or the prod- 
ucts of the house anything like all of the time is likewise a bore. 
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Fic. 2.—The first page of a four-page 9 by 12 inch self-mailer as issued on 


behalf of Ford cars. Compare with Plate 1, and read this article on house-organs 
as generators of good will for the ‘contrast and what it teaches. 


And between a printed bore and a personal bore, you can 
so much more easily shunt the first mentioned off into the 
limbo of things lost — the willow morgue. 

When it comes to generating good will, or the planning and 
production of a house-organ which is far and away the most 
frequently used physical classification for accomplishing this 
laudable purpose, I know of no better summation of things to 
bear in mind than the quatrain of an unknown poet: 


The man who once so wisely said: 

Be sure you're right, then go ahead; 
Might likewise have added this (to wit): 
Be sure you’re wrong before you quit. 
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By Frank O. SULLIVAN 


Problems pertaining to Offset Lithography will be discussed under this heading with a view to offering practical assistance, and to the widest possible 
dissemination of accurate information regarding the offset process. 


Photolithography wis Offset Lithography 


Part XVII.—Sy FRANK O. SULLIVAN 


Several of the manufacturers of printing machinery in Ger- 
many have achieved considerable success in the manufacture 
of offset presses; in fact, they have gone a little farther ahead 
in designing and building multicolor offset presses. These 
presses print in three and four colors; two colors on one side 
of the sheet and one color on the other, or, two colors each side 


Albert Two-Color Offset Press 


of the sheet. On the two-color press the paper is fed from a 
roll, cut off as it enters the press and one set of grippers carries 
it through the entire operation of printing. 

The single-color Albert offset press is built in four sizes. It 
accommodates zinc or aluminum plates 27%6 by 3114, 36%e6 
by 41, 3934 by 46% and 44% by 53%e inches. The press 
embodies all the latest improvements and is equipped with 
three equal diameter cylinders — plate, transfer and printing. 

The principle of equal diameter cylinders presents the 
advantage of greater uniformity and regularity in the passage 
of paper between the cylinders than in the case where the 
cylinders are of different circumference, thus providing, among 
other things, a more perfect register. A further advantage is 
that the pressure can be adjusted separately between the plate 
and transfer cylinders; also between the latter and the print- 
ing cylinder, which is quite impossible in machines in which the 
printing surface. and the plate are combined in one and the 
same cylinder. The uniformity of rotation and relative position 
of the cylinders in printing form a reliable safeguard against 
blurring. 

The offset cylinder is provided with two rubber blankets, 
one over the other, the impression obtained being superior to 
that when only one blanket is used. Spindles are provided at 
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each end of the cylinder by which the upper blanket can be 
uniformly tightened from both ends toward the center. All 
cylinders are ground accurately to size, and the rubber blankets 
used are all carefully gaged to the accurate dimensions required 
on special cylinders. 

The printing surface of the plate cylinder is slightly greater 
in front and behind, to prevent contact of the rubber on the 
transfer cylinder so as to insure that in front the band of ink 
which forms where the ink has touched the plate, and behind, 
the water line where the damping rollers leave the plate, do not 
come into contact with the rubber of the offset cylinder. 

The plate locking device allows of adjusting the plate 
lengthwise of the cylinder axis, along the periphery and also 
diagonally. It consists of two rotating clamps mounted in 
grooves and forming merely a narrow band on the plate at 
the cylinder edge. With this method of clamping, nothing but 
unskilful handling can tear or break the plate. 

The inking gear consists of four leather covered inking 
rollers, four leather covered distributors, one distributing cylin- 
der, four distributors with oscillating movement, one distrib- 
utor without oscillating movement, one leather covered 
vibrator, one ductor roller and one ink duct with well-sprung 
detachable ink knife. Special attention has been given to the 
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arrangement of these rollers so as to insure the thorough run- 
ning up and uniform distribution of the ink on all four inkers. 

The inkers are mounted in adjustable bearings which swing 
round the distributor when the inking gear is put out of action. 
Consequently they are not lifted out of the teeth of the inter- 
mediate pinions but remain lying in their bearings. Proper 
mesh is thus insured. 
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The oscillating movement of the distributors can be 
adjusted from 0 to 1% inches; they are driven by a special 
shaft and bevel wheels. When printing single work only two 
distributors, one duct and two inkers, need be used, the other 
rollers receiving no ink. All the screws on the ink duct can be 
adjusted from the floor. 

In order to improve the damping gear and distribution of 
water the intermediate roller performs a slow reciprocating 
movement, and the damping rollers are mounted in spring bear- 
ings so that they press well against the plate. Both of them 
are covered with felt. The water ductor can easily be taken 
out of the machine for renewing the felt cover. The water 
supply is regulated by a lever which increases or reduces the 
time of operation of the water ductor. 

The sheet feeder has been so perfected that exact register 
is insured at any number of revolutions of the machine. It 
works without smoothers because the lay-on pins place the 
sheet in position at the moment when the grippers close, swing- 
ing out in the same direction and at the same speed as the 
cylinder. These pins are of the latest pattern and consist of a 
metal which, though lighter than aluminum, is very strong. 

The sheet delivery is effected by a special drum and car- 
riage. The former collects two sheets by means of grippers and 
delivers them over with the utmost accuracy to the delivery 
table, printed side upward. The table adjusts itself automat- 
ically downward and can be run out of the machine with a pile 
about thirteen inches high and at once be replaced by a spare 
table to avoid loss of time. The sheet delivery is on the same 
side of the machine as the ink duct, so that the same man can 
watch the printed sheets and adjust the ink. 

The printing gear is thrown out by actuating a pedal, which 
separates all three cylinders, the inkers, distributors and damp- 
ing gear being at the same time thrown out. The damping and 
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inking gear can likewise be put out of action independently, 
If the sheet feed fails to act properly the throw-out takes place 
automatically. 

The machine is driven by a belt from an electric motor or 
from shafting, running on a belt pulley with friction clutch, 
being started or stopped by engaging or disengaging the clutch, 
Belt pulley is provided with an arrangement for slow starting 
of the machine, which is actuated by a pedal both from the 
place where the feeder stands and in front of the plate cylin- 
der, working by means of a ratchet and a toothed rim on the 
flywheel. This device is absolutely reliable. The motor drives 
the belt pulley by means of a short belt with tightener, and 
therefore occupies very little space. 

As a result of the reduction in the diameter of the cylinders 
and the arrangement for collecting the printed sheets by the 
delivery drum, the speed of the machine has been increased hy 
one-third, while at the same time the space it occupies is 
reduced. 

The sheet feed also has been adapted to this increased 
speed, chiefly by shortening the length of travel of the suction 
tubes, arranging band carriers to the feed marks and a device 
for the exact feeding of the sheets to register. 

The Albert sheet feeder is now constructed only with pneu- 
matic pump attached. The maximum permissible height of pile 
of 50 inches allows of almost uninterrupted working and 
increase of daily output, especially if a spare table is used. 
The automatic downward movement of the pile is permanently 
adjusted to the right proportions by means of a feeler. 

The Vomag is a two-color offset press manufactured in 
Plauen, Germany, by the Vogtlandische Maschinen-Fabrik, 
owned by J. C. & H. Dietrich, and is shown herewith. In a 
coming issue there will be more about the German and English 
makes of offset presses. 


“ohe Monogutta Process * 


By Pau PAULSTICH 


ONOGUTTA—derived from monotone (un- 
AU - varied, one kind) and gutta (drop)— 
4 describes in accordance with this deriva- 
tion the use of the one tone or unvaried 
a iw drop in platemaking. The Monogutta proc- 
FB ess is built about a dry plate made accord- 
is ing to an entirely new principle, which has 
% an irregular grain in the colloid stratum. 
This irregular grain, however, does not appear until after the 
development and fixing of the image. By means of this irregu- 
lar Monogutta grain it is possible to break up a picture without 
having to resort to a halftone screen. The breaking up of the 
picture into printable elements is done in a very simple and 
easily controlled manner. The fineness of the required grain is 
determined by the character of the picture as well as the char- 
acter of the material printed on—that is, paper, cardboard, 
fabric or other material. 

In reviewing the technical literature of the last thirty years, 
we find that the object of the ardent search of the serious- 
minded professional was to find an ideal screen. Numberless 
attempts have been made in this direction. An immense amount 
of effort has been spent in attempting to attain the desired 
result by manual means —that is, by laborious and costly 
drawing of various irregular geometrical elements, combining 


*This article by Paul Paulstich, Germany, the inventor of the Monogutta 
process, is interesting in that it goes into greater detail concerning this new 
method of making negatives without the use of the halftone screen than any- 
thing we have heretofore published on this subject. 
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these and then by reproduction obtaining the desired screen. 
It finally had to be admitted that this was impossible and that 
the results obtained not only had their own bad characteristics 
but also showed all the disadvantages inherent in the regular 
screen. 

Attempts to solve the problem by means of chemistry 
appeared to have met with comparative success in the so-called 
Spitzertype, with the result, however, that because of its too 
fine grain the image could not be sufficiently etched to permit 
the printing of a large run. Authorities on graphic chemistry 
recognized the fact, quite early, that it was impracticable 
to use a grain screen in place of the regular screen in the 
camera. The grain screen could not be placed near enough to 
the wet plate to get the best result, and it was found that an 
especially prepared dry plate would have to be used in place 
of the wet plate. The Monogutta plate meets all these require- 
ments in an ideal way. 

The process is applicable to every kind of photographic 
emulsion carrier, such as glass, celluloid, paper, etc., and offers 
therefore the possibility of producing screened negatives or 
diapositives meeting the requirements of either relief, intaglio, 
flat-bed, offset or collotype printing. ; 

Take, for instance, an offset reproduction of a water-color, 
produced by the experimental printing department of Berger 
& Wirth, Leipsic, ink manufacturers; this was the first product 
of the usual color-separation process without the application 
of retouching or etching for effect. The color separations were 
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made by means of special separation filters which were placed 
into the plateholder in front of the Monogutta plate. This dis- 
pensed with the apochromatically corrected objective. In focus- 
ing, only the thickness of the filter need be considered, and in 
exposing, the plateholder must be moved just the thickness of 
the filter nearer the objective. This operation can be greatly 
simplified by merely locating the exact position for the filter 
in the camera, and arranging it so that the filter can be placed 
in the correct position without any chance of a mistake. 

The following four exposures are necessary: (1) Without 
a filter, time, one second; (2) with blue filter, thirty seconds; 
(3) with green filter, thirty seconds; (4) with red filter, thirty 
seconds. 

The simplification obtained by means of this process is 
quite obvious. If the first exposure—that is, the one without 
the filter—shows the proper degree of gradation, the factor 
for all further exposures is thirty, which insures the exact cor- 
responding color separation. The process and the results are 
so absolutely certain that the present chemical methods appear 
clumsy in comparison. 
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Reversed negatives are made via halftone diapositives 
which are transferred by direct parallel light to the Monogutta 
plate. 

We are confronted here by the fact that within a short time 
it will be possible, by means of the gutta color plate, to use 
Lumier autochrome or Agfa color plates for the reproduction 
of natural color illustrations in the daily papers. Another pos- 
sibility is the reproduction of facsimile prints of any size of 
old masters, which as far as tone likeness is concerned can not 
be surpassed by any known process. 

The work that has up to the present been produced was 
for the most part experimental work done without proper 
equipment. Only with the manufacturing of plates on a com- 
mercial scale and the establishing of standards of grain types 
can artistically perfect results be expected. 

In summing up the advantages of the Monogutta process, 
we reach the conclusion that, as it requires only the simplest 
apparatus, a high grade product is possible at an extraordinary 
saving of time, and that where color reproduction or color 
photography is concerned, offset printing is gaining enormously. 


“Ghe Fundamentals of Offset Lithography 


Part VI.—By A. R. CaRNIE 
Vice-President, New York Group Litho Company, Incorporated 


AST month I made the statement that 
PY lithographers all over the country were 
Id greatly concerned over their platemaking 

departments — that to most of them these 
departments were bugaboos. I did not 
make this statement without knowing my 
Dy ground; my meeting so many lithographers 

f from all parts of the country and entering 
into conversation with them concerning the development of 
these departments, led me to say what I did. I have told them 
all that I firmly believed the lithographers are now going 
through the same stage of development that the printer went 
through years ago. 

A number of the larger printers thought they had to have 
their own platemaking departments, only to find out that it 
was difficult to make them paying propositions. As the photo- 
engraving industry grew, the printers one by one gave up their 
platemaking. Now there are but few attempting to make their 
own plates. I can not say how many, and it would be inter- 
esting to know what proportion of printers today do their own 
platemaking. 

I would like to trace back through some twenty-five years, 
at which time I became associated with the photoengraving 
industry, and point out in detail the facts that led to the change 
from many small platemaking units to the large shops. The 
change began long before the period of which I speak. At that 
time there were still many printers making their own plates. 
My reason for here mentioning photoengraving and its changes 
is that the conditions in the offset field today are similar to 
the conditions that existed years ago in platemaking. 

I would like to divide the review in two sections: equip- 
ment and men. First, I will take up the subject of equipment 
and the actual facts concerning the problem which the printer 
faced. 

In speaking of equipment, I mean cameras, lenses, screens, 
printing frames, etc. Allow me to go back the necessary number 
of years and tell of a conversation between a printer who had 
decided on a platemaking department and a practical, hard- 
headed platemaker. 





The printer told the platemaker what he had decided; that 
he saw that photo-platemaking was the coming thing, and 
unless he got into it he would be out of the running. He told 
the practical platemaker he knew very little about that particu- 
lar branch and would have to leave to him what to buy for 
this new department. 

The location could be easily decided upon, but when it 
came to equipment the platemaker had to learn from the 
printer just what size plates he figured on making. The printer 
told him that he wanted to go the limit in size, which meant 
he must start with determining the size of the camera. 

At the time of which I am writing, 14 by 17 inches was 
considered a good size, so the printer decided on this size, a 
lens to fit, and an assortment of about six screens — from 65 
lines to an inch up to 175. Shortly it was found necessary to 
buy another lens of a different focus to take care of extreme 
reductions and enlargements. 

As I compare the offset needs of today as to screens, with 
those of yesterday, I find it is not necessary to carry such an 
assortment. The 120-line fills almost all our requirements; but 
in those days the printer had to use judgment in the selection 
of a screen, depending on the class of paper he was to use. Now 
the rubber blanket on the offset press takes care of the paper 
question; a 120-line halftone can be printed on almost any kind 
of paper. 

When the printer had all of his camera equipment together 
he found he had spent considerable money; but this expendi- 
ture was small in comparison with what he had yet to spend in 
getting together an organization. 

Mechanical equipment is one thing, easily brought together, 
but human equipment is quite another. It is that which most 
hinders the progress of printers and offset lithographers alike. 
As the printer gathered together equipment, both men and 
machines, he found his troubles were just starting. 

Bear in mind that the printer who equipped his own plant 
to make plates had but one camera, which was ample as far 
as volume was concerned, but not enough as to variety of work 
to be handled. Work would be bound to come in beyond the 
size of the camera, or there would be a number of other reasons 
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why he could not make the plates he thought he could when 
buying his equipment. He would find his costs were mounting 
up and, instead of being able to make his own plates more eco- 
nomically, he found it directly the opposite. 

As photoengraving establishments grew in number and effi- 
ciency, there began a gradual weeding out of these costly 
platemaking departments, and the work was given out or, as it 
so often happened, the department was taken over by a few 
men, run independently and gradually grew to a good-sized 
photoengraving plant. 

As I look back and see the whole picture of this develop- 
ment in the printing industry, it is a simple working out of 
business economics. The offset field is faced with the same 
problem, and I believe it will be solved in the same manner. 

In a one-camera department, where all kinds of work from 
plain line to color work is made, there is a heavier burden 
resting on the photographer than an inexperienced person 
would realize. There is a natural tendency on the part of some 
to think that because a plant is small a photographer with 
limited skill is all that is necessary, when the very opposite is 
the case. 

The usual method of training photographers in shops has 
always been, first, as a glass washer, then helper on camera, 
line operator, black and white halftone operator, and finally 
colorwork. 

Let me say right here there is no finer schooling than 
this. When the photographer has gone through all these steps 
successfully and has reached the color stage, although he may 
have started young, he has back of him quite a number of 
years of experience and has not such a big head as when he 
started. 

Among many other things he has learned these facts: He 
must be a clean worker; he must know at least a few elemen- 
tary laws of chemistry; he must have a feeling for a picture 
(don’t ask me to explain this, I can not, but every good pho- 
tographer knows it is a fact); he must, when he reaches the 
color stage, have a feeling for color, or color sense, as it is 
called. He has learned he must earn the title of a first-class 
man by study and hard work, for every step is a study in itself. 
He is something more than a mechanic; he must, if he wants 
to be successful in colorwork, be somewhat of an artist, even 
if he can not draw a line. 

Now, to go back to our printer who was about to put in 
his own plant: The above described photographer was the kind 
he needed, anything less would not do if he intended to turn 
out the finest kind of work, for the photographer lays the foun- 
dation for a good job or a poor one. 

Long ago one of the most prominent photoengravers coined 
this expression, “ Get it in the negative.” It was the truth then 
and it is today. The photographer is the printer’s starting 
point; he is a high-priced man. He has gone through so much 
before he has reached this stage he knows something of his own 
value. And there is another vital fact: If he is going to con- 
tinue to turn out good work he must be everlastingly at it, not 
working one day and idle the next, not busy one week and 
loafing the next. I’m sure my readers will agree with me that 
this lack of continuous output is one of the curses of the small 
one-man plants. 

One may think the small one-man plant is an easier plant 
to handle than a larger one, but such is not the case. In a 
larger plant, say one with a dozen lithographers, when one man 
is not in condition it is likely that the other eleven will be, and 
things can move on without the twelfth. 

In this rough outline regarding equipment and men, I 
believe I have set forth the fundamental reasons why plate- 
making is now carried on as a separate industry. Idle equip- 
ment that tied up money, coupled with the fact that men do 
their best work when always busy, was the reason for the 
change with the printers. 
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NNeokol, the New Sensitizer 


Murray C. Beebe, a chemist in the laboratory of the Wads- 
worth watch case factory at Dayton, Kentucky, discovered 
a sensitizer that enabled him to engrave on precious metals 
by photomechanical means—a discovery that has been of 
great value to the jewelry trade. This discovery led him toward 
the development of other sensitizers that would be of benefit 
to the lithographing industry. ‘‘ Nowok” was his first contri- 
bution to the lithographers, and it is being used in many plants 
throughout the country. 

Now Mr. Beebe comes forward with a new sensitizer, 
Neokol, and it looks as if he has made a valuable contribution 
to photolithography. The writer has watched the making of 
negatives by this method, from proofs pulled from halftones, 
type and stone engravings on a transparent substance such as 
glassine, cellophane or protectoid. The proofs have to be sharp 
and as clear as a precision proof press can make them. Next a 
glass plate is taken and a solution of Neokol poured on it and 
whirled until dry. A proof is placed in contact with this Neokol- 
coated plate and exposed to the rays of the arc light for a few 
moments. It is then developed in a special fluid and without 
the necessity of a darkroom. A perfect negative is the result. 

The beauty of this discovery lies in the fact that it can 
be worked in a room with subdued light and perfect results 
obtained. The contact prints bring out every line with a sharp- 
ness and clearness that has been impossible to procure, from 
the same character of proofs, by any other method. The fin- 
ished negative dries quickly and can be used almost instantly 
in the vacuum printing frame or the step and repeat machine. 

The F. Wesel Manufacturing Company is supplying the 
trade with this new product of Mr. Beebe’s, and full informa- 
tion can be secured from it for the asking. 


Lithographic “Gopics 
By “Sutty” 


THE EINSON-FREEMAN CoMPANY, long located at 327 East 
Twenty-ninth street, New York city, has moved to its new 
quarters at 510 East Seventy-second street, where it will have 
sufficient floor space to accommodate its newly acquired fin- 
ishing department, photo-lith department, and battery of six 
offset presses. This firm has specialized in window trims, cut- 
outs, etc., and has been turning out a great volume of color 
offset lithography, the continued growth of which necessitated 
the acquisition of considerably more space. 


THE CONSOLIDATION of the National Bank Note Company, 
Cleveland, with the Postergraph Company, of that city, and 
the locating of the combined plants in the Vulcan Building at 
113 St. Clair avenue, ought to prove beneficial for both con- 
cerns. C. G. Merrills will be the general manager, and William 
E. Titgemeyer will be one of the directors and sales manager. 
Equipment will consist of six Harris offset presses, ranging in 
size from 22 by 34 to 44 by 64 inches. Both companies have 
been actively engaged in color offset lithography for a number 
of years and have turned out some very creditable work. 


THE PROGRESS MADE by the Forman-Bassett Company, 
Cleveland, in the field of offset colorwork during the past year 
after having specialized in commercial offset lithography since 
its inception, is little short of miraculous. The company oper- 
ates six offset presses — four Harris and two Potter — a photo- 
lith department, a printing department and a bindery. During 
@ recent visit to the plant I had the opportunity of inspecting 
some of its color offset lithography, and it surely measures up 
with some of the best that I have seen. I should like very much 
to run a specimen insert of its work in this department. 
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HE following letters were written by June 
Barrows Mussey, a boy fourteen years of 
) age, proprietor of the Merrythought Press, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts. Two years ago 
he made a trip to Europe to study at a dra- 
) matic school in France. Before taking up 
his studies he visited a number of the lead- 
ing printing establishments and typefoun- 
dries of Germany. His observations of the printing methods 
employed there, as disclosed in the following excerpts from 
letters written to his parents, will prove quite illuminating to 
printers here: 


) 





On Boarp S. S. VOLENDAM. 

If I were to shut my eyes, I could believe myself in a 
shaky Pullman rounding sharp and frequent curves. The 
vibration of the car and the steady click of the rails are imi- 
tated to perfection by the propeller. One could spend all day 
just looking at the great waves. Sometimes they are dark, 
and then again the crests turn a brilliant robin’s-egg blue, and 
a minute later they look like huge chunks of bottle glass. 

Today I was taken forward to the printing office, a little 
hole smaller than my cabin, which contained twenty cases or 
so, a Canadian job press, a dozen chases, and two lazy-looking 
Dutchmen who grinned, but gave no other evidence of life. 


BREMEN, GERMANY. 

Here beginneth the real business of the trip. My German 
has come up amazingly in the last forty-eight hours, but I still 
find the ordinary speech of the man on the street hard to under- 
stand, largely on account of its speed. Be that as it may, I find 
it quite easy to manage everything by shaking hands. All you 
have to do is to be ready to jump up and say “’n morgen,” 
“°n tag” or “’n abend,” as the case may be, and shake hands 
whenever anybody does anything. This makes it quite simple. 

Yesterday I saw a perfectly gorgeous collection of limited 
edition and other grand books belonging to Onkel Richard’s 
nephew-in-law, Herr Hormes, who is apparently considerable 
of a connoisseur. I have bought a wonderful book called “ Die 
Neue Deutsche Buchkunst,” full of reproductions which fade 
Updike, as they are mostly in color. 


This morning I visited Herr Kammerling’s plant, where I 
was royally treated after I got past the pfdrtner. It is one of 
the largest stein and offsetdruck establishments in Germany. 
The place occupies an entire street, on both sides. The com- 
pany is about seventy-five years old. First, we went through 
the pressroom, where they have large numbers of new ma- 
chines, some of them capable of printing in two colors at once. 
There were also some not so modern, in which the cylinder 
stopped after each impression so as to permit a sheet being 
carefully shoved into place by hand, while a coworker peeled 
off the finished sheet. These were spoken of apologetically, 
though the claim was made that they were still useful on small 
runs. Then we went to the departments where the printed 
stuff was bearbeitet, which were larger than the printing sec- 
tion. There they had embossing machines, which, as they had 
to be fed with meticulous care, were arranged on a double- 
action principle, so that while one sheet was being put in place, 
another was actually being embossed. This was accomplished 
by a sort of turntable. Herr Kammerling spoke of this 
machine with great disgust, saying: “In America you have 
wonderful machines, but here we often have small runs, of 
50,000 or 100,000, which the machines can’t profitably handle, 
while there the runs are of three million or so.” I thought to 


“What J Saw and Heard in Germany 


By June Barrows Mussey 
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myself: ‘“ Me for the fuss and fume and hundred-thousand 
run! ” Then we went to the boxmaking department. A char- 
acteristic little German time-saver in connection with box- 
making was the trick of leaving a little tag of the covering 
paper projecting at each end of the box. To seal it, when full, 
instead of an elaborate wrapping, they have simply to paste 
these tags to the bottom of the box. Herr Kammerling told me 
they sometimes printed them in as many as eighteen colors! 
LEIPSIC. 
Busy as Beelzebub again today. Visited two printing 
offices, the Deutsche Biicherei and a typefoundry. Then I 
made my way to J. J. Weber & Co. Here the boss is the boss. 
He doesn’t speak of the firm as “ we,” but always says “ mein 
betrieb.” But he was very nice to me. In this place they 
cast their own type and make their own cuts. The way they 
retouch photographs before photographing them onto the metal 
is very ingenious. They cut a piece of celluloid to the shape 
of the part they don’t want to interfere with, hold it over the 
photograph and blow on the retouch with compressed air. We 
went through the routing room next. I was amazed at the 
extent of offset printing here. Before the war Weber had one 
press — now the firm does more offset than buch printing! 
Offset printing is now making enormous inroads on lithography. 
At Oscar Brandstetter’s plant I discovered a very interest- 
ing thing in music work, They take a smooth lead plate, mark 
it off and give it to the engravers. Type and all is put in then 
and there, the type with steel bars, on the ends of which are 
the necessary characters. The thing is simply taken like a 
chisel and tapped with a hammer. Sometimes they put in 
a quarter of a page that way! They used to do this with 
buchdruck, but the engravers are worse paid than the com- 
positors, so it is cheaper to engrave. The straight lines are 
put in with a rule. All the notes are put in more or less free- 
hand with a graver! Then they take a grand-looking proof 
in green ink, and read proof. What is most surprising, they 
can actually correct their work! They take the plate from 
the back, punch it with some kind of a sharp instrument, so 
that it projects in front, turn it over and scrape with some- 
thing that looks like a chisel, and the superfluous point is 
verschwunden! It takes a man about a day to make a plate. 
Also — he carries the plate through from start to finish. 
From there I went to T. G. Schalter & Giesecke Schrift- 
giesserie. In casting, they are rather behindhand. How they 
are on wood type, I don’t know. First, they plane the block 
to exact height and oil it so that washing won’t affect it. Then 
they take a large model, also of wood, and set it in the machine. 
This is really nothing more than a great pantagraph, with a 
routing apparatus attached. The machine cuts two or three 
letters of a different size from the model, simultaneously. 


I was a bit surprised to find that Germany, England, Russia 
and France have different type heights, and so the foundries 
make various type heights for export. I also discovered at 
the Berthold foundry in Berlin that they are now using Chel- 
tenham, only they call it Sorbonne. The young hopeful who 
conducted me through the plant told me that Germans in gen- 
eral considered American advertising weak and washed out, 
and that in type they wanted something like Cooper Black. 

NURNBERG. 

Here I am in Niirnberg. At half past nine this morning 
we went over to Nister’s. I am to work at this plant for a 
few days. They start here at seven o’clock in the morning. 
But today I visited the color-printing department, and if I 
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do not learn anything else during the whole stay, my discov- 
eries here will pay for the entire trip. The paper we use at 
home for makeready is no more suitable than 150-pound board. 
A sharp makeready knife is necessary for the paper they use. 
In fact, they sharpen their knives every twenty minutes or so. 
When the pressman was ready to overlay he clamped a sheet 
of paper on the cylinder and pulled a proof. Then he took a 
sharp instrument and a hammer, and punched holes in the 
sheet, through to the sheets underneath, so that he could regis- 
ter it again. Then he took off the proof, cut it into strips, and 
began marking the overlays. It takes about a month to do the 
four colors and address side of 6,000 post cards. They can 
run the presses only 600 or 800 an hour and get good register. 
I have learned another thing in presswork that will be of 
help to me at home. When a block rocks and refuses to sit 
solid, it is often because the paper with which it is underlaid 
has a wrinkle in it. The way to prevent this is to paste the 
underlay only in a narrow strip in the middle, leaving the 
edges loose. And the way they underlay a form of several 
blocks is rather a contrast to the way we do it. Instead of 
cutting out a couple of high spots and slapping a big sheet on 
the back, they take out each cut, and pass it under a simple 
and accurate type-high gage made by resting a piece of furni- 
ture on two big letters. After that they paste on paper and 
cardboard until the right thickness has been attained. 
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I also learned another little trick — something to prevent 
picking. First, take a light impression on heavy cardboard 
and cut out all that prints, leaving about a nonpareil margin 
for safety’s sake. Then glue this on the grippers and secure 
it with paper glued on top and around it. This is a sure cure. 
Another thing, after they get their quads set they fasten them 
with sealing wax. And for halftone printing they use about 
a quart of drier for every gill of ink, not only to help in the 
drying, which is of secondary importance, but to make it fast 
and wnwashoffable. They always use lead-mounted cuts and 
scorn the wooden mount. 

The pressmen here were very much surprised to learn that 
in America the pressmen do their own feeding and washing-up 
Here girls do that while the pressman stands around and gives 
things the once-over. On the cylinder they have three persons 
besides the pressman. They also feed out of the slip-sheets 
and back in again as a regular thing. 

In the composing room I discovered the German case. I 
is built in the opposite direction from ours, as all the smal! 
boxes go horizontally. It has everything in it — capitals and 
all, and is so heavy it takes two men to lift it. 

At Nister’s they printed a “Kalendar fiir Deutsche 
Jugend.” This has all sorts of charming contents, including 
two four-color plates and a cover printed on cloth. It cos‘ 
but forty cents. 


cAn Advertising “@ax Galendar 


By Joun T. BARTLETT 


OR years advertisers using calendars have 
, proceeded on the theory that specific infor- 
) mation regarding moon phases, coupled 
with special notation of holidays, was the 
most they could do in an effort to give 
maximum informative value. A new 
idea, used in an example before the writer 
by the Union Trust Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, gathers its timely effectiveness and appeal 
with the trend of the times— toward taxes and then more 
taxes. It is a special “ tax” calendar, localized in application 
to Pittsburgh residents. This is a successful effort to attain 
that sought-for thing for all advertising calendars — maximum 
use throughout the year. Some advertisers rely on pictures; 
this bank advertiser relies on reminding and on informative 
service, carried throughout the year, in respect to taxes. 

Taxes logically lend themselves to calendar development. 
They come due at various times during the year. The status of 
a certain tax may change from month to month. At one time 
there may be a discount on it, then a period when it is due at 
face, and finally a period when a penalty has been incurred. 

The back of the calendar, which measures 914 inches by 
7% inches, carries a cut of the bank building and has a border 
of a design often used on coupons for conveying the money 
idea. The pad is 5 inches by 4% inches, and a little less than 
half, at the bottom, is used for tax information each month. 
This is printed in red ink. In addition, at the back, are a 
number of inserts, referred to in text on the month pages. 
These are also in red ink, and carry information too detailed 
to be included on the month pages. 

The tax information used for a single month, January, will 
show how the presentation is made. This is it: 

All city tax due. Payable at office of city treasurer; two per 
cent discount if paid this month. City taxes may be paid quarterly, 
if notice of such intent be given to the city treasurer, and first quar- 
terly payment made. (Act June 15, 1925, P. L. 976.) 














Quarterly water-meter rents; sixteenth to twenty-eighth wards; 
payable to city treasurer; two per cent discount if paid before the 
10th; net until the 20th; delinquent after the 20th; penalty. 

Reports of gross receipts of transportation, transmission, express 
and electric light companies, and gross premiums of insurance com- 
panies to be made to auditor-general’s department of Harrisburg. 

Corporations and individuals must file with internal collector 
on or before March 15 report of net earnings for year ending 
December 31, 1924. 

Federal income tax — see insert number one, following calendar. 

Collateral inheritance and direct inheritance tax—~see insert 
number two, following calendar. 

Dog tax—license must be obtained before January 15 from 
county treasurer or justice of the peace. 

As the information unfolds from month to month, we find 
mention of motor vehicle licenses, bonus reports of foreign 
corporations to auditor-general, huckster licenses, hunting 
licenses, water-meter rates, and divers other things. This 
calendar doesn’t permit the taxed or licensed Pittsburgh person 
to forget! 

Taxes have always had a way of becoming a subject of 
popular discussion. The advertising tax calendar cashes in on 
these facts. 

Further, when the calendar has been localized as done by 
the Pittsburgh bank, automatically something decidedly distinc- 
tive is possessed, and its usefulness made a consideration which 
will keep it “on the job ”—both for the recipient and the 
advertiser — throughout the entire year. 
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Lost With Jtalic Quads 


Gentlemen: Your bill for engravings to be used in our 
advertisement received. Note that it itemizes two cuts and 
four mortises. The cuts arrived O. K., but thorough examina- 
tion of the wrappings failed to reveal the mortises. Please 
forward them at once.— Chicago Tribune. 
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How to Figure Quantity of Ink Required 


A Kansas printer writes: “(1) Can you give me a method 
for figuring the amount of ink needed for a job, taking into 
consideration the size of form, number of cuts in same, kind 
of stock and size of run, say 50,000, form 23 by 36, etc., and 
show a comparison of figures for different stocks, bond, M. F. 
book, enameled, mimeograph and antique? (2) Will you define 
the method of making what is called a ‘ biscuit overlay,’ giving 
the kind of stock to use and whether a special ink is needed 
for same? Is it best to pull several impressions on the packing 
before taking the impression on the sheet so as to get the print 
on both sides of same? Is it necessary to let it dry before 
hanging on cylinder after the dusting-on process? What kind 
of powder is used for dusting on, and is it necessary to shellac 
the overlay after the dusting on? If so, would it be necessary 
to let the ink dry over night? Would like a detailed outline 
for the above. (3) Do you consider that adding varnish to 
inks affects the drying qualities, and if so, how? Would you 
advise reducing ordinary halftone ink for dull-coated stock? ” 

Answer.—(1) You will find coverage of ink discussed at 
some length in Lesson 7, “ How to Estimate Printing,” by 
Martin Heir, pages 238 and 239, May, 1925, INLAND PRINTER, 
and further information in “ How to Estimate Ink,” by E. C. 
Andrews, chemist, Philip Ruxton, Incorporated, for sale by 
The Inland Printer Company. In the foregoing you will find 
invaluable data which, correlated with records you may keep 
of ink consumption on various jobs you print, will prove a 
mine of information for future reference. Two important points 
to remember in estimating quantity of ink likely to be needed 
are (a) the relative specific gravity of colored ink and (b) the 
relative ink consumption of rollers in good and poor condi- 
tion. While a pound of halftone black or halftone blue may 
cover 100,000 square inches solid zinc plate form, from two 
to five times as much of other heavier colored inks may be 
required. As ink sells by weight, the comparative specific 
gravity should not be overlooked when calculating the cost 
of ink for a job. A hard, lifeless roller will need more ink 
to cover than a lively roller which distributes the ink better. 
Another point to remember is a high-grade ink will cover 
more square inches than a cheaper one and the costlier ink 
may be cheaper in the long run, just as high-test gasoline is 
cheaper than the lower-priced heavier gasoline. (2) The bis- 
cuit overlay is good when properly made, but requires so 
much skill and practice that many beginners have lost patience 
and dropped it. You will find the mechanical chalk relief over- 
lay cheaper, easier and better. The biscuit overlay is made 
by dusting flour on an impression of bookbinders’ ink on thin 
bond paper (17 by 22 —13) and baking. Either one or both 
sides of the sheet may be treated. No shellac is needed nor 
waiting to dry after baking. The overlay may be used an hour 
after baking. If the added varnish is a faster drier than the 
vehicle of the ink it may accelerate drying. If the added 


By EvuceENE St. JOHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 











varnish is more fluent than the vehicle it may assist penetra- 
tion on absorptive paper and hasten drying. A high-grade ink 
will dry fast enough if the ventilation is good and the tem- 
perature not less than 75° F. If drying must be hastened, heat 
will be found the best agent. (3) If you mean to reduce a 
halftone ink for glossy coated stock to adapt it to dull-coated 
stock you had best be sure of your ink. There are so many 
kinds of halftone ink and dull-coated stock that experience 
only can show the way here. If you mean, may a halftone 
ink for dull-coated stock be reduced, the answer is yes, with 
petrolatum to stop picking; but it is better to use an ink 
which requires no corrective, because it weakens the color. 
No ink contains more than enough color, and reducing spoils 
the ink because it diminishes its color value. Not only that, 
it requires time to tinker with inks which most pressmen would 
be glad to devote to other duties. It is a great comfort to have 
inks which may be used straight from the can without prayer 
or misgiving. When reducers are unavoidable owing to uncon- 
trollable causes, kerosene is good for use on absorptive papers, 
if the body of the ink will stand cutting, and petrolatum is 
good for use with inks when body must be kept up. 


Halftone in Tints as Watermark 


A Michigan printer writes: “ We are sending you samples 
of a job just turned out in our plant on a fast cylinder job 
press. Will you please examine same and give us your opinion 
on the work? We will be pleased to give you further informa- 
tion on how it was done if you so desire.” 

Answer.—The print of the front view of a motor truck in 
soft tints on sulphite bond letterheads after the manner of a 
watermark is neatly done and a job which is a credit to your 
plant. We are curious to know just how you got the pink on 
the front of the body and the hood and the brass on the front 
axle and springs. The job as shown could be done from one 
halftone on a platen press by using friskets to print the tints 
of red and yellow. On any press it could be done by transfer- 
ring an impression of the halftone on wood and cutting out the 
outlines of the tints of yellow and of red with a saw-trimmer 
or with engravers’ tools. Or the tint plates could be cut of 
other material as, for instance, battleship linoleum. The print 
greatly increases the advertising value of the letterhead. 


Brightest Aluminum Ink 

A California pressman writes: “Can you tell me any way 
of making aluminum ink look any brighter on the enclosed 
stock? The sample is ink from a new can.” 

Answer.— If you will send sample of stock to the inkmaker 
and get aluminum powder and a varnish to mix with it just 
before printing you will obtain a brighter print. Suggest that 
you substitute bold-face type for the lighter faces when print- 
ing gold, aluminum, white and all other light inks. The results 
are more satisfactory, especially on colored papers, if the 
lines and dots of the form are heavy rather than light. 
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Printing Booklet With Scant Equipment 

An Ohio printer writes he has a chance to print a booklet 
of forty-odd pages, 6 by 9 inches, with cover, six of the pages 
to be halftone plates and the balance text. His equipment in 
the pressroom is large Colt’s Armory and Gordon presses; his 
composing room is not equipped for booklets and the trade 
composition house would have to be called on; in the binding 
end the equipment is meager: foot-power Boston stapler and 
a twenty-five-inch hand paper-cutting machine. Asks if he 
should accept the chance with his equipment and suggestions 
as to how he may work along the line of least resistance and 
still produce a creditable booklet. 

Answer.— Get a handsome cover paper of medium cost, 
say gray double thick, ripple or cockle finish. The size of type 
face will be determined by the customer’s notion as to num- 
ber of pages he wants and how many words must go into 
these pages. For ease in make-up have the text linotyped, say 
eight-point on nine-point body or six-point on seven-point 
body. Have all folios and running heads linotyped, also cap- 
tions for halftone illustrations. Print the halftones on seventy- 
pound folding enameled book of good grade and the text on 
seventy-pound offset book, the best to be had. Four pages 
may be run in a form and printed on Gordon press. After 
printing on both sides of the sheet bisect it the long way on 
the paper-cutting machine and score the half sheets resulting. 
This eliminates all folding, for which you are not equipped. 
Score the covers in the same way. Gather and stitch. The 
Boston stapler will stitch these booklets very nicely. When 
you get to trimming, jog the opened booklets, as they come 
from the saddle stitcher, to the head and trim them opened 
first at bottom and then at top. Then close the booklets and 
trim the outside edge. In order to do this neatly on paper- 
cutting machine of type you have, cut six or seven pieces of 
strawboard, size of the closed booklet. Leave one piece of 
strawboard the size cut but let the second sheet of strawboard 
be a half inch narrower, the third an inch narrower, and so 
on, so that when laid together the half dozen sheets of straw- 
board are stepped or shingle fashion, at one end one sheet 
and at the other end six sheets thick. Lay this bunch of straw- 
board, after gluing them together, on top of the lift of book- 
lets, say six, with the thin edge of strawboard against the gage 
and on top of the stitched or folded edge of the booklets. 
When the clamp is brought down the unevenness of the lift 
of booklets is offset or compensated for by the strawboard 
and a clean trim may be made. If the linotyper and proofreader 
do their part and you are careful with make-up, margins, press- 
work and cutting you may turn out a booklet which would be 
creditable to any well equipped plant. Be careful to cut sheets 
square and all the same size before printing and bisect the 
sheets exactly in the center so that running heads on pages 
line up. Carry even color on all text forms and a full, strong 
color, using toned halftone ink, on the plate forms. 


Feeding Oval Labels on Platen Press 


A Missouri printer writes as follows concerning methods of 
feeding oval labels on a platen press, which answer well for 
short runs. On long runs where speed is required it is better to 
feed rectangular labels and die cut afterward: “ Let the tongue 
of one gage pin point to a register guide on the stock. Don’t 
bend the pin outward from the top sheet, but let it point 
upward or inward over the stock and close enough to some 
part or letter on the label design to show when the stock is 
in register. Another method is to find the register position on 
the top sheet before setting the guides, then draw a line close 
up to and all around the stock; then set the pins, one at the 
lower feeding point and one at each side, and feed the label so 
that it exactly fits into the drawn outline on the sheet. These 
methods may sound clumsy, but with a little care and some 
practice they will be found to readily solve the problem.” 
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Gasoline and Water Proof Ink 

A Massachusetts printer writes: “Can you advise where 
we can get a gasoline and water proof ink for printing on gaso- 
line gages with a steel form? Ordinary printing inks will not 
do — not gasoline proof.” 

Answer.— Had you stated of what material the gages are 
made the answer could be made more specific. The general 
procedure is much the same except that a rubber form is bet- 
ter to print on metal. A steel form is good for wood printing. 
A high-grade ink of fairly permanent color which dries hard 
on the material used may be had of the inkmaker. After the 
ink has dried the gages should be varnished with baking copal 
varnish and baked at a temperature of from 100 to 150 degrees. 
Horn Varnish Company, Long Island City, are specialists in 
baking copal varnishes. 


To Save Books With Offset-Marked Pages 

“We recently printed a small edition of a book on enamel 
book paper. Although there were twenty-five or thirty hal!- 
tone pages in this book we did not deem it necessary to slip- 
sheet because we have a gas dryer on our press. As a result 
three of the heavy halftones offset on some of the sheets. As 
the books were already bound before this offset was noticed, 
it is impracticable to replace them by reprinting and inserting 
new sheets. We are, therefore, writing to you to learn whether 
or not you know of any powder or composition that could be 
dusted or brushed over the offset marks so that same would 
still make a good, clean-looking job? The writer believes that 
some time in the past he has seen something of this kind used, 
but does not remember what material is required.” 

Answer.—There is nothing available to hide the offset 
marks after the books have been bound. In order to save the 
books, suggest that you carefully remove the soiled pages, 
reprint the halftone plates on a folding enamel book, cut to 
a size slightly larger than the trimmed page of the bound book, 
score lightly and tip in the reprinted pages. 
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The Typographic Treasures in Europe 
To the Editor: PLAINS, KANSAS. 


In the March issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, in the depart- 
ment devoted to book review, there appeared a review of the 
book “ The Typographic Treasures in Europe.” It is stated in 
the review that the book is one of the finest pieces of book- 
making you have ever had the pleasure to look upon. You then 
go on to say that the book, probably meaning any book, is 
made to be read, and that its mechanical dress is but a vehicle 
to carry the thought or thoughts contained within its covers. 
Probably the meaning you intend to convey is that a book may 
be beautiful without its beauty detracting from or conflicting 
with its usefulness, and that the book in question is such a 
production. I have not been so fortunate as to see a copy of 
“ The Typographic Treasures in Europe.” I have only seen the 
specimen pages sent out by the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany with a recent issue of The Linotype Bulletin. These are 
the same pages reproduced in connection with your review of 
the book. 

One of these pages, the title page, contains a very glaring 
error in type size and arrangement as used in the title. The 
words “ The Typographic” are made the more conspicuous 
part of the title, being set in large type, while “ Treasures in 
Europe ” is set in smaller type. The effect is incongruous, but 
certainly must have been done from an artistic motive, as it 
is confusing and does not add, but rather detracts, from the 
usefulness of the title. And if applying artistic rules to the 
setting of headings must result in violating one of the good 
typographic rules that have been observed by good printers 
for decades, it would be better to teach less art and more 
utility. 

I do not believe, however, that setting the title referred 
to in a manner to conform to good usage would detract in the 
least from the beauty or the utility of the title and the page 
as a whole. The word “ The ” might be set in smaller type, but 
certainly all of the words composing “ Typographic Treasures 
in Europe” should be equally prominent, unless it be the 
word “in.” 

I am moved to write this after noting, in the current Lino- 
type News, a reprint of a review of the book in question from 
the Literary Digest International Book Review. The writer of 
the review lauds “ The Typographic Treasures in Europe ” as 
a perfect book. Of course, it could not be perfect, even if it 
did not contain the defect in the title page, which was apparent 
to me the moment I saw the reproduction of the page in THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

It may be that in a book that is said to be so fine this 
defect should be overlooked; but it can not be overlooked 
when some one declares the book to be perfect. Certainly if 
the undersigned had produced a page with as glaring a defect 
as the one referred to, he would have expected to have his 
attention called to it; and judging from his past experience in 
submitting specimens to THE INLAND PRINTER for criticism, he 
would not have been disappointed! LEon LESTER. 


THE OPEN FORUM 


This department will be devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest to the printing industry. Nothing is barred save personalities and 
sophistries. Obviously, the editor will not shoulder responsibility for any views advanced. 








Spacing on the Linotype 
To the Editor: ELLSworTH, Iowa. 


The following quotation is taken from bottom of third col- 
umn, page 66, April issue of THE INLAND PRINTER: 

When an editor or contributor makes mistakes it is the duty 
of a better instructed reader to send in a correction. Let this be 
done in a scientific spirit. It is not given to any mortal to know 
everything, The more conscientious a writer is, the more grateful 
he is for corrections. And every reader has the right to dispute any 
opinion obtruded upon him in print, provided he has paid for the 
offending publication. Deadhead readers, like deadhead theater- 
goers, are expected to applaud. 

On page 76 of the April issue of THE INLAND PRINTER is 
an article entitled ‘‘Good Composing-Machine Spacing,” by 
Walter B. Gress. I read this article with great interest, but I 
feel that Mr. Gress has been misinformed or has erred in a few 
of his statements. 

Continuing this article, on page 78, first column, about half 
way down, Mr. Gress says: 

For the printer who is sufficiently interested to make an inex- 
pensive alteration on his linotype machines, there is a means of 
obtaining even better results in spacing than is ordinarily obtained. 
This alteration is made by removing the vise justification block on 
which the spacebands rest and replacing it with a piece of metal of 
similar size, excepting in thickness, this being reduced from its 
original thickness of about thirty-six points to about eighteen 
points. 

One of the functions of this block is to drive the wedge-shaped 
spacebands upward into the line of assembled matrices just before 
the line is cast, and by reducing the thickness of this block the 
spacebands are not forced up as far as they normally would be, 
resulting in a decreased amount of space between words. 

I concede that Mr. Gress is correct in this statement, but 
I insist that all this can be done without changing the vise jus- 
tification block. On a linotype machine the operator is the only 
part of the machine that can determine whether there shall be 
a small amount of white space between words or whether there 
shall be a large amount of white space. If the operator fills out 
his line of matrices in the assembler the spacebands, naturally, 
will not rise very high and the result is a small amount of white 
space between words. If the operator is careless and does not 
fill out his line of matrices the result is more white space 
between words, as spacebands rise higher during justification. 

By changing the vise justification block, as Mr. Gress advo- 
cates, it is absolutely necessary that the operator fill out his 
line, resulting in a great deal of hand spacing with thin spaces, 
as the justification bar will not rise high enough to allow the 
spacebands to space out to their fullest capacity — as the mak- 
ers of the machine intend for them to do. 

Under Fig. 8 and Fig. 9, same page, are given two illustra- 
tions of linotype composition before and after the vise justifi- 
cation block was changed as Mr. Gress advocated. The first 
line of Fig. 8 is: “ Three things conspire to produce typo- 
graphical.” The first line of Fig. 9 is: “‘ Three things conspire 
to produce typographical er-” 
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You will notice that Fig. 9 has three more letters than has 
Fig. 8, namely, “er-.” I insist that the operator was respon- 
sible for those three extra letters in that line, and that those 
three extra letters would have gone onto the end of Fig. 8 
if the operator had put them on, without any change whatso- 
ever in the vise justification block. 

I believe I have made myself clear in this matter, and trust 
that you will take this criticism in the manner in which it is 
given, namely, in a spirit of good fellowship. I have had a 
goodly number of years of experience with linecasting ma- 
chines, both in the factory and on the road as service man and 
in private plants, and I know from experience that it does not 
pay to advocate changes on the machines, as there is always 
a new crop of beginners ever willing to try something new 
on the machines they are operating, and usually they do not 
have enough technical knowledge to really know what they are 
doing. If your magazine was only read by the old heads I 
would feel that this letter would not be necessary, but undoubt- 
edly THE INLAND PRINTER is read by thousands of young 
apprentices, printers and operators who are always ready to try 
something new. 

I have been a reader of your valuable publication for the 
past twenty years and I can say that I never pick up a new 
issue but what I receive some benefit from it. Referring to the 
little quotation at the head of this letter, I can say that I am 
a regular customer of THE INLAND PRINTER and expect to be 
as long as I am on earth. GeorcE A. Hanson. 


A Moving Type for the Moving Pictures 
To the Editor: BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 

The subtitles of the movies are not easy to read. It is quite 
generally conceded that this is an age of pictures: we glance 
at comic strips for humor, scan tabloid papers for the news, 
and blink at the cinema in place of travel or novel reading; 
but there, where the reading matter is precious scarce, do we 
meet complete discouragement in print. 

Two leading factors combine to make the moving picture 
leader, or subtitle, as it is often called, difficult to read: 
(1) the flicker, or movement; (2) the unnatural effect of 
white, or light-colored, lettering on a dark background. 

By the very nature of the mechanism of the motion picture, 
flicker, even though it be imperceptible, is unavoidable. That 
of itself makes legibility difficult, but in combination with the 
light-on-dark text (so necessary because a white screen with 
black lettering under the powerful projection lights would be 
well nigh blinding) we face almost insuperable difficulties. 
Our quest is for a type that will serve under such a handicap. 
“ California style” lettering has left its mark on the bulk of 
pictures coming from the west coast, and many ingenious 
bits have been shown, but it is to type after all that the art 
director turns for proper presentation of unavoidable subtitles. 

Judged by their specimen books and advertising, Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler are the only founders who are giving con- 
sideration to the problem. On pages 160 and 161 of their fine 
new catalogue, for example, they show the Pastel series, which 
they term “A Screen Favorite,” saying, “ The qualities which 
cause so many art directors of the cinema to choose Pastel 
faces for subtitles appeal also to others as making these types 
of particular charm for publicity pieces and business forms 
~~ conservative novelty clear-cut gracefulness of 
design.” Chaplin, unless I am becoming forgetful, used the 
Pastel series for subtitles to “The Gold-rush”; but still it 
is not a thoroughly satisfactory face: the a, c, d, e, o and p, 
for example, are too easily confused for rapid reading, and the 
sharp serifs either blur in the magnification or emphasize the 
flicker when they do show. 

On page 159 of the same catalogue is shown a sample of 
Parsons italic with the note: “ You can not go into a moving 
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picture show anywhere without seeing Parsons — the incom- 
parably popular letter style for screen titles .” which 
is quite true; Parsons 7s to be seen everywhere. 

On page 145—we are still in the Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler catalogue — we “ Glimpse those diverting twists that 
have intrigued your eyes in many an otherwise uninteresting 
[biting the hand that feeds them!] motion picture subtitle — 
Pencraft Oldstyle.” It seems to me that I associate it with 
some of D. W. Griffith’s preachments. 

Of the three, the Parsons is by long odds the most effective. 
Free, easy letter that it is, with virtually no contrast and 
firm serifs, it makes comparatively easy reading. It is not book- 
ish, it is true, but why, indeed, must we demand a book face: 
this is a new medium and calls for new treatment, perhaps 
even a type along different lines than anything we know at the 
present time. But Parsons is legible, and that is the first con- 
sideration, and a step forward. 

The same characteristics that make Parsons desirable also 
make Bookman one of the greatest favorites among subtitle 
faces. The “ Pathé News,” in its incomparable weekly, uses 
Bookman or something quite like it, in contrast with some bold 
litho style face of the “ Fox News.” 

Della Robbia has been tried from time to time but not with 
great success; Cloister, which I don’t remember having ever 
seen, would be a better choice. 

It is curious that one of the big producers hasn’t had a 
private face designed for the purpose; it offers unusual oppor- 
tunities in the way of design in addition to a needed service 
to the public. The prolific Goudy is suggested for the task with 
great expectations. 

And why, incidentally, aren’t some of the many Goudy 
faces and their derivatives in use now? Goudy Catalogue would 
probably be about right in weight, and what of Kennerley or 
Kennerley Bold? Some one should give Forum a whirl — it 
may be that leaders should be considered as inscriptions and 
handled in caps. only; it is worth some thought and experiment. 
It is a purely personal conviction that, made a trifle heavier, 
Italian Old Style would be ideal for the purpose. 

The subject as a whole cries out for consideration: there’s 
many a leader that brings tears to the eye of its reader when 
none were intended; the type proved more moving than the 
picture. KENT D. CurRrE. 


The Great Brevier Type Body 
To the Editor: St. Louis, Missovurt. 

I read with considerable interest Charles Francis’s article 
in your January issue on “The Revolution in the Printing 
Industry.” In one particular, however, I wish to make an 
emendation of his statements, namely, in respect of the type 
body which was named “ great brevier ” and which he termed 
a bastard one. He attributes it to the old Boston Type Foun- 
dry. As a matter of fact, it was the product of the old St. Louis 
Type Foundry. I have never seen it mentioned in any specimen 
book or circular issued by the Boston Type Foundry. I take it 
that Mr. Francis had a slight lapse of memory. The great 
brevier body measured in size exactly two-thirds of the pica 
body of the St. Louis Type Foundry. It was practically an 
eight-point body long before the body named eight-point 
appeared on the scene. In reality, therefore, it could hardly be 
classed as a bastard body. 

About 1880 I worked in an office in St. Louis which had 
occasion to buy a font of great brevier, running strong on fig- 
ures and quads for tariff work. When we opened the em-quad 
package we found that these quads, while cast on great brevier 
body, were in width or set the old brevier em, and therefore 
had to be returned to the foundry. The caster had gotten hold 
of an old brevier matrix. Tariff work with this font made me 
very familiar with “ great brevier.” N. J. WERNER. 
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HE data presented in this article are the 
results of an investigation of ruling inks 
) conducted by the testing section of the 
Government Printing Office, under the 
direction of Public Printer Carter, and are 
published for the information of the com- 
mercial paper ruler. Upon request the Gov- 
4 ernment Printing Office will be pleased to 
furnish further information relative to materials covered by 
this article and would appreciate comments from the industry 
in this connection. This investigation indicated a general lack 
of information on the part of the ruler as to the chemical nature 
of the various ruling inks used for paper ruling, their per- 
manency and suitability for ruling purposes. It has been the 
custom in purchasing ruling inks to specify simply a color 
designation, such as blue, red or green ruling powder, no infor- 
mation being given as to its quality, permanency or suitability 
for any specific character of ruling work. 

Reference to various articles published on the subject of 
ruling showed that although considerable reliable information 
dealing with the mechanical problems of ruling was available, 
the data given relative to inks for ruling purposes were largely 
incorrect and misleading. The statements on ruling inks, how- 
ever, were based almost entirely on practical knowledge. No 
matter how modern and accurate the ruling machine may be, or 
how careful the operator, the most satisfactory and econom- 
ical results can not be obtained without some technical infor- 
mation concerning ruling inks. 

There is considerable difference in the permanency of dif- 
ferent ruling inks. An inspection of most ruled work that has 
been exposed to light for any length of time will show consid- 
erable fading, and in some cases the colors will have disap- 
peared completely. 

In the production of certain types of high-class work, such 
as ledgers and important record books, stress is laid on the 
quality and permanency of the paper and to the appearance 
of the ruling, but very little attention is given to the quality 
or permanency of the ruling ink. If a job is of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant the use of the highest quality of paper and 
binding materials, it deserves the most permanent ruling dyes. 

A chemical examination of the various ruling powders used 
for paper ruling showed that they were water-soluble anilin 
dyes; that most of them required considerable “ doping,” that 
they were mixtures of several dyes in some cases, and that 
fading was usually very pronounced in finished work when 
exposed to light for any length of time. 

This investigation was conducted for the purpose of secur- 
ing reliable information on the following points: 

(1) To ascertain the dyes possessing the characteristics suitable 
for paper ruling. 

(2) To determine the permanency to light of these dyes in the 
concentration used for ruling. 

(3) To determine the most satisfactory and economical methods 
of preparing ruling inks for use. 

(4) To develop tests for determining the quality and suitability 
of dyes submitted for ruling purposes. 

(5) To eliminate “ doping ” as far as possible. 

(6) To develop a list of dyes suitable for high-grade ruling and 
also a list of cheaper dyes suitable for tablet ruling and similar work 
where cost is a prime requisite and permanency not essential. 

(7) To recommend the purchase of the dyes used for ruling 
under their chemical dye designations. 





Permanent or Preferred Ruling Inks and Dyes 


By E. O. REED, Chief of “Gests, Government Printing Office 
and B. L. WEHMHOFF, <Associate Chemist 
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Anilin dyes, some of which are used for ruling, are divided 
into six general classes, known as basic, acid, direct, sulphur, 
vat and developed dyes. The different classes of dyes were 
studied in order to determine their adaptability to the require- 
ments of paper ruling. The basic and acid dyes were found to 
be the only dyes which possess the necessary characteristics 
for ruling work, and of these basic dyes are at present used 
almost exclusively in the commercial field. A brief description 
of the various classes is given below: 


Bastc Dyres.— Basic dyes were the first coal tar colors discov- 
ered. They will give the degree of color desired for paper ruling 
and have no affinity for cotton unless used with a mordant, or fix- 
ing agent. They are in general less soluble than the acid dyes, and 
require more “ doping” to secure satisfactory ruling. Basic colors 
possess great tinctorial power and as a class are very brilliant in 
shade. Unfortunately, their fastness to light is poor, especially in 
the weaker tints such as are used for ruling. On account of their 
brilliant shades and comparatively lower prices, basic dyes are in 
general use for ruling purposes at the present time. 

Acip DyEes.—These dyes comprise a very large variety of chem- 
ically distinct groups, but from a cloth-dyeing point of view are all 
in one class in that they are applied from an acid bath. They possess 
less tinctorial power and are not as brilliant as the basic dyes, but 
are more suitable for paper ruling, as they are more readily soluble 
in water, require practically no “doping” and possess a greater 
permanence to light. 

Drrect Dyes.—These dyes have the property of dyeing cotton 
without the use of a mordant. They are quite soluble in water and, 
while satisfactory for coloring paper in the process of manufacture, 
they are not recommended to the ruler, as they have a tendency to 
jelly in cold solution, which would retard their flow through the 
flannels. 

SutpHuR Dyes.—These dyes are used on cotton goods in hot 
sodium sulphid baths, and can not be adapted for ruling purposes. 

Vat Dyres.—This class includes many of the fastest coal tar 
colors. They are insoluble in water, and are used by being first 
reduced to the soluble colorless form, which is then applied to the 
goods, the color being later restored by oxidation. It is obvious 
that dyes of this type can not be used for paper ruling. 

DeEvELoPED Dyrs.—These dyes are used by first dyeing the cloth 
with a direct color, after which it is passed through an ice-cold bath 
containing a dye intermediate. This process is called “ coupling ” 
and gives very fast colors, but can not be adapted for use in ruling. 

In order to secure information relative to the kinds of dyes 
used in ruling powders a thorough examination was made of 
various powders commonly offered for use in paper ruling. 
These were found to be basic dyes, which, while satisfactory 
for cheap ruling, can not be considered permanent enough for 
durable or high-grade work, especially if such work is to be 
exposed to light for any length of time. 

The results of the investigational work on ruling dyes 
showed that acid dyes are the most suitable for ruling, espe- 
cially for high-grade and permanent ruling work. They are 
more soluble in water than basic dyes, require practically no 
“ doping,” keep well in solution without the use of preserva- 
tives, are not affected by impurities in the water to the same 
extent as basic dyes, and are much more permanent to light 
than the basic dyes commonly used. They have less tinctorial 
power than the basic dyes, which necessitates the use of some- 
what stronger solutions. 

It was found that acid dyes are, except in the case of red, 
somewhat more expensive than basic dyes of corresponding 
color. However, the cost of the dye is but a small fraction of 
the cost of ruling, since only a dilute dye solution is necessary. 
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As a result of this investigation two lists of approved dyes 
are given, one of acid dyes, which are recommended as the 
most suitable for ruling work, and one of basic dyes, which 
are suitable for cheap ruling, such as tablet work, where per- 
manence to light is not essential and price is an important 
consideration. Although the acid dyes cost more, in most 
instances the difference in cost is offset to a considerable extent 
by their ease of manipulation. 

Some dyes are known by several trade names, and wherever 
this occurs two or more are given. In addition, the Schultz 
number and also the color index number are given. Either of 
these numbers is sufficient for identification to all dye manu- 
facturers. The concentrated dyes are specified in all cases, 
since this is the most economical method of purchasing dyes 
for ruling work. 

The identification number covers the chemical composition 
of the dye, but different manufacturers’ products will vary in 
color shade. 

In order to secure a dye of the most suitable shade it is 
recommended that in ordering dyes, in addition to giving the 
chemical name and identification number, a ruled sheet be 
furnished to show shade desired. In ordering blue dye it should 
be specified that the dye must have a distinct blue shade in 
dilute solutions, since many acid blues have a green shade 
under these conditions. 

The lists of dyes given cover the following colors: blue, 
red, green, violet, brown, yellow and black, which are the 
colors commonly used for ruling work. It is appreciated that 
there is a limited demand for other colors. However, these can 
be obtained, in most cases, by mixing the colors given in the 
list, or an acid dye of the desired shade can be obtained. 

Some colors are mixtures of different dyes. To determine 
whether a dye is one color or a mixture, blow a small amount 
from the point of a knife against a piece of wet white blotting 
or filter paper. The different colors can be easily identified 
from the appearance of the wet paper. A single dye is to be 
preferred to a mixture, but for some shades it is necessary to 
use a mixture of two or more dyes. 

Fastness to light may be determined by ruling heavy lines 
of a definite percentage solution on paper and exposing them 
to direct sunlight with a portion of the ink lines covered with 
black paper so they will not be affected, and noting the fading 
in a certain number of hours. A standard dye solution should 
be used for comparison. 
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In order to determine the resistance of dyes to light in 
the shortest time possible, various types of apparatus have 
been devised, using the ultra-violet electric light. These types 
of apparatus are used to a large extent and are suitable for 
comparative purposes. However, the results obtained with 
this apparatus are not always in harmony with those obtained 
by exposure to direct sunlight. The direct sunlight exposure 
is recommended as the most indicative of the actual durability 
of a color. 

Economica Use oF Dyes ror Rutinc.— Distilled water 
is the best solvent for dyes, but if not available tap water 
may be used. In this case the solution should be allowed to 
settle several hours before being used. Water from certain 
sources, due to dissolved salts, will precipitate more color 
than water from other sources. The use of distilled water will 
eliminate this trouble and the cost will be offset by the saving 
in dye. Occasionally basic dyes will precipitate out heavily 
from tap water, due to dissolved calcium salts. This can be 
overcome by the addition of a small amount of vinegar or 
weak acetic acid. 

In making solutions the dyes should be dissolved in hot. 
but not boiling, water, diluted to the proper strength, and 
allowed to stand a few hours before being used. Good dyes 
should remain in solution indefinitely when kept in closed jars, 
or in open bowls, if the evaporated water is replenished occa- 
sionally. If much dextrin is present in the dye the solution 
will have a tendency to mold, especially in warm weather. 
This will necessitate the use of preservatives, which may cause 
trouble, as some preservatives cause the dyes to precipitate 
out, or as it is commonly termed, “ run watery.” These troubles 
will be practically eliminated by the use of acid dyes. 

Inks can be made up in small quantities, and when used 
immediately are more economical for the small plant than 
stock solutions. In this case, tap water, unless very hard, may 
be used satisfactorily. A small pair of cheap photographic 
scales will be found convenient in weighing out the dyes for 
use. From one to two grams of dye per liter, or quart of water, 
are usually used. It is recommended in making ruling inks that 
the ingredients, both the dye and water, be accurately weighed 
and measured in order to secure uniform and economical 
results. 

Trouble is frequently experienced with poorly sized paper, 
particularly greasy sizing. When pens strike the greasy spots 
the ink will not take. This can be remedied somewhat by the 


Dyes RECOMMENDED FOR RULING 








Acid dyes — most suitable and permanent for ruling work. 
Recommended especially for records, ledgers, etc. 


Dyes for cheap work, such as tablet and other work of a 
temporary character. 





Cotor 
INDEX 
No. Name oF DyE 


SCHULTZ 
NaME OF Dyk No. 


Cotor 
INDEX 


ScHULTZ 
No. No. 





Fast acid blue 
Cyanol extra 
Vitryl blue, F. B. 


715 Methylene Bitte 2B. iiss daccisccvscvscecic 659 922 


Zinc free 





eS ee ere 227 
B. or M. O. O. 
Brilliant crocein 


252 CDI OORNOE IE. sxuiwews sane eeeaus ese one 227 
2 B. or M. O. O. 
Brilliant crocein 





Naphthalene green V. 
Erie green extra 
Vitryl green 4 G. 


735 Malachite green 


OS a ee er er 





The following mixture will give a better color 
than acid violet alone: 

Vitryl blue F. B. 75% 

Fast acid violet 25% 


PUMICE 2 MR Sooo chosen sansneswewaes 





Resorcin brown 
Fast acid brown 


Brown 


Bismark brown R. or Y. 
Basic brown B. R. 





Yellow Tartrazine 
Wool yellow, extra 


Concentrated 


CARGO Dis. seis wise eA aeun oes eauwe es oes 33 





There is no black acid dye suitable for ruling. 
For a satisfactory black see ‘“‘ Black Ruling 
Ink ”’ on next page. 


There is no black basic dye suitable for ruling. 
For a satisfactory black see ‘‘ Black Ruling 
Ink ”’ on next page. 





Acid green B. mixed with tartrazine will yield a bright grass green which is especially adapted for use in coloring book edges. This mixture can be varied over 
a wide range of shades by the marbler, is much more permanent to light than the grass green dye commonly used, and will be found less expensive. 
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use of alcohol in place of part of the water. Acetic acid may 
also be used, and has the additional advantage of increasing 
the brightness of the color and decreasing the spreading of the 
ink over the paper. 

In general, the use of “treating materials,” such as gall, 
soda, borax, glycerin, gum arabic, rock salt, sea water, alum, 
etc., should be avoided whenever possible, as these materials 
tend to clog the flannels, or affect the color or keeping qualities 
of the ink. 

Excessive acidity of inks, or the use of mineral acids in 
inks, should be avoided, as this causes corrosion of the pens 
and also tends to destroy the paper on which the rulings are 
made. 

For the removal of dye stains from the hands, use first a 
strong solution of potassium permanganate, followed by a solu- 
tion either of sodium bisulphite (sometimes sold as “anti- 
chlor”) or oxalic acid. The permanganate solution will turn 
the skin brown, but the final washing will completely remove 
ail traces of the brown color, together with the dye stains. 
Stains from some dyes may be easily removed by a dilute solu- 
tion of bleaching powder. Such dyes are also removed from 
poper in the same manner. 

The results of this investigation on ruling inks indicate that 
acid dyes are the most suitable for ruling, and the work ruled 
with these dyes is more permanent to light than that ruled with 
basic dyes. The use of acid dyes is therefore recommended 
for all ruling, especially for high-grade and permanent work. 
Basic dyes are more economical in most cases, and their use 
for cheap ruling is therefore justified. Dyes for ruling should 
be purchased under their chemical names and identification 
numbers, which are recognized by all dye manufacturers, rather 
than under the general designation of color only. 

Brack Rutinc Inx.— For black ruling a mixture of nigro- 
sin and gum arabic, dissolved in water, is recommended by one 
authority. Its use is not advisable, however, as nigrosin does 
not give a good black, is not permanent, and the use of gum 
arabic has a tendency to clog the flannels. 

An iron gallo-tannate ink made according to the following 
formula has been found satisfactory for black ruling work. 
It rules blue-black, and dries with a deep black color, which 
is fast to light, and when completely dried is unaffected by 
water: Grams OUNCES 
Tannic acid 3i5 
Gallic acid 
Ferrous sulphate (crystals) 

Hydrochloric acid (10% solution) 
Phenol 
Blue dye (soluble blue ‘‘ A’’) 


Schultz No. 539 
Color Index No. 707 


” 


Particular attention should be given to the blue dye, as 
many of these dyes react with phenol and cause a metallic 
appearing film on the surface of the ink. Inks made with such 
dyes will give trouble in ruling. Samples of dyes submitted 
should be tested, and only those dyes which do not react with 
phenol should be used for making this ink. 

This ink should be made in the following manner: Dissolve 
the tannic and gallic acids together in water, warming if 
necessary. Dissolve the ferrous sulphate in a quart of water, 
add the ten per cent hydrochloric acid and then the solution 
of gallic and tannic acids. Dissolve the dye in a quart of water 
and add to the ink solution. Add the phenol last. Dilute the 
mixture to one gallon. The cost of the materials for this ink 
will vary from fifteen to twenty cents per quart of ink. 

In selecting dyes or powders for ruling work, color and 
shade are often the only points considered. In the selection of 
any large quantity of dye for making ruling inks it is advis- 
able to have them examined by a chemist. For the benefit of 
the ruler who purchases his colors in small lots a few tests are 
described in next column. These tests will prove useful for 
making a comparison between samples of the same color. 
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To DisTINGUISH BETWEEN Basic AND Acip DyEs.— Dis- 
solve some of the dye in water and add a small amount of 
tannic acid solution. Basic dyes will show a precipitate, while 
acid dyes will not be affected. Eosin, which has both basic and 
acid properties, is not affected by this test. This dye can be 
easily identified by its fluorescence in water solutions. Another 
test is to dye a fresh piece of wool yarn. A basic dye can be 
rinsed out with water to a great extent, while an acid dye 
remains fixed on the wool. 

Color and shade can, of course, be determined by practical 
test. Dyes in process of manufacture vary in color strength. 
It is a standard procedure with all manufacturers to reduce 
their dyes to a standard strength. The reducing material used 
with basic dyes is usually dextrin, while Glauber’s salts are 
used with acid dyes. Dextrin should not be considered an 
adulterant, except in excessive amounts. The presence of dex- 
trin retards the flow of ink, since, although the dextrin is sol- 
uble, it gums the flannels on drying. Excessive amounts can be 
detected by comparing the color strength of the dye or powder 
with a standard. 

To determine the approximate color strength, dissolve a 
definite weight of dye in a measured quantity of water, that 
is, 4o gram in 1,000 cubic centimeters. The same is done also 
with a standard sample of known quality and the two com- 
pared. This method will give a good idea of the comparative 
color strength if the weighing and measuring are accurately 
done. For a quantitative value the stronger color is diluted in 
a glass tube until it matches the color of the other. It is best 
to match the colors through glass, since the colors obtained 
by brushing on paper are influenced too much by the amount 
of ink on the brush. It is extremely hard to match colors by 
pen ruling, since slight variations in shade can not be detected. 
When the comparative dilution is known the relative economy 
of one dye over another can easily be estimated. 

The dyes should dissolve readily and give a clear solution. 
Little or no sediment should appear when the solution is allowed 
to stand for a period of several hours. 


Buying Printing 
When I first started to buy printing I did just what most 
of us do — let every printer in the country figure on each job; 


any one who came in was given a chance. Gradually they 
were weeded out until only the higher-grade printers were asked 
to bid and, finally, one or two printers got all the work. 

When we narrowed the field down to these we found we 
were getting better service. The printers began to study our 
needs. One of them told me: ‘“ You see, we never felt that 
we could spend the time and money necessary to give you the 
right kind of study when you were letting every printer figure 
on your work and then accepting the lowest bid, or near the 
lowest figure. Printing figures are juggled many times by the 
fellows who don’t have a real cost system. A printer may have 
several presses idle — or his composing room will be short of 
work — and to cut his overhead he will lower his price on a job. 

“ But — here’s the joker —if other work suddenly comes 
in, some of it will have to suffer and some one will be the goat. 
If you can get prices from two high-grade printers who figure 
fairly close to each other and then get prices from some other 
printers way under these figures, you can be pretty sure that 
something’s wrong — the low-priced printer will not give you 
the high-class job the others are figuring on. No good printer 
is going to kill his chances for future business with you by 
overcharging. 

“The high-grade printers want accounts — not jobs. Now 
we can go to work on your stuff, knowing that we have an equal 
chance with the Blank Company and we can give it some real 
thought.”— The Jacqua Way. 
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Printers’ Rollers: “@heir Duty 


S-RINTERS’ rollers have an important duty 
- to perform, certain things they must do, 
) certain conditions they must meet. They 
are delicate, fragile, yet they must work 
under constant stress and variable condi- 
tions. Nothing in the pressroom is so sus- 
ceptible to changing conditions as is the 
modern composition roller. Nothing is 
asked to bear up under so much abuse. First and foremost the 
duty of a printers’ roller is to take ink from the fountain, dis- 
tribute it evenly and smoothly, and so deposit it on the type 
or form that the result is good printing. That is its fundamental 
duty and nothing that hinders its proper performance should 
be allowed to enter into its make-up. 

Once there was a man who believed that he could make a 
successful combination fountain pen, cigar lighter and check 
protector. He struggled away with the idea and emerged to 
realize that when you multiply the duties of a single object you 
detract from its proficiency in direct proportion to its varied 
duties. A “ jack of all trades ” is usually a master of none. 

Up to the present time the successful duties of the com- 
position roller do not include permanency. That feature, while 
desirable, has never been obtained without taking away some 
of the most essential faculties of good rollers. It is not the duty 
of the composition roller to be permanent. It can not be made 
to last and retain its printing qualities. That being an abso- 
lute fact, the printer who attempts to use composition rollers 
beyond their normal life pays dearly for his error in spoiled 
work, lost labor and dissatisfied customers. 

Consider the service a roller must undergo. This fragile 
roller must contact with the ink plate and then the form, 
revolving at a high rate of speed, reversing suddenly and again 
developing a terrific momentum. Its surface must be perfect. 
Let it have the slightest flaw and it fails to produce acceptable 
printing. It must bear up under variable temperatures and 
humidity although it is highly sensitive to both. And all these 
rigid requirements may be summed up in the obligation of 
composition rollers to so distribute the ink that the delivery 
of good work at all times is a foregone certainty. 

Not all are agreed on what constitutes the qualities of the 
printers’ rollers. The manufacturer contends that the compo- 
sition roller should offer a perfectly smooth surface of such a 
nature that it freely picks up and deposits printers’ ink. Fun- 
damentally the roller must be perfect and no deviation should 
be tolerated. The core must be in the exact center. It must 
be of uniform density throughout. It must have a surface 
absolutely true in every measurement. It must be properly 
seasoned. A good roller should have an exact and true form, 
free from air bubbles, pinholes and oil marks. It should be 
elastic with a quick spring. Its face should be fresh with a 
permanent suction. It should be free from shrinkage. It must 
do its full share to produce the highest type of quality printing 
at speeds consistent with good commercial practice. 

Good composition rollers will fulfil these requirements. No 
printer should be content with anything less than those speci- 
fications, and at present no more can be offered in any one 
feature without some sacrifice in others. 

Temper your expectations by consideration of the condi- 
tions under which the rollers will operate and the treatment 
they will receive in the normal course of plant routine. If a 
printer buys composition rollers to carry him through a hot 
spell in August they will be so made as to give service under 
those conditions. And, when they have carried him over that 
period, they have completed their duty — they have performed 
those duties for which they were intended. 
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In the small shop where runs are short and rollers are idle 
to a considerable extent, their life is greatly lengthened. In 
large shops operating twenty-four hours per day on big runs 
in overheated pressrooms the rollers will have seen their nor- 
mal life in much less time but actually only after a full measure 
of service. After all,the life of a roller is not measurable in time 
but in service. It is the undeniable duty of rollers to give maxi- 
mum service. When it is necessary to change rollers, forget 
time and consider service. Give a thought to the number of 
impressions the rollers have made, the trying conditions under 
which they have been used, and in some cases it might even 
be well to consider the neglect they have experienced, for it is 
not uncommon to deny this fragile part even the most ordinary 
consideration. 

It is a fact that, in small shops where runs are short, rollers 
bought in fall will have been so seasoned by the time spring 
arrives that they will continue to give good service through the 
spring and summer. Some printers have actually used rollers 
for several years. That, of course, happens very rarely, and 
rollers that bear up under such usage render exceptional ser- 
vice. It should not be normally expected nor attempted. 

After the printer has looked at the matter of roller duty 
from all these angles he will agree that the rollers have earned 
a good profit on the investment; that they have given qual- 
ity printing, which is the only basis for continued business 
growth. In other words, the rollers have performed their duty. 

Wear is a factor that can not be overlooked in any moving 
machinery. The hardest metals that go to make up a press will 
wear. Type wears, plates wear. All these things made of metal 
do not last and the printer does not expect them to. The com- 
position roller which, after all, is a fragile thing, will also 
deteriorate in proportion to the service it renders. Rollers will 
wear out doing their duty. And when they are no longer fit for 
service the printer can rest assured that they have performed 
their duty well and that he is showing good judgment and prac- 
ticing sound economy by immediately replacing them. 

The duty of composition rollers is to produce good, profit- 
able printing — no more and no less. The composition roller, 
however, can not make up for deficiencies in other factors 
essential to good work. Where poor inks are used, the roller 
still doing its duty will not be able to produce the best kind of 
printing. There are cases where poor inks will actually destroy 
the composition roller. The natural inclination is to blame the 
roller; yet practical tests have been made using the same poor 
inks on a split fountain with good inks and it was readily 
proved that poor ink and not the roller was at fault. Poor make- 
ready can not be overcome by good rollers; it is not the duty 
of a roller to overcome this drawback. Poor plates will print 
poorly even with the best rollers; it is no reflection upon the 
quality of the rollers when this takes place. Rollers must be 
carefully set. That setting is a duty of the pressman. 

Like everything else, the composition roller has a definite 
duty to perform and will do that well. There are other things 
that it can not do. One must definitely understand that its 
limitations are beyond the scope of its duties. Good rollers are 
unfailing in their adherence to duty. 


cA Short Jingle About Printing Ink 


By Grant A. DorLanD 


Why kill a job with an ink that’s improper 
Just for the saving perhaps of a copper? 
Why not consider effects on your buyer 

And pay for your inks just a little bit higher? 
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By G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to The Inland Printer Company, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


Newspaper Men Are Born—And Then Made 
(Continuing the story of Vincent Fogel) 


Attending his first editorial convention had been a great 
experience for Vincent Fogel. While he had attended it with 
some trepidation and misgivings as to what it was all about and 
as to whether he would be able to even get a “ look-in ” there, 
he had come away with some very definite ideas concerning the 
local newspaper that his father had left to the family for him 
to manage — and some ideas that were comparatively vague, 
but still ideas. Vincent had managed to get in a talk with Tom 
Brown before he left the convention hotel, and Tom had told 
him in a blunt and positive way about many things concerning 
his own business. 

Returning to his home town and the old, worn and dirty 
newspaper shop that was now his to operate and manage, Vin- 
cent’s heart sank as he contemplated it all. Not such a town as 
some of those other fellows were in; a great deal smaller and 
in a less desirable territory; not much chance of gaining any 
dominating position in the business, it seemed. But almost 
every important business was there represented: general stores, 
hardware stores and drug stores, all the trades usual in good 
towns, with some professional men of varying success and 
standing. Vincent stood on the board walk in front of his old 
office and contemplated all this, and a change came over him 
so far as his town was concerned. The town was all right; 
there was business and trade there. He was convinced this field 
could be developed, and without the bad competition that 
many publishers in other towns complained of he ought to 
make this paper go if work and brains could do it. He would 
see if he had these important qualities. 

But again, as the young publisher entered the old print 
shop, his heart sank with a queer sensation. Confusion, dirt, 
unsystematic arrangement, bad debts, overdue accounts, a 
meager pile of ready prints on the floor for next week’s issue 
— it was all rather disconcerting. But he had viewed the out- 
side of the office with an appraisal that did justice to his town, 
and now for an inside valuation of things! 

Vincent’s brother John, somewhat younger than himself, 
was there in the shop pegging away with neither direction nor 
ambition as Vincent entered after his unusual absence of a day 
and a night. 

“ Hello, John,” cheerily, “‘ how has everything been? ” 

“ All right, Vincent; but I am almost stuck trying to do 
some sale bills for Farmer Johnson. He wanted them today and 
I told him we would have them for him if you got home.” 

“So? Did you make him a price on them? ” 

“ Not exactly, because I did not know what it should be, 
but I told him a hundred bills would come to about five dollars. 
He said it was all right if he could have them today.” 

“Five dollars! Whew! We have been doing bills of that 
kind for years for two dollars and two-fifty. And here you get 
five dollars for them — half enough to pay my expenses to 


the convention! Well, let’s get at them and have them ready. 
And John, just remember next time anybody asks about. sale 
bills that that is the price — five dollars for one hundred bills, 
and extra for the space if they want it in the paper as an ad. 
I learned that from Tom Brown at the convention yesterday. 
This thing of printing sale notices in full in the paper just 
because they order a few bills from us doesn’t go any more.” 

Vincent puttered around with more energy and ambition 
than he had ever known before while John did most of the work 
on that sale bill job. Vincent was thinking and planning. It was 
rather peculiar that John could go ahead with that sale bill, 
too. He did not ask many questions, and with help on the 
proofs and getting the form ready for the press the younger 
boy was making a handy man of himself. 

“ John,” said Vincent, “ we’re going to make a cyclone in 
this shop and blow out the dirt and strike the place by light- 
ning and burn up everything loose in it. I’ve made up my mind 
that we can make some money here and incidentally have a 
real newspaper.” 

Things were allowed to drift along a little until the next 
issue of the paper was out of the way, and then the cyclone 
struck. Beginning in the front office, the old desk was cleaned 
off. It had accumulations of clippings, bills and receipts, con- 
tributions, letters, circulars and junk that had been there for 
many months. His father had been too ill and too busy to get 
at the bottom of the mess. An old basket used for carrying 
papers to the postoffice was handy. Into it went the whole pile 
of drift from the desk — letters, bills, papers and all. 

“ Burn that trash in the alley,” grimly ordered Vincent, 
and out it went, never to be seen again. Here in the desk 
were also some old books — subscription accounts, advertising 
accounts, some miscellaneous job charges and receipted bills 
filling the pages. Keeping the subscription records and the 
other charged accounts, everything else in the desk went to 
the fire, and with a duster and cloth the old woodwork was 
shined up. ‘“‘ Looks pretty bad, but we’ll soon have a new desk,” 
said the youthful manager. 

Everything in that front office that seemed at all non- 
essential went out to the fire, and wiping the dirty sweat from 
his face Vincent felt a start had been made to either make or 
break him. 

Then some attention was given the back office; but that 
would take more time. A good jobber, an old Prouty newspaper 
press, a few stands and type racks, some messy tables and the 
usual dirty sink and proof roller — ugh, what a shop to handle 
a good newspaper! Presses were dismantled of tympans and 
rollers and by hard digging the dirt was removed till they 
looked fairly new. Some new rollers were ordered for both 
presses and new packing made ready. Old tables were relieved 
of their trash and some heroic dredging was done under stones 
and cases until a cartload of useless material was heaped up 
for ejection. Then a scrubbing-out process was attempted the 
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next day, and the force of two brothers and a sister looked at 
the place with astonishment at its changed appearance. 

“ John,” said Vincent, “now we will get at the work of 
issuing the paper for this week and then you will see some 
more surprises in this place. But the greatest surprises will be 
among our dear readers. We have 432 subscribers on our old 
books, and most of them owe us for the paper. We are going 
to ask them to pay up, and then we are going to ask them to 
pay in advance in the future. We can never make any money 
in this business unless we collect what we earn, and that has 
never been done in this office. Do you think we can keep any 
of them if we make them pay in advance for the paper? ” 

“T can’t say, Vincent, but while you were gone Mr. Rogers 
dropped in and asked how much he was owing on his paper, 
and I couldn’t tell him. The old book is not plain to me, but I 
think he would like to settle up.” 

“ That old subscription book has got to go, along with the 
other junk. Just writing down a man’s name when he has paid 
anything doesn’t make his account clear. We want it clear. 
You have heard of Gerald Cassaday, newspaper writer and 
speaker, who was at our convention last week? Well, I visited 
with him awhile privately and he told me that even on a small 
paper of this size a card index system of keeping subscription 
accounts is better than books that get filled and cluttered up 
with dead timber. Cards we can make ourselves will keep each 
subscriber’s account and these cards can be indexed to cover 
all the towns we serve. New names can be easily added and 
old ones taken out and filed away or destroyed. Now here will 
be the system: The subscriber’s name and address; a space for 
writing in the name of anybody sending the paper to another; 
then nine or a dozen spaces ruled off into three divisions for 
each space to show the subscriber’s account. The top division 
or line will show the date when the subscriber pays, the next 
line the amount and whether cash or a check, and the third line 
will show the date of expiration. 

“Tn three months from now we are going to have no cards 
in this filing case except those of subscribers paid in advance. 
See? It will be that or nothing, but I am going to bet that I 
will double this list within a year.” 

John did not understand it all. He had not talked with 
Cassaday nor heard the shop talks at the convention. But the 
new system of keeping subscription accounts was the most 
emphatic idea that Vincent had brought home with him. Along 
with it was the belief, gained from talks with other publishers, 
that the advertisers have more faith in a paid-up and live sub- 
scription list than they have in a dead one. 

Another idea was that advertising space should be sold at 
inch rates instead of by columns or quarters or squares, as his 
father had done it. And local notices were to be ten cents per 
line first issue whether they ever had any or not, and never a 
line run that was not to be paid for. 

Here were two essentials of the local newspaper business 
that Vincent Fogel had determined were the crux of the situa- 
tion and would determine either the success or failure of his 
newspaper as a business — subscription and advertising. Those 
two things were all the newspaper had to sell. He must create 
the market for these things and then sell them — and get the 
cash; “get the money,” as Tom Brown said. With money 
enough to swing things, Vincent believed he could make a big- 
ger and a better newspaper, create a new faith and spirit of 
progress in his town and derive pleasurable satisfaction. 


WE READ RECENTLY of the starting of a new free daily in a 
city of moderate size —a daily to be printed in another news- 
paper shop and distributed by carrier free each day, looking to 
the advertising to pay for it and make a profit for the pub- 
lishers. The plan may work out in some territories. It has the 
one virtue that little may be found attachable by the sheriff. 
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Judging Best Editorial Pages 

Probably no “ Best Editorial Page” contest could be 
decided to the entire satisfaction of those taking part in it. 
That would be too much to expect. And where the rules and 
credits are prescribed, so that the judges do not have the scope 
and latitude to permit their own ideas to roam at will, the 
task of judging best editorial pages is not so easy. In the 
National Editorial Association contest for this year, which is 
now decided so far as the judges are concerned, and the awards 
presented, a very proper schedule of points to be considered 
was laid down for the judges, as follows: 


Scope and suitability of editorials........... 30 points 
Leadership displayed in editorials........... 30 points 
PUDCRATY EXCCUENOE 55.5 4:5 4 5:1 s9:5 1050 0s 0 wines 30 points 


Mechanical appearance of editorial page... ..10 points 


Here, on a basis of 100 points as perfection, the markings 
were made by the judges, and while they did not find any paper 
with an editorial page meriting 100 points, they did find one 
or two meriting the maximum points in some of the classifi- 
cations, and the winner, of course, scoring a very high per- 
centage in all of them. 

When THE INLAND PRINTER offered the prize for this con- 
test it was hoped the competition would be keen and lively, and 
that many good examples of editorial pages would be submitted 
from all over the United States. However, only about a score 
of papers were entered, and some of these of the most ordinary 
editorial matter on any basis. But among those papers of the 
higher class submitted were some that would be hard to beat 
in any contest with any number of entries. Including about ten 
of those submitted, the editorial pages were a thing of beauty, 
their scope and influence very great and their literary excel- 
lence undoubtedly as high as those of most metropolitan papers 
or magazines whose editors are hired at great cost for the one 
job of writing editorials. 

In these respects, therefore, the judging of the best edi- 
torial pages by representative newspaper men, from a news- 
paper standpoint, is a good thing. It should always result in a 
stimulation of interest in the makeup and quality as well as in 
the leadership and influence of the editorial page — a depart- 
ment of the average local newspaper that has been more and 
more neglected in recent years. 

It might be well for the localnewspaper publisher to copy 
and post the schedule of points of perfection in the classifica- 
tions noted above where the editorial writers might see it 
every day — as a mark of excellence to shoot at. 


Observations 

A READER of this department asks, in view of our comments 
last issue relative to subscription solicitors, where he can get 
a solicitor. We have answered this question before, and our 
opinion of the matter has not changed — the best subscription 
solicitors you can get are usually right there in your own local- 
ity. There may be a psychology attached to the selection of a 
person to do newspaper soliciting, but we have seen it worked 
out many times by those who do not profess to be psychologists 
at all. Some man, or some woman, in your own community 
can and will do subscription soliciting for you at less cost and 
with as good results as any imported agent you can get. But 
give them the benefit of a good time of year to start, a good 
territory to work in, some encouragement for a few weeks and 
a little inspiration of success. A new hand may not break into 
a new work or a new position with confidence, but once gaining 
confidence and knowing what to expect as he works, he will go 
through with it right. Some of the biggest and best newspaper 
managers today are men who began as carrier boys and solici- 
tors in city districts. Some women are just naturally successful 
in country soliciting, and make friends for their newspaper 
wherever they go. But be careful and sure that they do not 
do the other thing. 
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Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


The Mendota Sun-Bulletin, Mendota, Illinois— All features in your April 
22 issue are uniformly excellent, but we appreciate most the excellence of the 
printing. First-page make-up is interesting and attractive, and the heads are 
very good. Advertisements are excellent in arrangement and display, also com- 
posed in good type faces. We would like to see advertisements pyramided, but 
since you arrange them in good fashion, especially since most of them are near 
the bottom of the pages, and you carry a good proportion of reading matter, the 
fact that the pyramid is not followed is less objectionable than is usually the 
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One of the handsomest editorial pages appearing in any newspaper today is that 

of the Christian Science Monitor, and probably the “cleanest”? paper in all 

respects, typography included, that is being issued at the present time. The page 

reproduced is from the special ‘‘ Michigan”? number, which is filled with large 
halftones, all of which are beautifully printed. 


case. The type matter in the panels of the Walker advertisement crowds the 
tules at the sides too closely, which is particularly objectionable with the type 
so widely line spaced as it is in some of them. Copy for panels of equal 
size should be more nearly of the same amount. 

Lebanon Reporter, Lebanon, Indiana.—If the print were more even, if 
there were fewer light, weak spots, the appearance of the advertisements would 
be materially improved. Most of them are well arranged, but in some the 
illustrations and decorative cuts are too strong in relation to the type. We do 
not advocate you should avoid such features, as they add life and interest to 
the advertisements, but suggest that in many cases type should be larger to hold 
its own. In fact, the body is too small in a number of the advertisements and 
space is wasted by not being well placed. Budd’s page is an example in point. 
White space is so scattered through the ad. that it has no particular value and 
the body matter could be a size larger, indeed it appears insignificant in rela- 
tion to display and illustration features. If the text were longer the larger 
amount of the body type would provide sufficient “ body,’’? even in the same 
size. Get the point? As a rule it is better to mass the white space between type 
and border than to scatter it through the ad., for, when scattered, the effect of 
amount is minimized. Ads. representing an excellent use of white space are 
the Perkins and Morgan displays on the first page of Section 2. These are excel- 
lent in all respects, and very forceful, although we would prefer to see the head 
of the latter set in lower-case a size larger than the caps. used for the line 
as printed, also with some of the white space above the signature placed just 
above this main heading. We direct your attention to the fact that, in contrast 
with the two ads. mentioned, the display of the milk concern on the same 
page is very poor, there being too many large display lines and too striking 
differences in the type faces. The border, which, of course, adds strength to 
this one, detracts from the appearance of the page and is unfair to the other 
advertisers. Avoid setting so many lines in caps. as in the advertisement of the 
Nash dealer; it is not at all inviting. Most of the advertisements, as stated, are 
good and those that do not come up to the mark are relatively few. We urge 
you to adopt the pyramid in arranging advertisements, as some of the pages, 
notably sixteen, are unpleasing in consequence of the scattered arrangement of 
the advertisements. 


4-3 


Aberdeen Daily World, Aberdeen, Washington.— Your ‘“ 1926 Industrial 
Edition ” is wonderful. The content is high grade in every particular; we have 
read more of it, perhaps, than we read in a dozen submitted papers. Of course, 
there’s considerable of the picturesque about your country, of men and affairs 
there, but, even so, this text might have been so poorly dressed and so weakly 
presented that it would not have gripped our interest. The printing is excellent, 
too, although a little more color would help on some of the sections. Advertise- 
ments, likewise, are good. The rotagravure section is wonderfully interesting. 

The Van Buren News-Eagle, Van Buren, Indiana—The “ Spring Opening ” 
number is interesting and doubtless proved an effective advertising medium for 
the advertisers wise enough to take space in it, partly as a result of the use of 
colored “ print’? —a different color, by the way, on each of the sections. 
Presswork is very good, the “‘ color’ being excellent. While the advertisements 
are well arranged and effectively displayed they are not in our opinion as attrac- 
tive or as effective as they should be. In many cases there is too much large, 
bold face type. The lines of minor importance — in some cases what would be 
considered ‘‘ body ’? — are also set in large and bold faces. Again, the fact you 
have the extended rather than the regular Cheltenham Bold is unfortunate, as 
the face is out of proportion and, so, in itself unpleasing. The advantages of 
extended and condensed faces, moreover, are more imaginary than real; in 
ninety-eight cases out of every hundred the regular would adapt itself to the 
space — the next larger point-size of regular in place of the extended and a 
smaller size of the regular instead of extended. One who considers that the use 
of a condensed face gives him a larger size than from the regular that would 
fit the measure should remember that a type has two dimensions. Width as well 
as the height must be considered. The unit border so frequently found in adver- 
tisements is not pleasing and detracts measurably from the appearance of the 
advertisements, and the paper as a whole. Plain rules make the best border, and 
one of the advantages of plain rule is that it is adaptable to all sizes of adver- 
tisements. Start with a two-point face as a basis. Use it singly on small adver- 
tisements, doubly on the somewhat larger spaces and employ triple two-point 
rules for page and, maybe, half-page advertisements. The use of the extra large 
faces in advertisements is often associated with crowding; the appearance of 
some of your advertisements would be greatly improved if there were a liberal 
margin of white space between the border and the type. In fact, with twenty- 
four-point type used for the body of an advertisement an eighteen-point 
margin is decidedly small. The margin that suffices for a small ad. with small 
type does not do on larger ads. set in bigger type. 
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A representative first page of The British Gazette, issued by the government of 
England to keep its subjects informed as to the developments of the recent 
general strike. Workers connected with the daily press in England, of course, 
were called on strike in sympathy with the mine workers. But the British 
Government realized the need of the newspaper in such a crisis, and immedi- 
ately took steps to publish a paper of its own. Loyalty to the king was brought 
into play, with the result that on the first day of the strike a small multi- 
graphed edition of limited circulation was sent out. From then on to the last 
day of the strike, the paper rapidly gained both in size and circulation. 
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NATHAN WIESENBERG, New York city.— We are reproducing the interesting 
Vanity Fair advertisement. It is snappy and interesting in display, and the 


border is clever. 


C. H. McNay, Butler, Missouri— It doesn’t require much imagination to 
understand why the Press should be awarded second place in Central Missouri 


Press Association contest. The evidence is stamped all 
over the paper. It’s handsomely printed. The first 
page is a beauty, although we would prefer a few 
heads of larger size than those you use, which make 
the page good looking but hardly lively enough. The 
advertisements are simple and direct — the best form, 
by the way —and, placed in accordance with the 
pyramid, they look attractive and orderly. Only the 
dominance of one fine type face in display would 
make the inner pages better. While you have Chel- 
tenham Bold, the fact that the condensed is not 
harmonious with the regular in shape, even though 
it is in design characteristics, detracts from the 
appearance of some of the advertisements. We regret 
to find the extra-condensed block head-letter type 
used in your advertising, even once. The Hancock, 
which is often used, is not a fine type design, but in 
view of their excellent arrangement and display your 
advertisements score, regardless of the features that 
we say are not all they should be. 

Vancouver Evening Sun, Vancouver, British 
Columbia.—Truly, your 1926 ‘“‘ Business Development 
Number” is a dandy. The sectional first pages, spe- 
cially drawn and printed in colors, are unusually 
good, while advertising display is direct and forceful, 
and where the main headlines are hand-lettered they 
are quite attractive, too. Where large type is used, 
however, the advertisements are not so attractive, 
even though as well arranged and displayed, because 
your big type faces are not attractive. Wood type is 
the chief offender in this regard. However, you have 
a bold Caslon that is very good and where it or the 
Cheltenham Old Style is used for the large headings 
advertisements are also attractive, some of them 
decidedly so. The issue as a whole is unusually im- 
pressive both in the amount and character of the 
news matter and in the manner of its presentation. It 


is, in short, one of the best special editions received in recent months. We are 
reproducing one of the sectional first pages and one of the especially good 


page advertisements. 


The Tampa Bulletin, Tampa.—The differences between the various single- 
column heads on the first page of your May 22 issue are greater by far than 
necessary for the purpose of distinction, and the variation in the shape of the 
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by Nathan Weisenberg, 
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York city. It is also featured by an unusual 
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of the specially designed sectional first pages from the fine ‘‘ Business 
Development Number ” of the Vancouver (British Columbia) Sum, printed in 
colors. Note the lettering of the subtitle, ‘‘ Timber Industry Section.” 
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types is decidedly displeasing. The lines of the two-column headings at the top 
are too short and the effect of the short dash at the top of the single-column 
second deck of these heads seems purposeless with only white space above it, 
a condition due to the shortness of the second line in the two-column section 
just above. The lines of these second decks are also too closely line-spaced, 


While we do not like the five-column box head near 
the bottom of the page (in the second to sixth co}- 
umns) we do not consider it would be objectionable if 
there was better harmony between the heads above, 
but we do not like the manner in which the two- 
column heads in the first two and the last two columns 
overlap the top of this long box heading. There js 
considerable slur throughout the paper, the inking 
being decidedly too heavy in spots; less ink, a mcre 
even distribution and more impression would improve 
the printing. Advertisements are mostly poor; many 
of them are crowded and, with body matter of a 
number of them set wholly in capitals, they do not 
look easy to read. The border is too brilliant and, as 
a consequence, detracts from the type in most of the 
advertisements. A plain four-point rule would serve 
for all advertisements in the paper and create a much 
more pleasing appearance. It would also allow the 
type to function more satisfactorily. 

St. Helens Sentinel, St. Helens, Oregon.—Your 
paper is a thoroughbred. The printing is the best of 
any we have reviewed this month and the first paze 
makeup is also excellent. Fine headings in a pleasiag 
variety of size are arranged in an orderly, well-bil- 
anced manner. Advertisements are unusually good, 
too, although they would be better if rule borders 
were consistently used. Indeed, the whole paper would 
be dressed up. You do employ rules as border in many 
instances, but the rules are usually too heavy or too 
many of them are used. In both instances the result 
is the same, that is, the borders are too strong jor 
the type matter. We do not like the border of geomet- 
rical squares so often used; the difficulty with a unit 
border is that it is too highly attractive, each spot 
becomes an appeal to the eye and the result is dis- 
tracting. The fact that the advertisements are pyra- 
mided — and that there is a liberal amount of news 


matter on all pages — has much to do with the fine appearance of the pages. 
It is for this reason that the unusually strong borders are as satisfactory as 


they are; the variety of strong borders would be a decided drawback in a 


able to hit. 


crowded, disorderly page. But, on the whole, we consider your paper a mark 
that many publishers have striven for, though very few indeed have been 














Public utility service in Vancouver dates from 1886—gas service being first 
supplied in that year, electric service in 1887 and street car service in 1890. 


From the earliest days, the B. C. Electric 


Railway Company or its predecessors have 
been a mighty force in building this city. 


BRITISH CoLUMBIA @ tec Rattway Co. 


CITY can be iudged by its public atility 

company. An impoverished company means 
@ backward community. A progressive, pros- 
.perous company brings prosperity to a city. 
B. C. Electric progress and British Columbia 
progress are not akin by chance. 


Today B. C. Electric plans are laid with the 
same vision of Vancouver’s future that has 
guided B.C. Electric developmentin the past. 








Striking page advertisement from one of the most interesting ‘“ specials” we 
have received in a long time, that of 


the Vancouver (British Columbia) Sw. 
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By Epwarp N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Tribute to a Proofreader 


In a batch of old, accidentally overlooked letters and clip- 
pings from which I have drawn a couple of queries, I find a 
cutting from the San Francisco Call and Post of a date in 
January, sent by Clark Alberti of San Diego. Though belated 
as news, the item has dateless interest as an indication of the 
esteem in which a competent, modest and faithful proofreader 
may be held: 

For the first time in many years the words that are before you 
in this newspaper did not pass before the eyes of George N. Walton. 
He died night before last very suddenly, without warning. The 
writer of these sentences said “ Good night ” to him very casually 
as he left the office without thinking for a moment that he never 
would see him again. 

He was The Call’s head proofreader, and the kindliest enemy of 
typographical error and careless writing that ever read proof on a 
paper. Out of a keen mind and wide reading in almost every branch 
of human activity, in history, science, geography, literature and 
contemporary affairs, he tested all that was written in this office. 
The most arrogant of writers met their Waterloo in Mr. Walton. 
They thought they knew but he always knew. He knew who and 
what and where and why, and knew what he knew without pride 
or arrogance or display. 

For almost half a century George Walton lived and worked with 
printers’ ink. And during all those years it was his pride to do his 
work well, Others, realizing that their work was destined to oblivion 
very soon, might falter and be careless. But not this man. He was 
loyal to his ideals as if he were reading proof for the Recording 
Angel himself. So his memory is sweet. And so Gabriel must have 
met him with a smile. 


The Semi-Windup Comma 

Philadelphia speaking: ‘In the enclosed broadside on the 
book ‘The Typographic Treasures in Europe’ (Putnam’s), 
what do you think of the omission of the comma before ‘ and’ 
in the expressions ‘Germany, Holland and Belgium’ and ‘an 
English book, a French book and a German book ’? De Vinne 
(‘Correct Composition’) says the comma should be in. Who 
is right? ” 

Both. Authorities divide pretty evenly on this question. 
I myself prefer not to use the comma unless there is some spe- 
cial reason for giving extra emphasis to the last noun. 


The Newspapers Are Catching It! 

A reader in Indiana University sends a clipping in which 
occurs the line: “Our answer is no,” and asks if ““No” should 
not be capped or quoted. 

Nowadays people seem to be in rebellion against all the 
decencies of old-fashioned print. This age is extravagant even 
in its economy, dropping the little devices that nail the mean- 
ing and the word-values down tight. In the quoted sentence, 
“No” should most certainly be set off from the balance of the 
sentence, either by a capital initial or by quotes — or, better 
yet, by both. 


What’s o’Clock? 


California wants to know: “ How should ‘o'clock’ be set 
in a mixed line? ” Lower case “0” and cap. “ C.” 


Quotes and Commas 

From Nebraska: “Is it incorrect to place commas outside 
the quotation marks?” 

Perhaps not incorrect, for many writers and printers do it. 
But it is much better to place comma or period inside the close 
quotes, letting only the larger marks, colon and semicolon, go 
outside. However, this ruling is based not on grammatical 
logic but on typographical looks. 


Just for Fun! 


From a university print shop in Oklahoma: “ Why do you 
write ‘ synthetize ’? Webster says it is rare.” 

Old-fashioned, that’s me all over! “ Synthesize,” “ synthe- 
sis,” “ synthetic ” has a parallel in “ emphasize,” ‘‘ emphasis,” 
“emphatic.” But “ hypnotize,” “ hypnosis,” “‘ hypnotic.” No 
one says “‘ hypnosize.” In some words the “-ize”’ verb seems 
to be built on the noun stem, and in others on the adjective 


Choice of Words 


And Stamford-in-the-Catskills remarks: ‘“ Use of the word 
‘ partially ’ seems epidemic in such phrases as ‘ The house is 
partially completed.’ ‘The building was partially consumed.’ 
Are we in error in substituting ‘ partly’ on our proofsheets? ” 

Indeed not! Both words mean “ in part, not wholly.” But as 
“partially ”’ might have another sense, “ with favoritism or 
partiality,” it is much better to use the shorter form for the 
meaning conveyed in the examples given. 


Sixes and Eights 


Michigan’s turn: “A would write, ‘ These spark plugs can 
be used for sixes and eights.’ B says it should be ‘six’s and 
eight’s.’ Which is right? ” 

A wins. When you speak of a six-cylinder car as “a six,” 
and an eight-cylinder car as “an eight,” you have made two 
new nouns, and their plurals are formed in the regular way. 
The “ six,” ending in a sibilant, adds “es,” and the “ eight,” 
ending in a sound to which the sibilant can be directly attached, 
takes only the “ss.” Like “ foxes ” and “ boats.” 


‘ 


Again, the Comma 

This problem comes from Montreal: “ What do you think 
of the comma after the abbreviations in these expressions: 
‘. . . Where the 35,000 k.w., turbine is designed . . .’; 
‘. . . consisting of one 700 h. p., boiler .? I notice that 
the authors do not use the comma, but the editor or his assis- 
tant marks it on the copy.” 

These commas are rank intruders. You might as well write 
“a three-story, house” or ‘a twelve-pound, shot.” There 
simply is no excuse whatever for use of those commas. 
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Weeds in the Garden 

It’s a long time since we have had a collection of how-not- 
to-do-it specimens. Let’s have some fun — and learn what sort 
of things the proofreader needs to guard against. 

From Robert Hichens, “ The Last Time ”: “ She was well, 
but simply dressed.” Probably author’s copy. Health and 
clothes. It would have been much better not merely to drop 
the comma but to write, in plain, ordinary English order, ‘“ She 
was dressed well but simply.” In the same book we find our old 
friend, “ They went into dinner.” Perhaps they even “ sailed 
into ” it. Better write, ‘““ They went in to dinner.”’ 

Again, “ No truth is ere so simple.” “ Ere ” means “ before.” 
The short form of “ ever” is “ e’er.” 

In Richard Harding Davis’s story, “ Ranson’s Folly,” I 
came upon this example of a writer’s mind tricking him into 
switching from the first form of a sentence to a conclusion that 
doesn’t match: “ Lieutenant Ranson was becoming too much 
like the man she had pictured for her husband than was good 
for the peace of her mind.” Mixture of “ more than was good ” 
and “ too much to be good.” 

In “ Banks of Colne,” by Eden Phillpotts: ‘“ Like his voice, 
his face was monotonous. Neither were unkindly.” Possibly 
the first draft said “ Both were kindly,” and the correcting 
pencil changed “ both” and “kindly ” but skipped the verb. 
This, of course, is only a guess. 

Next, from a newspaper item: “Cool weather has sharp- 
ened the public’s appetite for oysters and planters and shippers 
are counting upon an eager market .” I think anybody 
who isn’t bothered, at least momentarily, by the omission of 
the comma after “ oysters ” is smart. 
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Another newspaper pick-up shows what a hyphen does. It 
is the headline, “ Cat Hunting Pigeons Rescued After Fall,” 
A hyphen between the first two words would have turned the 
hunted pigeons into hunters, “ cat-hunting pigeons.” This is 
rather far fetched, I admit; but the slack modern way does 
frequently lead to just that sort of ambiguity. 

In Edward A. Filene’s “ The Way Out ” I find this example 
of slapdash grammar: “The punishment for its blunders are 
slow and indirect.” This is a characteristic present-day error, 
The presence of a plural noun in a phrase after a singular sub- 
ject falsely colors the verb. 

And, finally, this sentence from a novel called “At the Sign 
of the Silver Ship ” exemplifies an all too common failure to 
make meaning clear by repeating a word that is needed twice 
within small space, to complete two constructions: “On that 
which my heart is set I do not fail.” Correctly, “In that on 
which,” etc. The author is guilty of cruelty to prepositions. 


Before and After Noon 

A friend in Tennessee writes: “ Please explain which is 
correct, according to good printing, ‘A. M.,’ ‘P. M.,’ ‘B.C’ 
and ‘A. D.’ in caps., small caps., lower-case, close up or spaced, 
Also, please explain when ‘ de,’ ‘ del,’ ‘von’ should be kept 
up and when lower-case.” 

The University of Chicago Press, in its ‘“‘ Manual of Style,” 
calls for small caps. without spacing. 

Capitalize the particles when not preceded by a Christian 
name or a title; When they are so preceded, lower-case. “ Du 
Maurier,” but “ George du Maurier”; “ Von Tirpitz,” “ Herr 
von Tirpitz.” 


“@he Dictionary Is Human 


By Epwarp N. TEALL 


¢GES ago, when I was a schoolboy, a friend 

It¥3 of mine caught me up when I spoke of the 

t) age of the earth as many zons. It was 

created, he said, in the year 4004 B. C. 

¢ That this date for the birth of terrestrial 

) history was fixed by a marginal annotator 

of the Scriptures some few centuries ago 

made no difference to him. It was “ in the 

Bible,” and that settled it. Let me hasten to say that this men- 

tion is made without any disrespect either for the Good Book 

or for the learned men who interpreted it in the light of the 

scholarship of their time, and with no intention of plunging 

Tue INLAND PRINTER into the deep waters of the fundamen- 

talism versus modernism debate. It illustrates the way some 

of our minds work with regard to authority of printed matter; 

and that is the only reason for its appearance. It matches the 

spirit with which many persons approach the dictionary. They 

are reverent in the presence of the word-book, as though it 

had some special source of inspiration beyond other works of 

the human hand and mind. Wonder how they account for the 

existence of so many dictionaries, differing widely in spellings, 
word divisions and definitions! 

As the grandson of one dictionary man and the son of 
another, I know that the dictionary is as human as anything 
can be, and a product rather of perspiration than inspiration. 
As a boy, I heard my father and grandfather talk dictionary 
night after night. They discussed the problems of their work 
with the same enthusiasm that baseball fans display in arguing 
the merits of one club and another. They were together on the 
Century; then my father went through the making of the 


Standard and an edition of Webster. I think he must have read 
every word in the three big books, and read them all critically. 
He had left school as a boy, I think, of thirteen, and had gone 
all through the mill of the print shop. Studious by nature, criti- 
cal by disposition, habit and training, he fell naturally into the 
profession (as I like to call it) of proofreading. Specializing 
in spelling, punctuation and compounding of words, he gained 
by his own constant devotion and ceaseless hard work a stand- 
ing as an authority on those matters which needs no advertising 
among the older readers of this journal. In his thirty years of 
contributing to these columns, he frequently wrote about the 
dictionary. It is with some misgiving that I, following him in 
these pages, venture to write on that subject. But there is some 
interesting material available, and without expertness or any 
slightest claim to authority, I may be able to use that material 
to readers’ advantage, as bearing upon the subject of this arti- 
cle, the humanness of the dictionary. 

Before me is a bundle of manila sheets, with clipped col- 
umns from the Century pasted down one side, and my grand- 
father’s notes, queries and revisions written in, sometimes so 
numerous and lengthy that he had to paste on overlapping slips 
to give him room to swing his pen. As I read down the pages, 
I am impressed by the difficulty of defining. Just try to write, 
offhand, a definition of “love,” of “ spirit,” of “ through,” of 
“of ” itself. That there are difficulties about defining, and that 
here as elsewhere authorities differ, is shown by this paragraph 
from the introduction to the Practical Standard: 

The plan of defining by definitive statement instead of by 
synonymous word has been carefully carried out. The order {ol- 
lowed in defining the terms is the order of usage, in which the most 
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common meaning is given first. In this respect the Practical Stand- 
ard Dictionary differs from all other dictionaries which favor the 
historical order, that is, give first the meanings that words had in 
bygone centuries, then trace the changes in sense century by century 
until the meaning of today is presented last. In drafting the defi- 
nitions of all terms, the purpose kept constantly in view was to 
present the facts in language easy to understand and clear of all 
possible ambiguity, stating the information simply and directly, 
bearing in mind the maxim that prompt service is good service, 
for whoever consults a dictionary needs the information sought 
immediately, and will favor every work that aims at economy of 
time. To this end scientific terminology and technicality of expres- 
sion have been avoided in so far as accuracy will permit. 

The first of my relics of the old Century is a column in 
the “ms. The first definition, “‘ merchandise, n.,” is crossed 
out. It reads, in the type, “1. The objects of commerce; 
wares; goods; commodities; whatever is usually bought or 
sold in trade. But provisions daily sold in market, horses, cat- 
tle and fuel are not usually included in the term, and real estate 
never.—2. Trade; traffic; commerce.” The example was taken 
from “Jer. Taylor.” It was a poor selection, because old Jeremy 
used the word in a sense not included in the modern definition: 
“Tf he pay thee to the uttermost farthing, thou hast forgiven 
nothing; it is merchandise, and not forgiveness to restore him 
that does as much as you can require.” 

The rewritten definition is as follows: 

1. In general, any movable object of trade or traffic; that which 
is passed from hand to hand by purchase and sale. 

Thou shalt not sell her at all for money; thou shalt not make 
merchandise of her.— Deut. 21:14. 

2. In particular, that which is dealt in by merchants; an article 
of trading or the class of objects in which trade is carried on by 
physical transfer; collectively, mercantile goods, wares or commod- 
ities, or any subjects of regular trade, animate as well as inanimate. 
[This definition excludes real estate, ships, and the like, and is not 
intended to apply to money, stocks, bonds, notes, or other mere 
representatives or measures of actual commodities or values.] — 3. 
Purchase and sale; trade; traffic; dealing, or advantage from dealing. 

For the merchandise of it [wisdom] is better than the merchan- 
dise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold.—Prov. 3:1. 

Were he out of Venice, I can make what merchandise I will.— 
Shak., Merchant of Venice, 3:1. 

The Century is almost encyclopedic. In the Practical Stand- 
ard, designated the “hurry-up” dictionary, the noun “merchan- 
dise” is defined thus: “1. Anything movable customarily 
bought and sold for profit; commodities traded in by mer- 
chants. 2. Mercantile dealings; commerce; trade; hence, gain 
or advantage.” 

Going back to the old sheet of revisions: “ Merchandise,” 
verb, and “ merchandry” are untouched. The first part of 
“merchant,” “ One who carries on trade on a large scale; espe- 
cially, a man who traffics or carries on trade with foreign 
countries, or who exports and imports goods and sells them 
by wholesale,” is marked with this marginal note: “ Expert? 
Needs entire change.” I leave it to each reader to work it out 
for himself, as to what that expert thought of the brusque 
criticism, and how he rewrote the definition — if he did. 

Under “ Merchant, 4,” “A fellow; a chap. [Familiar.],” 
the reviser had started a note of critical suggestion, but he 
thought better of it, and crossed out what he had written, 
replacing it in the opposite margin with this note: “I doubt 
this strongly. A second instance of this meaning given by 
Schmidt is ‘ riddling merchant,’ equivalent to riddle-merchant, 
a dealer in riddles. Here some similar explanation is possible.” 
The quotation given with the printed definition was from 
Shakespeare, “I pray you, sir, what saucy merchant was this 
that was so full of his ropery? ” Perhaps some of our Shake- 
speareans — every well appointed proofroom has one — will 
be able to shine for us, in a letter to the department. As for 
me, I’m perfectly willing to believe the Bard didn’t mean a 
thing but — merchant, trader. 
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“ Merchantable ” was defined “ Fit for market, such as is 
usually sold in market, or such as will bring the ordinary price.” 
This was changed to: “ Suitable for trade; in a proper condi- 
tion for sale; agreeing in state or quality with a recognized 
standard.” The remainder of the definition, “as, merchantable 
wheat or timber. Sometimes used technically to designate a 
particular kind or quality of any article,” was queried. 

An interesting change was made next, illustrating the 
choices and decisions that have to be made by lexicographers. 
The printed column includes as separate items some com- 
pounds in which “ merchant ” is the first member. These were 
brought together, in the marginal correction, under “ Mer- 
chant, a.” Preceding them, these general definitions were 
inserted: “1. Relating to trade or commerce; commercial; as, 
the law merchant. See commercial law. Pertaining to mer- 
chants; belonging to the mercantile class; engaged or used in 
trade or commerce.” 

Then follow definitions of “ merchant bar” or “ merchant 
iron”; of “ merchant prince,” “ merchant seaman”; of “ mer- 
chant service,” “merchant ship,” ‘“ merchant tailor.” And 
“merchant prince,” given in the printed column, is dropped. 

I had thought of continuing through the entire sheet, but 
this one word and its derivatives have taken up as much space 
as I care to give to the subject without knowing whether it 
interests the audience as much as it does myself. It would be 
helpful if some of our Proofroom family would take the 
trouble to write, saying whether they would like more, or have 
had what we used to think it was funny, in the 90’s, to call 
“a genteel sufficiency.” It doesn’t seem quite as interesting, 
as I look back over my copy, as I thought it would be when 
I started in, with the wrinkled old sheets before me. (But then, 
that may be simply due to typewriter-weariness. I envy the 
old gentleman who made the notes because he lived and worked 
before Miss Corona began to chain us to her chariot! I am 
one of those persons who would rather spread an acre of ink 
with a pen than tap the keys over two or three pages.) 

If this article has done what I wanted it to do, it has 
brought the dictionary nearer to proofreaders, who of all folk 
need to be acquainted with its contents. I verily believe that 
a dictionary, for a few dollars, can be made the equivalent 
of a college education costing thousands. Can be, I say; but 
how few of us ever delve for its riches! We scratch around 
on the surface, and don’t get down to the pay dirt. Some day 
I am going to extract the juice out of the dictionary’s “ front 
matter,” for an INLAND PRINTER piece. 

When I hear a person, with a dictionary within easy reach, 
asking about a word’s meaning but never reaching out for the 
book, I think of a story I once heard about some South African 
prospectors. They were pretty nearly all in: clothes in tatters, 
shoes walked clean through, grub out, burros done up. And 
one of them quit; he shot himself. 

His companion, built of stouter stuff, would not give up 
while he could stand. He staggered blindly on — and stumbled 
into the camp of a party of fellow prospectors, well equipped. 
They grub-staked him, and he went on. 

Years later, he happened to be traveling in the same neigh- 
borhood, still hunting the precious yellow metal. He came upon 
some weather-bleached human bones—and a rusted old 
revolver lying beside them. Memory stirred: it was the spot 
where his comrade had passed out; it was his gun that lay 
mouldering beside the skeleton. 

Picking it up, he noticed in the disturbed soil signs of gold. 
And on that very spot was uncovered a rich lay of gold. His 
comrade had quit over the hidden fortune they sought! The 
place was called Revolver Reef. The story so impressed me 
that I turned it into a “ pome ” printed in the old New York 
Sun and reprinted in my little book of “ Vagrom Verses.” 

Of course, you see the application. Don’t let the dictionary 
be your Revolver Reef, but make it work for you. 
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[ MACHINE COMPOSITION 





By E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


A Number of General Questions Answered 

A western operator writes: “I have read THE INLAND 
PRINTER for some fifteen years, starting when I was a paper 
carrier on a small country daily. During this time I have had 
much satisfaction in reading the articles and departments in 
which I was most interested, and I have gained much knowl- 
edge thereby. However, for the first time I am calling upon 
your department to give me some information that I have 
been unable to find in the copies I have for several years back. 
(1) On a Model 8, casting seven lines per minute, what are the 
correct speeds for (a) assembler belt driving pulley? (b) two- 
pitch distributor screws? (2) What is the correct width of a 
spaceband at casting point? Should the thickness be greater at 
the back, or casting edge, than it is at the opposite edge? 
Should the width of a matrix be the same as that of a space- 
band (taking the matrix width exclusive of ears, of course)? 
(3) Where is ‘ Not-a-Bur’ to be had? Do you recommend it 
for use on spacebands where metal adheres? (4) Please explain 
the function of the left-hand vise jaw wedge, its adjusting 
screw, and proper adjusting of same. I am not certain that 
I understand this detail and its correct adjustment. (5) Do 
you ever advise raising the keyboard to correct failure of 
matrices to respond? (6) What is the correct diameter, by 
micrometer measure, of the smooth rubber keyboard cam 
rolls when new? (7) What causes the face of the characters 
to break off the two slugs enclosed? (8) Please comment on 
spacing and lining up of dittos and prices on the price list 
enclosed. I used a spaceband and thin space between words. 
The style was copy and had to be followed, and, as is self- 
evident, the underscoring and lockup isn’t very good.” 

Answer.—(1a) The speed furnished by belts of proper ten- 
sion will be essentially correct if no changes are made in the 
pulleys. Sixty-eight revolutions per minute is correct for the 
driving pulley on all machines. Seven lines a minute means 
that your driving pulley is running slightly above normal 
speed. (b) Your distributor, as you know, is equipped with 
two pulleys, and the intermediate shaft also has two pulleys. 
You can increase or diminish the distributor speed as desired, 
but with whatever limitations the pulleys allow. The keyboard 
has no such arrangement, so you will have to content yourself 
with the speed given by the driving pulley. The ratio of speed 
on driving shaft and keyboard rolls is one to four; on driving 
shaft and distributor driving pulley it is approximately one 
to three and one-half. (2) Width of spaceband may be .0005 
inch less than width of body of matrix, which is .5625 inch. 
The casting edge is slightly thicker than the opposite edge. 
(3) “ Not-a-Bur” may be secured from any agency of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Proper cleaning of space- 
band should prevent adherence of metal to sleeve. (4) The 
vise jaw wedge when cams are at normal should stand with 
bevel just against the block. When the first upward move- 
ment of the vise closing lever occurs the wedge is moved 


upward, the thicker part causing a slight inward movement 
of the block against which it rubs. This movement of the block 
causes the pin and the jaw adjusting rod to move toward the 
right slightly. The left jaw is then brought to its proper plece 
to receive the impact of the first character in the line when 
the spacebands are driven up by the justification block. The 
next movement of the wedge is down, occurring when the vise 
closing lever descends (second movement). At this motion 
of the wedge the pressure of the left vise jaw is relaxed 
against the ieft end of the matrix line, and during this slack 
period vertical and face alignment occurs. Afterward, the jus- 
tification lever and vise closing lever rise, moving the justifi- 
cation block up in a horizontal position which drives the 
spacebands up a trifle more and causes the line to be slightly 
tighter. The casting occurs immediately after, and when the 
slug is withdrawn from the matrix line the wedge descends 
and relaxes the pressure of left vise jaw against the line, allow- 
ing the first elevator to raise the line from between the vise 
jaws. This latter movement of the wedge is one of its func- 
tions. (5) We would not advise you to raise the keyboard to 
correct the trouble you describe. We suggest instead that you 
measure the distance between the keyrods and the escapement 
levers. This space may be approximately 12 of an inch. If any 
variation appears, loosen the screw which connects the frame 
to the right-hand keyboard post and then loosen the two large 
screws which attach the keyboard. When this is done, then 
tighten the two large screws referred to and finally the screw 
at the right of keyboard. (6) We do not know the diameter 
of the rubber rolls in thousandths of an inch. A slight varia- 
tion is allowable. (7) We are unable to state the cause. Try 
recasting and see if it is continuous. Remove matrices and cast 
alone. Break open the slug and examine just beneath the dam- 
aged character. If an air bell is present, try to use more 
plunger pressure, either by adding spring force, or by cleaning 
plunger and well, or by opening jets and cross vents. (8) We 
think the ditto work is good; underscoring is good except 
where the joints occur, but that is unavoidable. 


Do Not Change Stroke of Keyboard Bar 


An operator having what he terms a “heavy keyboard” 
has considered the question of making a change in the stroke 
of the keyboard bars and wants our opinion. 

Answer.— Our reply will be the same as to similar questions 
regarding fixed parts of the machine. Do not make the change. 
However, as you state yours is an old machine that has been 
“tinkered with ” by various mechanics, you should be advised 
by a service man who can make an examination of the key- 
board and determine for you if any alteration has been made 
in the position of the keyboard banking bar. This part, as you 
know, is doweled to the keyboard posts. If this bar has been 
changed, either up or down, the distance the triggers extend 
under the cam yokes will be affected. Hence, an examination 
should reveal any change in this locality. 
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Printers of England Sign Strike Pact 

The so-called general strike which paralyzed British 
industry for a period of ten days during the early part of 
May also had its disastrous effect on the printing indus- 
try —on masters and men alike. But in its wake, or pos- 
sibly as a result of it, followed a movement which may 
have a far-reaching effect on peace in the industry the 
world over, because it seems that a national agreement has 
resulted which aims at preventing such strikes in the 
future. According to a special dispatch to Editor and Pub- 
lisher the terms of the new agreement are: 

That all previous agreements shall remain in force; that there 
shall be no more lightning strikes or sudden stoppages and no inter- 
ference by the unions with the contents of any newspaper printed 
or published by the employers; no chapel meetings during working 
hours; no interference with apprentices, works or departmental 
managers during disputes; no stoppage of work in consequence of 
a dispute in or out of the trade without first exhausting all possi- 
bilities of the Joint Industrial Council conciliation machinery ; with 
no interference by the unions with the rights of the management to 
engage, employ, promote or discharge union members. 


A New Standard of Competency 

It has long been contended that the printing trade 
union established no standard of competency for its mem- 
bers; that the card of the journeyman, which should be a 
guarantee of the bearer’s competency as a craftsman, 
meant practically nothing. The International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union has now taken steps to 
remedy this defect, according to The American Pressman: 

We have not been unmindful of this fact, but the establishment 
of an effective agency, through which competency might be judged 
and skill and knowledge developed, has been slow because it has 
been fraught with many difficulties. A great drive in this direction 
has been made, and the foundation of the work is the apprentice 
pressman courses now in operation for more than a year. 

Then follows a detailed description of the proceedings, 
setting forth in five points how the course is operated. In 
short, the apprentice pressman is registered by the local 
union to which he belongs and is enrolled for a free home 
study course in the pressmen’s technical trade school. At 
the end of every three-month period he is given an exami- 
nation either by a local board, consisting of his foreman 
and another journeyman, or by the union’s educational 
committee. These examiners report to the international 
president on blanks furnished by the school. 

Thus the school is setting up a standard of competency 
which is to be required of every one applying for a press- 
man’s card. This is commendable work that is bound to 
benefit the printing industry of the future. 

Practically the same course has been followed for 
years by the International Typographical Union. Two 
years ago, however, a great forward step was taken 


through the appointment of a permanent educational direc- 
tor to supervise the educational work of the union. This 
has resulted in improvement all along the line. The home 
study courses have been extended even to include proof- 
reading. W. N. P. Reed, one of the contributors to this 
and other issues of THE INLAND PRINTER, is the editor of 
this course. He is a proofreader of long experience, a 
practical printer and associate editor of one of the lead- 
ing trade journals of the country. The lessons are compre- 
hensive enough for ordinary purposes. 

Such attempts to better the man power of the industry 
may not bring immediate results, but it will show in the 
years to come. The harvest will not be wanting. 


A New Idea on Collections 


A contributor to The National Cleaner and Dyer, 
describing how he handles his collections, is producing a 
new collection idea. Says he: 


You've got to educate the new credit customer into paying his 
bills when due. If you get him into the habit of paying when he 
should, it is not difficult to keep him in the habit. Our sixty, ninety 
and “ not-at-all ” accounts many times are of our own making. 

It seems like sound logic — like common sense, so to 
speak. We have been talking a lot about credit informa- 
tion on good and bad accounts, and much money has 
been spent to obtain such information. But in reality all 
we have done is to find out whether we want the account 
of this or that customer. Nothing has been done, as far as 
we know, to train the customer — new or old — to meet 
his bills promptly. And this seems to be the most impor- 
tant factor in every deal. What do we gain by knowing 
that our customer is paying all his other bills promptly, 
while those he owes us are sixty or ninety days past due? 
How to train him to send his check when the bill is due is 
more important, it seems. Let’s see how the cleaner does it: 


About three days before payment is expected on the first bill, 
I send this man a letter. It is a personal letter written especially to 
fit his case. Here is a sample: 

“Last month we cleaned four suits for you and made some 
repairs. In all of our work we want the customer satisfied to the 
last degree. If we fall down in any particular we are not filling our 
position as cleaners and dyers in this community. You have tried 
our work and seen our service. 

“ Before you send your check for this work day after tomorrow, 
will you not think back over your dealings with our company and 
see if there is a suggestion you can make that will aid us toward 
our ultimate goal—a perfect establishment ? ” 

That is the letter, and it does the work. Sometimes variations 
are made to fit the different cases, but the general idea is the same. 
We have called attention to the fact that his bill is due and a check 
is expected on the very date it is due. And it does not make him 
peeved, at least we never have had an adverse comeback. If we get 
the new customer in the habit of making his payments when they 
are due, it is not difficult to keep him doing so. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should reach us by the tenth day of the month. 


The Photoengravers’ Convention Convenes July 22 


HE American Photoengravers’ Asso- 

ciation holds its thirtieth annual con- 
vention in Detroit this month, from the 
twenty-second to the twenty-fourth, It is 
expected to bring 
together the larg- 
est gathering of 
engravers in the 
United States. So 
many changes are 
taking place in 
the methods of 
illustrating that 
the engravers are 
obliged to learn 
about these new 
processes and 
their progress at 
the annual con- 
ventions. Here in- 
ventors come to 
exploit their new ideas, and here also is 
shown in an exposition the newest machin- 
ery and apparatus, materials and chemicals 
offered to engravers. The sessions are open 
to all interested in illustrating who are reg- 
istered, so that it is not necessary to be a 
member of the association to attend the 
convention. The speakers will be men recog- 
nized as authorities on engraving, advertis- 
ing, printing, publishing and other subjects 
of interest to engravers. The photoengravers 


Louis Flader 
Commissioner 


of Detroit have a most energetic committee 
in charge of the convention, The executive 
committee are J. A. McLeod, chairman, 
C. D. Butterfield, J. S. Van Alstyne, Wert 
Stewart,O. Rum- 
pel, L. M. Gray, 
T. A; Todd, Ff. 
Eberlein and P. 
Schotanus. Each 
member of the 
executive com- 
mittee is chair- 
man of a special 
committee to at- 
tend to details. 
Between sessions 
there will be en- 
tertainment, as 
well as sightsee- 
ing trips to the 
Fmany wonders of 
Detroit’s industries and its beautiful sub- 
urbs. Ladies accompanying attendants to 
the convention will have a special program 
of entertainment. 

President Edward W. Houser, of the as- 
sociation, and Louis Flader, editor of The 
Photo-Engravers Bulletin, will make the 
principal addresses, every word of which 
will be of great importance to every one 
connected with the graphic arts. (Halftones 
by courtesy Walker Engraving Company.) 


Edward W. Houser 
President 


American Type Founders Entertain Educators 


ORTY-FIVE educators, including the 

state and city directors of vocational 
training in the states of Pennsylvania, New 
York, Connecticut and New Jersey, were 
entertained at a sumptuous luncheon at the 
Jersey City plant of the American Type 
Founders Company on Friday, June 11. 
Following a similar occasion a year ago, 
this annual luncheon given by the education 
department promises to be a regular event 
in the years to come. 

The guests first assembled in the newly 
furnished Typographic Library and Mu- 
seum to inspect the collection of rare works 
of the printers’ art. Following the cheese 
and coffee course of the luncheon, President 
Robert W. Nelson welcomed the guests in 
his most gracious manner and introduced 
Frank K. Phillips, the popular manager of 
the education department, under whose per- 
sonal supervision the occasion was planned. 





Mr. Phillips in turn introduced as toast- 
master L. H. Dennis, deputy state super- 
intendent of instruction of Pennsylvania 
and former president of the National So- 
ciety for Vocational Education. 

The speakers were Wesley A. O'Leary, 
assistant commissioner of education of New 
Jersey, who spoke on “ Industrial Educa- 
tion in New Jersey,” illustrating his talk 











Souvenir Adcut Presented to Each Guest 


with stereopticon slides; Dr. W. A. Acker- 
man, state director of summer schools and 
chief of bureau of credentials of New Jer- 
sey; James E. Dougan, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Newark, and Frederick 
J. Trinder, state director of vocational edu- 
cation of Connecticut, who showed several 
reels of motion pictures portraying the 
effective trade training that is being given 
in Connecticut. 

As a special souvenir each guest received 
a gold plated type of the emblem designed 
for the occasion. This type, made by the 
adcut process, was type high and perfectly 
trimmed, ready for printing. 


Printers and Editors Consolidate 


At the request of a number of Southern 
California printers, the Southern California 
Editorial Association recently took over the 
work of the old Franklin Printers Associa- 
tion and established headquarters in the 
American Bank Building, Los Angeles. A 
printers’ division of the editorial association 
with a paid secretary of its own was organ- 
ized. The association now has two paid 
secretaries. E. W. Nobbs has been selected 
secretary for the printers’ division, while 
Ben H. Read is the secretary for the edito- 
rial association. Mr. Nobbs is a practical 
printer with years of experience both as a 
master printer and as a journeyman and 
also an able cost accountant. 


Fred Goudy Designing New Type Faces 

The Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany announces that Frederic W. Goudy 
is at work on a program of design which 
will probably take him several years to 
complete. Among the new faces which he 
is preparing for the monotype company is 
Goudy Antique. His work on this face has 
been practically completed. 

The monotype company also announces a 
comprehensive list of other type faces 
which are in the active processes of prepara- 
tion, all of which will be available for use as 
soon as they can be completed and matrices 
manufactured. In addition to the Goudy 
Antique, matrices for Goudy Bold and 
Goudy Bold Italic will be made in compo- 
sition and display sizes. Goudy Heavyface 
Italic, Goudy Heavyface Condensed (an 
original adaptation by Mr. Sol. Hess), 
Cloister Bold and Cloister Bold Italic will 
be made in display sizes. Goudy Heavyface 
Open, in thirty-six-point only, and single 
sizes of several other new faces will also be 
manufactured, as well as a number of new 
designs in borders and ornaments. 
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Craftsmen to Meet in Philadelphia, July 26-29 


HE seventh annual convention of the 

International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen will be held in Philadel- 
phia July 26 to 29, inclusive. Headquarters 
will be located at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel. 

At this convention a worth-while innova- 
tion will be introduced. An exhibition of 
printed matter will be staged that will em- 
brace practically every craftsmen club in 
the organization. A series of display panels, 
one for each city, will be on exhibit. On 
each of these panels will be found the 
choicest examples of printing produced by 
craftsmen in that city. This exhibit is 
bound to contain many valuable ideas. It is 
a step forward, and another link in the 


long chain of the “Share Your Knowl- 
edge” educational campaign. It surely will 
bring results in the way wished for by all 
good craftsmen. 

Practically every craftsmen club has 
elected delegates to the convention. Chi- 
cago will send five, Toledo five, Grand Rap- 
ids two, Baltimore five, Richmond five, 
Detroit five, etc. It looks as if the coming 
convention will be the biggest in the history 
of the organization. And Philadelphia is all 
set to receive the delegates, no matter how 
many will come. At a recent meeting of the 
Philadelphia club the committees arranging 
for the big gathering reported. These re- 
ports were all of the most encouraging 
nature. 


New Journalism Course at Minnesota University 


SUM of $350,000 came to the Univer- 

sity of Minnesota two years ago as a 
becuest from the late W. J. Murphy, pub- 
lisher of the Minneapolis Tribune, to endow 
the instruction in journalism, according to 
Prof. Edward Marion Johnson, who has 
been elected as the head of the department 
of journalism at the University of Minne- 
sota. The accumulation of interest on the 
fund will increase the endowment to ap- 
proximately $400,000 by June 30, 1927. 
This is the second largest endowment for 
instruction in journalism in the United 
States and will provide the second largest 
budget received by any university for in- 
struction in journalism. 

A major sequence leading to a degree will 
be offered by the department of journalism 
in the college of letters, science and arts, and 
the first professional students will enroll 
next September. Although the precise char- 
acter of the organization of the courses has 
not been announced, the instruction for 
next year will cover all the fundamentals 
of journalism. During the year experimen- 
tation will be conducted to determine the 
program for the future. 

“About half the instruction in journal- 
ism in the United States is organized into 
‘schools’ and about half into ‘ courses’ or 
‘curricula,’ Professor Johnson explained. 
“Professional instruction in journalism has 
been carried on for about twenty years. 
The ‘schools’ and ‘courses’ developed 
chiefly out of English departments, It is 
only recently that they have stood alone 
with an individual program. 

“As a result of the history of instruction 
in journalism, the chief emphasis now is 
upon training in writing and upon the tech- 
nology of journalism. More and more it is 
becoming sociological and is emphasizing 
research, 

“At Minnesota I shall experiment with 
instruction, employing the counsel of the 
social science experts, the teachers in the 
professional schools and the university ad- 
ministrators. I hope to eventually work out 
a program and an organization that will 
help meet the needs of the profession, espe- 
cially in the state of Minnesota, and which 
will have its influence on the making of a 
sound public opinion. 


“T shall build up a staff gradually, and 
will employ men of practical newspaper 
experience who are not only stimulating 
teachers, but who are able to contribute to 
our program of experimentation.” 

Professor Johnson has been at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for the past seven 
years. He formerly worked for the Phila- 
delphia North American, the Milwaukee 
Journal and Kansas newspapers. He is di- 
rector of the Central Interscholastic Press 
Association, a national organization of some 
2,000 university and high school publica- 
tions, and editor of the association’s maga- 
zine, The Scholastic Editor. This summer 
Professor Johnson is conducting a Euro- 
pean journalism tour which is composed 
of journalists and teachers of journalism 
throughout the United States. 
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This Month’s Cover Designer 

Adam DePhillips, of Berkeley, California, 
is the designer of the cover of THe INLAND 
PRINTER for this month. He was born in 
Newark in June, 1890, 
and learned his trade in 
Somerville, New Jersey, 
working as an appren- 
tice on the Unionist- 
Gazette for three and a 
half years. In the sum- 
mer of 1913 he went 
west, working his way 
to Laramie, Wyoming. 
In 1921 he was fore- 
man of the composing 
room of the Cleveland 
Printing Company, Cleveland. He has also 
been working in New York and in Tampa, 
Florida. For the last two years he has been 
with the Metropolitan Press, San Francisco. 
His knowledge of the trade he credits 
mainly to THE INLAND PRINTER and other 
trade journals and to the I. T. U. course. 


Adam DePhillips 


Munder to Address Milwaukee Craftsmen 

Craftsman Fitzgerald, of Milwaukee, no- 
tifies us under date of June 18 that Norman 
T. A. Munder, the famous craftsman of 
Baltimore, has accepted an invitation to 
address the Milwaukee Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen Thursday evening, July 8. 
Charles R. Murray, of Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler, will be the other speaker. Lead- 
ing Milwaukee printers have been invited 
to be present on this occasion. At the last 
meeting of the club Carl R. Greer, of the 
Beckett Paper Company, read a letter from 
Mr. Munder which aroused such interest 
among the craftsmen to hear and see Mr. 
Munder that he was forthwith invited to 
address the club. The acceptance mentioned 
is Mr. Munder’s response, 


August Dietz Typographic Counselor for Intertype 


UGUST DIETZ, artist, craftsman, his- 
torian, head of the House of Dietz, 

Richmond, Virginia, has been added to the 
personnel of the Intertype staff of designers 
in the capacity of typo- —— 
graphic counselor. August 
Dietz for several years has 
been considered one of the 
foremost printers and type 
designers of America. His 
name has recently been 
prominently brought be- 
fore the world of printer- 
dom on account of his 
contributions to the Gut- 
enberg Festival Volume, 
produced by the Gutenberg 
Society of Mainz, Ger- 
many, the birthplace as 
well as the scene of the 
master printer’s labors. 

Mr. Dietz has risen to 
his present fame by reason 
of his tireless industry, 
urged by his love of the printing art. His 
keen insight into the beauty and craftsman- 
ship to be wrought with type faces has re- 
sulted in his recognition as an authority in 
his chosen field. 


August Dietz 


At his shop in Richmond Mr. Dietz main- 
tains a trade museum that is said to be one 
of the most interesting institutions of the 
kind in the country. Here is housed a col- 
lection of craft relics and 
curios, gathered from every 
land where the art of print- 
ing has been practiced. 

There are specimens of 
the products of master 
printers from Asia, Africa, 
the European countries and 
Australia; also Chinese and 
Japanese type, and fonts 
of Arabic and Sanskrit let- 
ter; Colonial currency; the 
oldest sentimental valentine 
in existence; exhibits of the 
different stages in the re- 
spective processes of type- 
founding, electrotyping and 
stereotyping, the various 
methods of engraving, and 
allied arts. 

The work of August Dietz with the In- 
tertype Corporation will include the con- 
ception of new type design and decorative 
material, much of which is already well 
under way. 


RO | 
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OT before the first part of next year, 

if then, can we expect to see the ream 
take its leave, according to the latest infor- 
mation from the committee having its de- 
mise in charge. Last winter, July 1 was 
advanced as the tentative date for the new 
order of things—for the passing of the 
ream as a sales and estimating entity and 
the coming into being of the “thousand 
sheet count” as its successor; but some- 
thing must have gone amiss; something 
must have developed to delay the matter, 
as the copy for the pamphlet setting forth 
the advantages and details of the “ thou- 
sand sheet count” is still in process of 
preparation, still in the “ proposed ” stage, 
although it was discussed by the committee 
in New York in the latter part of June and 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Ream Has New Lease of Life 


probably given its final reading as far as 
the committee is concerned. It seems that 
before its publication it must also be con- 
sidered for final approval by the so-called 
paper conference board, and this board 
probably will not meet before the U. T. A. 
convention in October. As some time must 
elapse between the publication of the pam- 
phlet of information and instruction and 
the date of the new order of things, Jan- 
uary 1, 1927, is probably the earliest date 
on which the change may be expected. 
Then the next problem will be to educate 
the printer to use the new system. It should 
not prove much of a problem, as the change 
mainly benefits the printer; but we printers, 
as a rule, are slow to take up with innova- 
tions and changes. 


The Press Congress of the World 


RESIDENT WALTER WILLIAMS 

announces that the first four sessions 
of the third meeting of the Press Congress 
of the World will be held at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, September 14 and 15, and the con- 
cluding sessions at Lausanne the three days 
immediately following. 

Chairmen of the ad interim committees 
named by President Williams will report on 
the various subjects assigned them and a 
general discussion of each subject will fol- 
low the report. In this way the widest op- 
portunity will be offered the delegates to 
participate in the discussions and bring out 
the point of view of editors and publishers 
from every country represented. 

The report of the committee on news 
communications will be presented by Col- 
onel Edward Frederick Lawson, of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph. Thales Coutoupis, of 
Nea Alles, Athens, Greece, will present the 
report of the committee on freedom of the 
press, and Guy Innes, of the Melbourne 
(Australia) Herald, will make the report 
for the committee on interchange of jour- 
nalists. The report of the committee on 
journalistic education will be made by K. 
Sugimura, of Asahi Shimbun, Tokio, Japan, 
and Stephane Lausanne, of Le Matin, Paris, 
will report for the committee on ethics and 
standards of practice. Jorge Mitre, of La 
Prensa, Buenos Aires, will make the report 
for the committee on promotion of welfare 
of journalists, and Sir Robert Bruce, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Journalists, London, 
England, will report for the committee on 
journalistic organizations. 

The Carmania of the Cunard line has 
been selected as the official ship of the 
American delegation. It leaves New York 
September 4. 

Geneva is the western gateway of Swit- 
zerland, situated at the southern end of 
“Lake Leman” or Lake Geneva, as this 
glorious expanse of water is generally 
known. It is noted for its beauty and 
wealth, and affords sport of all kinds. It 
has for centuries been the Mecca of leaders 
in science and literature, such as Voltaire, 
Madame de Stael, Georges Sand, Dumas, 
Daudet, Byron, Gibbon, Dickens, Ruskin, 
Frances Havergal, Sismondi, De Saussure, 


Amiel —a veritable parade of illustrious 
poets, novelists, essayists, philosophers and 
scientists— whose intimate connections with 
that fair and intellectual city and its en- 
virons are forever interwoven in its history. 

Lausanne is 1,714 feet above the sea level, 
and is the city where Gibbon wrote the last 
three volumes of his “ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.” Proudly seated on the 
lower slope of Mount Jorat and crowned 
by its ancient cathedral and castle, the beau- 
tiful capital of Canton Vaud is as fascinat- 
ing as it is picturesque — with its steep 
streets, its high-pointed roofs and its fine 
terraces overlooking beautiful Lake Leman 
and the Savoy Alps. 

Indications at present are that the con- 
gress will be the biggest one ever held, 
comprising delegates from practically every 
civilized country. 


Typos Elect Howard President 
Charles P. Howard, member of Chicago 
Typographical Union No. 16, was elected 
president of the International Typograph- 
ical Union at the election held May 26. By 

















President-Elect Charles P. Howard 
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about two thousand votes he defeated 
James M. Lynch, candidate for reélection. 
Two years ago the tables were turned, 
Lynch defeating Howard by about the same 
majority. 

Charles P. Howard has been a leader in 
typographical union affairs for many years 
both in the local unions of which he was a 
member, and in the international where he 
was elected first vice-president in May, 
1922. At the death of John McParland he 
became president, an office he held until 
November 1, 1924. As the president of the 
big union during this strenuous time hi: 
sound judgment and conservative leadershi)) 
gained him the respect of friend and foe 
alike. Although he was the only one of the 
“ progressive ” candidates elected this year, 
the others being defeated by small majori- 
ties, there is no reason to fear schism in the 
administration of the union on that account. 


Post Card Changes Would Save Millions 

Under the above heading, McMillin Mu:- 
ings, house-organ of James McMillin Print- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, says: 

It would be well if the economic results of 
standardized practice could be brought to the atten- 
tion of the postoffice department and the bureau of 
printing. A little common-sense postal legislation 
affecting the sizes of post cards and manner of 
manufacture would save many millions of dollars 
annually for printers and users of direct mail. And 
it could be done without increasing the cost of 
production or reducing the revenue of the post- 
office department. 

It would be a matter of great economy to create 
new layouts for printing the one-cent card. At 
present single cards are packed in lots of 500 to a 
box and large quantities may be ordered in full 
sheets of forty-eight cards each. 

When the printer receives an order for 10,000 or 
less of the one-cent government post cards, to be 
printed self-addressed on one side and with a reply 
on the reverse side, it requires two forms, an indi- 
vidual makeready for each, and two separate runs 
on the press to complete the job. Half of the lockup 
time, makeready and presswork is a total economic 
loss. In an order for 10,000 cards, printed on both 
sides, the printer is compelled to make an addi- 
tional charge of from fifteen to thirty dollars for 
the extra 10,000 impressions, which could be avoided 
if the postoffice department supplied one-cent cards 
in full work-and-turn sheets. Nine-tenths of the 
orders for printed self-addressed cards throughout 
the United States are for quantities of 10,000 or 
less, and the number of these cards used annually 
runs into the hundreds of millions. 

To avoid this great monetary loss to the public 
and to expedite production, the postoffice depart- 
ment should provide a sheet of forty-eight cards, 
so arranged that it could be cut into sections to 
print and turn from one to eight up. 

A standardized size for private mailing cards, 
with a one-cent rate of postage, is another urgent 
requirement. It would save millions for the users 
of direct mail, and the reduced cost of handling by 
postal clerks and carriers would more than compen- 
sate the government for the reduced rate. 


New Slide Rule for Printers 

A slide rule, particularly adapted to the 
printing industry, has been invented and is 
being marketed by Fred C. White, vice- 
president of the James White Paper Com- 
pany, and W. M. Beall, cost accountant for 
the Bazner Press, both of Chicago. The rule 
is said to be particularly suited for making 
estimates, checking estimates, calculating 
equivalent weights and avoiding mistakes. 
It also has special percentage scales, show- 
ing per cent to add to cost and selling a; 
well as the final selling price, all at one 
time. The rule is manufactured by Keuftel 
& Esser Company, New York, and is known 
as the Beall-White rule. 
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A Printer in Sculpture 
“The Make-Up Man,” said to be the 
first sculpture of a common printer ever 
made, has been completed for the Camden 
Courier-Post. Cast in bronze, the statue 
will be placed in the lobby of the Courier- 





“The Make-Up Man” 


Post building and a replica given to the 
local typographical union, which will pre- 
sent it to the Printers’ Home, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

“ The Make-Up Man ” was modeled from 
life in the Courier-Post composing room 
by Max Kalish, noted American sculptor. 
Charles Goodwin, chief make-up man, 
posed for the sculptor between editions. 
Kalish has won fame here and abroad by 
his statues of craftsmen. He has made sta- 
tues of steel workers, railroad engineers, etc. 


Swartz Returns From European Tour 

H. R. Swartz, president of Intertype Cor- 
poration and R. Hoe & Co., and C. W. 
Gaskell, vice-president of Intertype Cor- 
poration, have returned from a two months’ 
trip abroad. During this trip, which was 
mostly confined to the business affairs of 
Intertype, they visited England, Germany, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Czecho-Slovakia and 
some other places of interest. They were 
among those unfortunate travelers who 
arrived in England when the recent general 
strike was in progress, and they said that 
had it not been for the private cars ten- 
dered by the London agents for Intertype 
and R. Hoe & Co. they probably would not 
have been able to get about the city. The 
London Times, one of their most promi- 
nent European users, presented them with 
a few copies of the miniature emergency 
papers published during the strike. 


Albert Diem Again Active Paper Man 

Albert Diem was elected president of the 
Diem & Wing Paper Company at a recent 
reorganization meeting. Since 1916 he has 
not been active in the affairs of the com- 
pany, although he has held the title of chair- 
man of the board of directors. He is the son 
of F. J. Diem, who started the company 
forty-six years ago. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Mechanical Distribution of Type 


One of our English brethren has recently 
invented a device to automatically distribute 
hand-set type. We reproduce here an illus- 
tration of this ingenious device and submit 
it to our readers for what it is worth. As 
told in the British Printer, the following is 
a description of how the machine works: 

The type used in a mechanical distributing ma- 
chine must be specially ‘‘nicked’? down the front 
side by a combination of recesses in various posi- 
tions which govern their correct location in distri- 
bution, in addition to the ‘type face distinction” 
nicks and the “point body’ nicks. This special 
nicking of the individual type will not be detri- 
mental in hand composition, nor in the use of 
the type for general purposes of the printing office 
when such type is required to be distributed by 
hand. 

A font of roman type consists of 144 characters 
(plus twenty-six for accents which are less fre- 
quently used), so that in providing for 150 varia- 
tions in the system of nicks it would be sufficient 
for a font of type in general use. 

The distribution of type on the machine sug- 
gested is performed mechanically by electrically 
controlled mechanism, not requiring any special 
oversight or attention. With small adjustments, and 
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Device to Automatically Distribute Type 


the use of an interchangeable separator, the machine 
will distribute body type of standard sizes, 8 point 
to 12 point. 

The column or page of type to be distributed 
is laid on a galley with a sliding base, and the first 
line of such column or page is pushed forward into 
a channel by means of pushers. As each line is 
finished the remaining type is automatically carried 
forward on the galley so that the next line will 
occupy the space left vacant by the previous line 
for the distributing operation to continue, without 
attention, until the column of type is distributed. 


Gold Medal for Advertising Insert 

The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany was awarded the gold medal of the 
Art Directors Club for the insert advertis- 
ing Marquette Enamel which was printed 
in THE INLAND PrinTER for August, 1925. 
The insert was designed by E. A. Wilson. 
Another insert, advertising Westvaco Egg- 
shell and designed by T. M. Cleland, won 
first honorable mention. 


New Waterproof Paper 

An absolutely waterproof type of paper 
which, it is expected, will greatly benefit 
shippers of commodities which are ad- 
versely affected by water, has been tested 
and has received the sanction of the Bureau 
of Standards. This paper, the bureau an- 
nounced on April 27, is known as “ duplex 
asphalted kraft ” and consists of two sheets 
of strong kraft wrapping paper, cemented 
together with a layer of asphaltum, which 
is the waterproofing medium. The product 
has sufficient strength to withstand the 
many sudden shocks and strains incident 
to overseas transportation and is water- 
resistant “to an almost unbelievable extent.” 
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Sentiment for a Press 

The staff of the El Paso Post sang the 
swan song of an old Potter press in the col- 
umns of the newspaper the other day. Such 
sentiment for a piece of machinery, black- 
ened by half a century of use, is not often 
encountered. The railroad engineer who has 
made his last run with a gallant old Puffing 
Billy may silently express an affectionate 
adieu and be understood in his sentiment, 
but in this instance a publisher in a first- 
page story confides a love for an old press. 

When the old Potter, on which the El 
Paso Post and four other newspapers began 
their life, was sold last week to a Mexican 
publisher to be used again to start a new 
daily in Ciudad, Chihuahua, Ward C. May- 
born, southwest business manager of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, called his staff 
together and with sadness in his voice told 
the story of fifty years of valiant service by 
the machine. In its youth it was the “ last 
word ” in press perfection. Its first instal- 
lation was in the office of the Cleveland 
Press, two months after E. W. Scripps had 
founded that newspaper. A generation later 
this Potter was used to start the Minneap- 
olis Daily News. It also gave birth to the 
premier number of the Evansville Press. 
After a lapse of fifteen years the press was 
shipped south, where it cradled the first 
issue of the Birmingham Post. Soon out- 
grown, it made its next stand at El Paso, 
now to be expatriated and serve another 
people and language.—Editor aid Publisher. 


Hammermill Prize tc Chicago Firm 

Bradner Smith & Company won the prize 
of $500 offered by the Hammermill Paper 
Company to the paper merchant who sold 
the most Hammermill products in the first 
four months of the year. This is said to be 
the first time the concern ever entered a 
contest of this kind, and naturally both 
salesmen and management were pleased and 
proud. The prize money was spent on an 
outing at McHenry, Illinois, where every 
participant enjoyed himself to his heart’s 
content with outdoor sports. 





The above photograph shows a corner of the assem- 
bly room of the Chandler & Price Company, Cleve- 
land, where the Craftsman cutters are assembled. A 
glance at the number of cutters under construction 
would indicate that the business condition in the 
printing trade is in a rather healthy state. 
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Van Dillen Heads New York Printers 


Isaac Van Dillen, who for the last seven 
years has been treasurer of the New York 
Employing Printers’ Association, has be- 
come president of that organization. Mr. 
Van Dillen, who is sec- 
retary of the Bartlett 
Orr Press, has been con- 
nected with that firm 
for more than twenty 
years. He joined the 
company after several 
years of practical news- 
paper work and print- 
ing experience with the 
Call and the Press of 
Paterson, New Jersey. 
He has been advanced 
from one position to another with the firm 
and has been its secretary for the last seven 
years. 

Some idea of Mr. Van Dillen’s managerial 
ability may be appreciated from the fact 
that when he was elected treasurer of the 
New York Employing Printers’ Association 
seven years ago, the organization had assets 
of about $20,000 and liabilities of about 
$10,000. Today its assets total $60,000, of 
which $30,000 in cash is held in the bank, 
and it has no indebtedness whatever. 

Other officers of the big organization are: 
Vice-president, C. Frank Crawford; second 
vice-president, J. Cliff Blanchard; secretary, 
Robert Goldstein; treasurer, J. A. Wilkens. 


Isaac Van Dillen 


Steamship to Have Complete Press 


A contract for one of the most complete 
printing outfits ever installed on a steam- 
ship has been placed by the owners of the 
steamship Malolo with the American Type 
Founders Company, of Philadelphia. The 
Malolo, which will be launched late this 
month, is the largest and fastest high- 
powered passenger steamship ever built in 
America, and will operate between San 
Francisco and Honolulu. The printing shop 
is designed to serve the needs afloat of both 
the management and a combined crew and 
passenger list of 1,000 persons. 


Printing Magazine in India 

Even far-off India has a printers’ maga- 
zine in the English language. It is called The 
Indian Printer and is published in Calcutta. 
Number 1 of Volume 1, dated April this 
year, reached us the first part of June, six- 
teen pages and cover, 7144 by 9%. In an 
introductory notice the editor says: 

The Indian Printer is fully aware that it has set 
up before itself a gigantic task. Whether it will 
be equal to it is in the womb of the future. But it 
has an undying faith in honest work and honesty of 
purpose. In that faith it ventures to face the public. 
And it looks forward to no other reward than their 
approbation. That assured, it will be grateful to 
think that it has justified itself. 


Action on Standard Type Page Sizes 

The spring meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Associated Business Papers, 
Incorporated, held at Absecon, New Jersey, 
reaffirmed the three sizes previously agreed 
upon, namely, 7 by 10 inches, 334 by 7 
inches, and 8% by 11% inches. In addition, 
another standard size was recommended, 
51% by 8 inches. This latter size of type page 
is usually referred to as the standard maga- 
zine size. 
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Stock Circular by Telephotograph 

Recently Blythe-Witter & Co. and the 
Schwabacher-Frey Stationery Company, of 
San Francisco, were hard pressed for time 
on the compilation and printing of a stock 
issue for the Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany. The telephotograph was investigated 
and found practicable. Consequently, on a 
Sunday afternoon telephotographs of the 
circular were sent simultaneously to New 
York and Chicago. Because of the length 
of the circular, a section was sent at a time. 
As soon as each part was received, a mes- 
senger boy rushed the telephotograph, 
still damp from the photographic process, 
to the printer, who set the type and pre- 
pared the final lockup of the job. Monday 
morning the circulars were ready for dis- 
tribution in the Chicago and New York 
offices of Blythe-Witter & Co. 


New Electric Sprayer 
Announcement has been made by the 
Clements Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, of the development of a portable 
electric sprayer for killing insects and for 


general disinfecting purposes. It is not lim- 
ited to use as a sprayer, as the spray tank 
can be removed from the nozzle and the 
device used for blowing dust and dirt out 
of machinery and plant equipment. Thus it 
may become an efficient tool in a number of 
print shops, where dust quickly accumulates. 


In Memoriam 


Joun Tuomson, the famous designer and 
builder of heavy platen presses, died at his 
home in Brooklyn, June 1, seventy-two 
years of age. Mr. Thomson was a Scotch- 
man by birth. He came to America in his 
early youth and became a mechanical engi- 
neer. For thirty-five years or more his name 
has been connected with press building en- 
terprises, at one time as president of the 
Thomson-National Press Company, Long 
Island City. As an inventor he had obtained 
more than 200 patents in this country and 
abroad. 

Franc. E. SHetry, president of the Wash- 
ington Typothetae and one of those who 
delivered addresses at the recent gathering 
of typothetae presidents in Chicago, died 
Wednesday, May 26. Heart failure was the 
cause. He was stricken as he entered the 
dining room of the Congressional Country 
Club, where the Kiwanis club was to honor 
him for the work he had done for crippled 
children. The club had arranged to present 
him with a silver smoking set in recognition 
of this work; but death intervened. 
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Personal and Other Mention 


THE Howarp Paper CoMPANY announces 
the erection of a new warehouse, big enough 
to hold five thousand cases of paper. 


THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of The International Association of Electro- 
typers will be held in Montreal, Septem- 
ber 2-4, A large attendance is expected. 


THE Monomett Company is the new 
name of the organization manufacturing 
and selling the Monomelt melting system 
for typesetters. It was formerly known as 
the Printers Manufacturing Company. 


SIXTY-FIVE STUDENTS graduated at the 
twenty-sixth commencement of the U. T. A. 
School of Printing, in Indianapolis, Friday 
June 11. Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton pre- 
sided over the exercises and presented the 
diplomas to the students. 


J. Horace McFartanp, printer, horticul- 
turist and nature student of Harrisburg, has 
been selected by Secretary Hoover as the 
American member of a commission to study 
and submit plans for the preservation oi 
the scenic beauties of Niagara Falls. 


THe Monitor CONTROLLER COMPANY. 
Baltimore, Maryland, manufacturers of 
automatic controllers and electrical resis- 
tors, has opened a branch office at 136 Fed- 
eral street, Boston, in charge of Nelson A. 
McCoy. For the past eight months Mr. 
McCoy was located at the main office. 


THE WILL OF JOSEPH PENNELL, the noted 
artist who died recently, which was filed 
for probate in Washington in May, be- 
queaths his entire collection of prints, paint- 
ings, manuscripts, books and plates to the 
United States government for encourage- 
ment and development of art in America. 


THE ScHoor FOR PRINTERS’ APPRENTICES 
in New York city graduated fifty-four of 
its students at the closing exercises in the 
Hudson Guild theater Friday evening, June 
11. Addresses were delivered by Isaac H. 
Blanchard, Charles Francis, F. A. Silcox, 
Leon H. Rouse, president of “ Big Six,” 
F. W. Williams, director of the school, and 
Thomas Dillon, editor of Apprentice News. 


Joun Ctayton, who for nearly seven 
years was connected with Buckley, Dement 
& Co., Chicago, became advertising man- 
ager of the District of Columbia Paper 
Manufacturing Company, Washington, on 
June 1. For years Mr. Clayton has been 
known for his ability to plan and lay out 
advertising material, an accomplishment of 
great value in his new position. THE INLAND 
PRINTER heartily wishes him success. 


Burt F. Tomtitnson has been appointed 
instructor in the linotype school maintained 
by the New York agency of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company at the Brooklyn 
headquarters. Mr. Tomlinson was born in 
Los Angeles February 3, 1882, and has fol- 
lowed the linotype from the days of the old 
Baltimore machine up to the present. He is 
well equipped to teach, having graduated 
from the teachers’ course given by the 
board of education of New York city, and 
having taught the linotype for some time. 
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All in a Day’s Work 


OT many of us are blessed with poetic 

gifts. That those who are so blessed 
are more happy, more contented, stands to 
reason, because their gifts are peculiarly 
adapted to cheer those that are weary and 
“out of sorts.” In the January and March 
issues Of THE INLAND PRINTER of this year 
George A. Stevens, the statistician of New 
York Typographical Union, wrote some in- 
teresting things about our celebrated Amer- 
ican printer-poets. He made no claim to 
cover all celebrated American poets; he only 
pointed out a few who had used the case 
and the composing stick as their stepping 
stones to fame. But it proved that there 
even are printers who are blessed with 
poctic gifts and who may be of service to 
mankind by their “ overtime” work, so to 
speak. 

This somewhat lengthy introduction to 
what we really had in mind is occasioned 
by the discovery of a printer-poet still in 
his prime as a poet and as a printer, Charles 
T. Duvall, composing-room foreman with 
Norman T. A. Munder & Co., Baltimore, 
who put some of his poetic creations on the 
market recently in the form of two well 
printed volumes called “The Sunshine Trail” 
and “At the Foot of Parnassus.” Mr. Duvall 
got his first smell of printers’ ink in 1878. 
Almost the first piece of copy he set after 
he had learned the case was a poem of his 
own creation. “Ever since that far-away 
time I have followed printing for my need 
and scribbled verses for my pleasure,” he 
says; and he adds that he has found consid- 
erable profit in both. 

With the desire to see his rhymes in dura- 
ble form he gathered them into the two 
volumes just mentioned. They are illus- 
trated with photographs of his own mak- 
ing, taken on tramping trips hither and yon. 
He says that the books as a whole represent 
his best efforts as a printer, poet and pho- 
tographer. There are many verses on printing 
subjects scattered through the collection, 
notably a rondeau and a sonnet on Frank- 
lin. “The Torch Bearer” proclaims the 
attitude of the earnest printer toward his 
art. A sample of Mr. Duvall’s poems, “ The 
Glorious Fourth,” is published as a frontis- 
piece to this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
It is a masterpiece. 

The books contain 538 pages with 356 
pictures. The two volumes are packed in a 
neat pasteboard box and sell at $3. They 
may also be had separately at $1.50 each 
through the book department of Tue In- 
LAND PRINTER. 


ARRY E. NORMANDIN, Detroit, has 

for years been struggling to popularize 
a system of his own invention for measuring 
composition, but up to recently with scant 
success; not because his system lacked merit, 
but possibly because, like a number of other 
old-time printers, he stuck to the printer’s 
old standard of measurement, the twelve- 
point em, as the basis for his figuring. In 
other words, like a lot of us older printers, 
Harry Normandin could not and can not 
now see any reason for adopting the foot 
rule of the carpenter and tailor as a tool 
for the compositor. He holds that the 
twelve-point em, being the basis of mea- 


surement for leads, slugs, wood and metal 
furniture, type pages, column widths and 
lengths, etc., also is the handiest and best 
suited tool for measuring composition. Out 
from this reasoning he has invented a sys- 
tem for figuring composition which is both 
simple and accurate. 

Mr. Normandin has recently published a 
little book in which he explains this system 
—shows how good and accurate it is, etc. 
The book is called “ Composition Viewed 
Squarely.” As an introduction he says: “The 
potential value of any system is its standard 
of qualifications. The foundation must be 
substantial ; its various phases so simple and 
comprehensive that they will be easily un- 
derstood.” To which we readily append our 
amen. 

Last winter Mr. Normandin was teaching 
his system to a large class of estimators in 
St. Louis. It was a great success, Every re- 
port about the class spoke in enthusiastic 
terms of Mr. Normandin’s work. Conrad 
Kutterer, of the Kutterer-Jansen Printing 
Company, among others, unqualifiedly en- 
dorsed the system in an address to more 
than a hundred employers and estimators 
at a meeting in the Missouri Athletic Club 
last February. Thus there still may be a 
possibility that the printers of the country 
again will adopt a sensible method of type 
measurement. 


CHICAGO printer recently won a ver- 
dict for $151,381 in the superior court 
after the case had been lost in another court. 
Milton G. Severinghaus, president of the 
Severinghaus Printing Company, for a time 
palled politically with the wing of the repub- 
lican party of which William H. Thompson, 
then mayor, was the official head. But, as 
the political fortunes will sometimes decree, 
Mayor Thompson lost his popularity, was 
defeated and his followers scattered. This 
happened when the Severinghaus Printing 
Company had uncollected bills for printing 
against the Thompson organization amount- 
ing to more than a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, There was no money in the 
treasury with which to pay the bills; in 
fact, there was no treasury. So Mr. Sever- 
inghaus sued the individual members of a 
certain club supposed to represent the or- 
ganization, of which he himself was a mem- 
ber. But the court would not listen. The 
trial judge held that Milton Severinghaus 
had no case. He was “ buoyed up by the 
faith which youth and ambition have that 
everything would turn out all right.” He 
had no contract with any individual mem- 
ber nor with any club or committee. If there 
was a contract, it was only implied. Thus 
Mr. Severinghaus lost his case. 

But he appealed from the ruling of the 
trial court, and the appellate court re- 
manded the case for new hearing. A jury 
in the superior court consequently found 
that the Severinghaus Printing Company 
was entitled to $151,381 for the printing 
furnished to one William H. Reid, former 
commissioner of public works, during his 
campaign for membership on the board of 
review several years ago. 

This case carries a number of lessons for 
the printer, no matter how one may look at 
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it. First of all, it establishes the fact that 
the printer is entitled to pay for his work, 
even though the contract may only be im- 
plied; but above everything else it carries 
the lesson that a contract should be de- 
manded, and that no work should be pro- 
duced without such contract. This is but 
plain business in ordinary transactions; it 
is more so when the other party to the deal 
is a politician running for office. 


ARLY last month George F. McKiernan, 
a Chicago printer, came to our office, 
carrying with him a recently published 
book called the “ Gilbert Paper Company’s 
Information Book for the Printer.” As the 
title of the book suggests, it is issued for 
information purposes; first, about the bond 
papers made by the Gilbert Paper Com- 
pany, and second, about other matters of 
interest to paper users and printers, such as 
tables of paper sizes and weights, paper 
trade customs, postal information, and elec- 
trotypers’ and photoengravers’ scales. The 
book is substantially made and well printed 
and should prove of value to any one who 
has to order or estimate paper stock. It may 
be obtained free of charge from the Gilbert 
Paper Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 


HE Catholics of the world gathered in 

Chicago June 20-24 in the twenty- 
eighth international eucharistic congress, 
the first of such congresses to be held in 
the United States, and probably the largest 
gathering for religious purposes ever wit- 
nessed. It was estimated that more than a 
million people attended the congress or 
some of its doings. Naturally, the printing 
necessitated by such an immense gathering 
was of great proportions, such, for instance, 
as the program book or souvenir. The first 
edition of this book was printed in 350,000 
copies, sixty-four pages, 814 by 1114 inches, 
printed in four colors, Throughout the book 
the decorations, borders, illustrations and 
other typographical work were of the high- 
est order. The fly leaf had a moire design 
printed in cardinal red in imitation of the 
cardinal’s robe. The book was printed by 
the Manz Corporation and bound in hard 
covers by Brock & Rankin. 


EWS AND PROGRESS is the name 

of a ninety-six-page booklet recently 
published for free distribution by the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company, New York 
city. It is the fifth or sixth of a Library 
of Popular Economics about “ Life Insur- 
ance,” “American Railway Transportation,” 
“ Wheat Agriculture,” etc. While “ News 
and Progress” deals with the economic ser- 
vice of the American newspaper and the 
relation of such service to the individual, 
community and national progress, it also 
touches upon the economic significance of 
advertising in general. The bank says that 
the “essential purpose in preparing these 
little books is to contribute to popular 
understanding of fundamental American 
economic principles and institutions.” It be- 
lieves that a wider knowledge of this char- 
acter can not fail to promote sane thinking, 
sound conclusions and _ intelligent public 
action. As such it is a move to be com- 
mended. Besides, it shows the modern trend 
of advertising, with service filling the place 
of the direct appeal for trade or custom. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “ Situations Wanted,’’ 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line: 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLANp 
i gg Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy i: 
desirec 











ART WORK 


LETTERING AND DESIGN for printers and advertisers; prompt service. 
METZ, 8734 111th street, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 














BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 





PRESSMEN, ARTISTS — Proportions for mixing all known colors and tint 
from yellow, red, blue, black and white (inks, paints); book, $1.00 pr 
paid. FINE ARTS PUBLISHERS, 2033-2035 College avenue, Indianapolis, Ind 





BOOKS AND SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Complete illustrated cat: 
logue free. PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah. 








Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Employing Printers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; Chicago Business Papers 
Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SupscripTions may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a_ renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. — To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImporTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 
Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 

RaitHspy, Lawrence & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RaltHBy, LawrENcE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wma. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams ” puildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

Arex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 

Avex. Cowans & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimsie & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. Cate s, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OvupsHoorN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR CONSOLIDATION OR SALE — Loose leaf and manifold; well esta! 

lished business, incorporated; own real estate and buildings, large spa 
for enlargement of factory; modern equipment; ideal proposition for dista: 
firm doing business in central states. E 509. 








A PRACTICAL PRINTER is looking for a connection with a printing plant 
that has a good volume of business but is in need of additional capital; oni 
well established plants considered. F. M. VAWTER, 734 Milburn stree:, 

Evanston, III. 








FOR SALE 





BUYERS ARE BEGINNING to realize that our prices are low and they g 
the benefit of our advice whether we sell machines direct from shops or 
rebuilt. We offer the following direct from plants: Three 40-inch Sheridan 
Auto. clamp cutters, each $450; 44-inch same, $650; three 49 by 66 bed, 
late Hodgman presses, combination delivery, each $1, 750; two 46 by 62 
Miehles f. 0. b. Indiana, each $3,100; 2 practically new 43 by 56 Miehles 
with extension pile deliveries, each "$4,700: Warnock diagonal and Wesel bas: s 
and hooks for 3 cylinders; 39 by 53, 25 by 30, 26 by 34, 43 by 56, 46 by 62 
rebuilt Miehle presses; two 68-inch modern Miehles; 55- inch modern Seybold 
cutter, send for picture; 12 by 18 Standard auto. job press; 15 by 21 Golding 
press; 26 by 38 inch Cottrell style 4 form roller, rebuilt to do good work 
large stock miscellaneous machinery and materials. Several large plants. Small 
newspaper plant in Michigan. Complete outfits with new equipment throughout, 
including type and supplies, or with used and rebuilt equipment. Buyers in 
central states please write uss WANNER MACHINERY COMPANY, 716 5S. 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Il. 
COME TO CHICAGO and see our line. New — rebuilt — used equipment. 
Take advantage of the low excursion rates. Besides our regular line of new 
machinery, furniture, materials and outfits for printers, binders and folding 
box manufacturers, we offer some special bargains as stated below: Two 49 by 
66 bed, 45% by 66 printing surface, late Hodgman two-revolution presses; 
these are very fine modern machines, especially good for heavy solid printing, 
priced low to sell quickly, only $1,700 f. o. b. Chicago. Miehle presses of all 
sizes; two 68-inch, two nearly new 56-inch, four 62-inch, two 53-inch, 34-inch 
and 30-inch. Many machines equal to new; 26 by 38 Colts Armory, 27 by 40 
Universal and 14 by 22 Colts cutting and creasing presses; 26 by 38 Scott 
Cylinder C. & C., 55-inch modern Seybold cutter; 36, 40, 44 inch new Model 
Sheridan autoclamp cutters; large and small printing plants; special equip- 
ment of all kinds, stitchers, punches, embossers, perforators, saws. Please 
tell us your requirements. WANNER MACHINERY COMPANY, 716 5S. 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY from Boston, Mass., a new straight 

rotary press, cylinders 18 inches in circumference by 48 inches across, 
capable of printing in one or two colors all over one side of stock; Multisize 
movement may be attached to above converting same into an adjustable rotary 
press capable of printing many odd sizes; sheet cutter is attached, capable of 
cutting any size sheet press is printing, either on straight rotary or Multisize 
rotary principle; layboy to gather and stack sheets into piles is attached. 
Demonstration arranged if desired. Terms to suit reliable parties. Full details 
upon application to MULTISIZE ROTARY PRESS COMPANY, Limited, 19 
Charlotte street, Toronto, Canada. 











FOR SALE cheap for cash, or terms can be arranged; one Model 5 linotype, 

Serial No. 21323, equipped with Emerson motor, A. C. current, geared to 
the machine, two fonts of mats, 8 and 10 point De Vinne, two Universal molds, 
Margach feeder: Model B Cleveland folder; Sag gs all in excellent condi- 
tion. NORTON PRINTING COMPANY, Ithaca, N. 





UTILITY PAPER CUTTERS — The best pony cutter for the large and 

small shop; made in two sizes: 16 and 18 inch. Write today for descriptive 
—, PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE WORKS, 600 S. Broadway, St. 
ouis, Mo. 














Megill’s Patent 





QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles 











SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS Megill’s Gauge Pins 


for Job Presses 
Accurately made and always uniform. We make a large 
variety to meet all needs. Insist on Megill’s products. If not 
at your dealer’s, order from us. Illustrated circular on request. 
EDWARD L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 





VISE 


Send for booklet this and other styles 











Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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MULTI-COLOR PRESS and auto feed complete, equipped with direct current 

60 cycle, 110 volt motors; in use less than one year and in good condition. 
This equipment made by Lisenby Manufacturing Company, Fresno, California. 
E5 508. 
FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary 

presses of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER 
COMP ANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 W. Jackson street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Gas heaters for printing presses, that are safe and give double 
eat; with or without reflectors; made in 10 different styles by UTILITY 
HE \TER CO., 329 Centre street, New York city. Write for circular. 


HAR RIS AUTOMATIC printing presses, all models and sizes, single and two- 
color; rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt delivery, fair prices). KONECKY 
BROs., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BOOUKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 130-134 N. Campbell avenue, Chicago, Il. 

















FOR SALE — Two 10 by 15 and two 12 by 18 job presses, including Miller 
eders, in first-class condition. THE JOHNSTON TINFOIL & METAL 

CO.. 6106 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

FOR SALE — 12 by 18 Craftsman, Miller unit, standard equipment; excel- 
it condition. SMITH-SKELTON PRINTING COMPANY, Pontiac, 

Mich 


FOR SALE — 44-inch Seybold ‘‘ Twentieth Century ” paper cutter. E 413. 














HELP WANTED 
Bindery 


‘USUAL OPPORTUNITY for man between the ages of 30 and 40 years, 

» act in the capacity of bindery foreman; large manufacturer of checks 
and check books in New York state has a splendid opening for man who can 
prod'ce; strictly open shop; should be familiar with perforating machines, 
numbering machines, wire stitchers, etc.; splendid working conditions in a 
city noted for its civic advantages; state experience, salary and references. 
E 511. 











Composing Room 
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INSTRUCTION 





INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of 
Intertypes and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system in 
conjunction with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars; every man con- 
nected with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost 
unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO 
BENNETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 





LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Largest linotype school in the country; estab- 

lished 20 years; more than 1,000 have attended; the fastest, easiest method 
of operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruction; favorite 
school for printers for years; five weeks $100. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 206 East 
19th street, New York; telephone: Gramercy 5733. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





GUARANTEED ANTI-BAC KLASH (quadruple) fishing reel, $4.50. Satisfac- 
tion or price refunded. Circulars. DAY CO., Windfall, Ind. 





DRAWINGS AND CUTS made to order; sketches submitted from your ideas; 
samples. CRESSMAN SERVICE, Washington, N. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 





BINDERY FOREMAN, 43 years, desires change; ho algae all branches 
of the bindery and the handling of help to best results. E 512. 





Composing Room 





STEADY POSITION WANTED by young married man who thoroughly 

understands mechanism of linotype; can set galley an hour, speed steadily 
increasing; can make up jobs, ads. or paper; understands presswork, including 
Miller feeder; was raised in a country newspaper office; non-union; anything, 
anywhere, considered ; state working conditions, wages, etc., in first letter. 
Only steady position wanted. Write ED VOLLMAR, 2016 S. Broadway, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 





FOREMAN OF COMPOSING ROOM wanted by New York union printing 

corporation doing high-grade periodical, catalogue and color work; must be 
an experienced, forceful and diplomatic executive of excellent personality 
as Well as a thorough craftsman; all applications considered confidential; state 
salary, age, experience, religion and reasons applicant feels qualified to fill 
this position. E 507. 





Managers and Superintendents 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY — Here is an opportunity that comes to but few 

men; one of the oldest and largest manufacturing stationers in the middle 
west offers to a man of real capacity the position of executive-manager of their 
lithographing and printing department; this man must be of high caliber, broad 
experience and ability as a business getter; he is to have the complete manage- 
ment of the department and upon proven worth will find himself fixed for life; 
he will have the backing of a real organization with capital and sales ability 

6. 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN desires better opportunity; experienced 
estimating, proofreading, imposition, lineup, O. K.; — copywriting and 
layouts; can take charge medium plant or department. E 494. 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR, union, 4800 ems; willing to do some floor work; 
married. G. D. FREDRICK, 6021 Dorchester avenue, Chicago. 





Managers and Superintendents 





SUPERINTENDENT, 25 years’ practical experience in the production of all 

grades of commercial and color printing, typography, presswork, binding, 
stock and office details; thoroughly proficient in the most modern methods 
of production and plant management. E 430. 





SUPERINTENDENT — Practical man of wide experience, thoroughly com- 
petent on all classes of work, open for position about October first. E 514. 





and established business. E 50 
Miscellaneous 


LEARN LINOTYPING or Intertyping at home, spare time study; steady 
work $55 a week. The Thaler System of linotype operation, together with 
a complete all-metal Thaler keyboard given with each course, makes learning 
easy and interesting. Write now for details and special short-time offer. 
THALER SYSTEM, 27 Legal bldg., Washington, D. C. 
LITHOGRAPHIC CRAFTSMEN WANTED — First-class transfer men, press- 
men, artists, engravers, non-union, to register with PRINTERS’ SERVICE 
react 419 Wilcox bldg., Los Angeles, California. No strike, nor none 
anticipated. 











Pressroom 


PRESSMAN, PLATEN — Working foreman for open shop in Detroit doing 

highest grade work; must be thoroughly experienced on finest commercial, 
halftone and color work on Colts, Miller feeders and Miehle Verticals; here 
is an exceptional opportunity for top-notch man to make permanent connec- 
tion where best working conditions prevail; no labor troubles; wages in accor- 
dance with ability. Don’t take up our time or your own unless you can measure 
up fully to our specified requirements. Write fully, giving an outline of your 
experience, references, etc. E 








Proofroom 


A MALE PROOFREADER wanted for night work; union shop, 44 hours; $46 
per week; must be sober and steady; large publication plant; college town 
about 2,000. KABLE BROTHERS COMPANY, Mount Morris, Il. 


Salesmen 











SALESMEN — Want several high-grade salesmen to sell varied line printers’ 
machinery; headquarters New York, Philadelphia or Chicago. Write full 
particulars in confidence. E 503. 





WANTED — Printing salesman who knows printing with a selling record, by 
a prominent concern in Michigan. Give full details of experience and 
refere neces. E 516. 





SALESMAN to represent growing concern in central Pennsylvania; one who 
is in touch with educational and scientific publications preferred. E 513. 





Pressroom 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN, thoroughly experienced in the production of all 
classes of black and color printing on cylinder, platen and automatic presses; 
42 years old; married; non-union. E 515. 





Proofroom 





WANTED — Position by woman proofreader; twelve years’ printing experi- 

ence; can read galley, page, and OKeh press proofs on technical, scientific 
or foreign language, or general commercial work; have knowledge of type, 
paper stock, cost work and estimating. E 501. 


PROOFREADER AND OKEY MAN of long experience wants work in open 
shop; now holding good position, but for satisfactory reason seeks change; 
references from present and former employers. E 517. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 





SCRAPS OF GELATINE— MERCIER, 11 Place Longueville, Amiens, 
France, wants to buy scraps of gelatine coming from old printing rollers. 
Make offer for deliveries at the port of Havre. 





WILL PAY CASH for 53-inch Miehles, power cutters in good condition. THE 
TURNER TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 1647 St. Clair avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Automatic Card Presses 





GLOBE TYPE FOUNDRY, 956 Harrison, Chicago, Ill. Buffum automatic 
card presses; hand lever presses; process heaters, inks and powders for 
“ Raised Printing.” 





Blotters—Advertising 





JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th street, Philadelphia. 
Advertising pictorial blotters in three sizes. Hundreds of designs. 








Practical course, six weeks, seven hours per day, $60. Correspondence 
course, with keyboard, for home study, $28. Sinclair’s mechanical book, 
$10. Write for free literature. It places you under no obligation. You 





WwW 9 Since 1915 this school has had the reputation of turning 
N ORLD" Ss FASTEST oP ERA TOR out more fine operators than all other schools combined. 

aturally conducts the World's best and Most Famous Intertype-Linotype School yr 44 want to increase your speed, to enable you to hold 
a better job; if you are about to take up operating, or if you want to study the mechanical end, this is the one and best school. 


should know what other men and women have accomplished under Milo 
Bennett, the world’s most famous operator. To get all the facts, address: 
MILO BENNETT SCHOOL, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Numbering Machines 





JOHN J. PLEGER, 55 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. Stripping machines, rein- 
forcing and tipping machines, round corner turning in machines, roll 
slitting machines, strip end trimmers, hinged paper covering machines. 


HAND, Typographic and Special THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA. 
—— CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Largest and best assorted stock in New York city. 





Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
First-class brass dies for leaf stamping and embossing. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Brass Rule 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Brass Typefounders 

















HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar Pads 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, Philadelphia. Cal- 
endar pads in all styles and sizes. Send for catalogue. 

















Chase Manufacturers 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Commercial Art and Engraving Service 





ILLUSTRATING, designing, cartooning, photo retouching. Prices quoted for 
wh drawings and engraving cuts complete. BALDA ART SERVICE, Oshkosh, 
is. 





Composing Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Counting Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Cylinder Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic Jobber. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th avenue, Cic- 
ero, Chicago; Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


BERTEL 0. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 








Embossing Composition 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x914 
—” 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
hicago. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Overlay Process for Halftones 





SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones print 
right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, Milwaukee. 





Paper Cutters 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th avenue, Cic- 
ero, Chicago; Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue, 





Plateless Process Embossing 





OUR ELECTRO-CHEMICAL process enables any printer to produce beautiful 

embossed prints without dies or plates; it is profitable, inexpensive and 
easy b operate. Write for catalogue of supplies. THE A. STOKES CO., Hud- 
son, Ohio. 





Printers’ Eauipment 





WANNER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. New, rebui't 
and used equipment, materials and outfits. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; aiso 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 629 South 
Alabama street, Indianapolis; 4015-4017 E. Main street, Dallas, Tex.; 721-723 
Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, Des Moines, 
Iowa; cor. East and Harrison streets, Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d street, 
Cleveland, Ohio: 223 W. Ransom street, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 4391-93 Apple 
street, Detroit, Mich. 





WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859, 





Printers’ Supplies 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 





THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 17-19 Walker street, New York city. 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Printing Material 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Stereotype rotaries, stereo and mat ma- 
chinery, flat bed web presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina street, Chicago, 
Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 








Engraving Methods 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at trifling cost with my simple transferring 
and zinc etching process; price $1. Particulars, many specimens and 
testimonials for stamp. THOS. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Proof Presses 





Feeder for Job Presses 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Punching Machines 





Gas Heaters and Ink Dryers 





THERE IS ONLY ONE Gas Heater for printing presses that has safety 
shields; it costs no more than the paper “ burners,’’ and is safe; 8 styles. 
Write UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. 


Ink Mills—For Regrinding 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Rebuilt Printing Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Type — Composing Room Furniture — Equipment — Supplies 
Printing Presses—Paper Cutters—Machinery for 


Ruling, Creasing, Scoring, Embossing, Bookbinding, Box Making, Stamping, Perforating, Punching, Making Labels, Seals, Eyelets, Deckle-Edges, 
Bevels, Thread and Cord Loops and Knots, End Sheet Pasting, Tipping, Rowell Melting Furnaces, 
Special Attachments Miehle, Kelly and Cylinder Presses. 


HOWARD D. SALINS GOLDING PRINTING MACHINERY 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Roughing Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Saw Trimmers 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Seals 





BLANK SEALS for all sealing purposes. Capacity, million a day. Also printed 
and embossed. THE TABLET & TICKET CO., 1015 W. Adams street, Chi- 
cago. Telephone: Haymarket 3883. 





Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 





HOF combination slitter, perforator and scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 
HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. J. 





Steel Composing Room Equipment 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Stereotyping Machinery 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 South Paulina street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 








BERTi“tXL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, IIl. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
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Stripping Machines 
JOHN J. PLEGER, 808-810 Monadnock bldg., Chicago, III. 








Tags 





TAGS! Quick delivery, high quality and lowest trade prices. Send us your 
quotations and ask for samples. THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, Inc., 
West Chester, Pa., the largest exclusive tag manufacturers in America. 





TAGS of every description; special prices to printers. Write us for samples and 
prices. SAMUEL CUPPLES ENVELOPE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





Type Casters 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, Chicago. Machines 
for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all languages. 








Type Founders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material — the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in wood type, printing 
machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest 
specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 William st., cor- 
ner Frankfort; Uptown House Printing Crafts bldg., 8th avenue and 34th 
st.; Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford ave.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 118 Central ave.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair ave., N. E.; Cin- 
cinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. 
Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Des Moines, 313 Court ave.; Kansas 
City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 
1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 500 Howard 
st.; Portland, 47 Fourth st.; Spokane, West 310 First st.; Milwaukee, 125 
Second st.; Winnipeg, Can., 376 Donald st. 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, type foundry and manufacturing 

plant at Monroe and Throop streets, Chicago. Sales and service houses at 
829-831 S. State street, Chicago; 1224 H _ street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C.; 1102 Commerce street, Dallas; Third and Locust streets, St. Louis; 
710 Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 1114 Howard street, Omaha; 51-53 E. 
Third street, St. Paul; Western avenue and Columbia, Seattle; 319 Pender 
street, West Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Manufacturers of type, brass rule, 
brass galleys, steel chases, steel and iron justifying furniture, leads and slugs, 
saw-trimmers, stereo casting boxes, metal furnaces, job press brakes and vari- 
ous ‘Superior’ specialties for printers. Merchants of printing machinery of 
all kinds, complete equipment, materials and supplies. 


Wire Stitchers 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock ‘‘ Brehmer ”’ wire stitchers. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Boston wire stitchers. 

BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods 

BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 














Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Type 

BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

















Molloy Made Covers Make Friends and 
Profits for You—Let Us Help You 
Get More Business! 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 
2859 North Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











No Smudging 
Type 


When you use Phenoid there is no smudging. 
That’s because Phenoid Instantaneous Type 
Cleaner dries almost immediately, leaving no 
grease film. The type are bright and dry, insuring 
a saving in paper for trial runs. 
For rollers, fountains, or old caked type 

Phenoid is a great time and labor saver. 

On color jobs when a change of inks is 
made, Phenoid is indispensable. 

Powerful as it is Phenoid contains nothing 
injurious to metal, or wood. Neither will it harm 
the skin or clothing. 


CHALMERS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


123 CHESTNUT STREET © NEWARK, N, J. 


HENOID 


TRADE MARK 


INSTANTANEEUS 
TYPE CLEANER 


TRY—AT OUR RISK—Send for a quart can of Phenoid. When you 
have used it, pay us if you are satisfied. If not—send back the bill. 
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The golfer will tell you that the real power swing comes 


from “following through” after the ball is hit. 


A dozen years ago, the beginnings of Western States En- 
velope Service had the right aim and squarely hit the ball. 


And ever since it has “followed through,” adding and 
bettering wherever opportunity showed. 


Today the printer finds in stock ready to order under a 


simple catalog number, hundreds of unusual envelope 


styles—the kind that used to require fussy sketching and 
specifying, long delays and longer prices. With Western 
States these former “specials” are now everyday staples. 





Twenty million envelopes in stock—over six hundred styles 
of them—ready for instant shipment. All are shown in our 
Free Price List No. 28. Get it if you haven’t it—and note 
specially pages 34 to 37 for this “follow through” service. 





South Water 
from Clinton 
hey fo Ferry Sts. 


Envelope Co. Wisconsin 
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Beauty Through 
Buckeye Text 


fies combine the appeal of beauty and 
usefulness is the ambition of every 
printer and advertiser. 


We believe that no other paper, obtain- 
able at moderate price, adds so much of 
distinction and interest to the printed 
page as does Buckeye Antique Text. 


It is unwise to produce a commonplace 
output when through the use of Buckeye 
Text the impressiveness and effectiveness 


Bods poner of your printed appeal may be greatly 
increased. 


1821 -— 1895 


Buckeye Text, companion of the famous 
Buckeye Cover and similarly priced, is 
available in both 25x38-80 and 25x38-60. 


We suggest to the printer that he try it, 
and to the customer that he specify it, for 
any work from the simplest folder or 
program to the most elaborate book. 


The combination of Buckeye Cover and 
Buckeye Text is happy, economical and 
of unfailing good form. 


The Beckett Paper Company 
Makers of Good Papers 
In HAMILTON, OHIO, Since 1848 
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~ Tn the Library of Printed Specimens 


[r= SERVICE in The Library means more than the 








preparation of a booklet or folder of paper. Of course, 

many requests are received where certain stock is speci- 

fied. But where there are no iron-clad rules as to what is to be 

used, the Library staff will be glad to “sit in” with the printer 

and his customer in the selection of appropriate stock, offer 

suggestions as to illustrations and engravings and folds, supply 

The Library ideas as to layouts, consider mailing weights and furnish from 

‘Dummy Service its files quantities of literature from similar fields of industry 
We will gladly get up with which to make comparison. 


dummies according to 
your suggestions and 


mail them to any one in Then you will be assured that your dummy is of the proper 
VGVGVQG size, has the necessary printing qualities and is a suitable back- 
ground for the subject-matter that is being presented. 





When you have a dummy to prepare, call on The Library of 
Printed Specimens. 


PERSONALIZED 
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Dummy Service 


BRADNER SMITHSTCOMPANY 


333 South Desplaines Street 


CHICAGO 
ASL IIIT 
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Be sure to read 
the Story of Fine 
Cardboards: No.3 
“A Lion of a Line” 








































































































































































“A LION OF A LINE” 


COLLINS PRINTBEST COATED BLANKS 





per be able to combine Ultrafine Quality with a remark- 
able price—to guarantee an adequate supply of superior 
stock, immediately available—to furnish accurate informa- 
tion and helpful suggestions to cardboard users—these are 
the accomplishments of the Collins Standard Cardboard 
Plan entered into by America’s Leading Paper Merchants. 

The plan calls for concentrating on ONE grade of 
Ultrafine Coated Blank, PRINTBEST, which meets perfectly 
every printing requirement. 

PRINTBEST is made in White, in Brilliant Colors and 
now in new and striking Laidtone effects. 

Put Collins Cardboards to any fair test you may in the 
range of color printing and lithography and you will dis- 
cover meritorious, all-around working qualities. 

Ask any distributor of Collins Standard Cardboards 


to show you printed demonstrations. 


Made and Guaranteed by 
A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia 


Sold and Guaranteed by 
America’s Leading Paper Merchants 
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WATERMARKED 


In Thirteen Colors 
Beautiful and Distinctive. 


Utilize these colors for departmental simplification. 
Howard Bond with its multiplicity of colors can fulfill 
a most important function for any business institution. 
Use colors generously to classify correspondence, orders 
and forms and facilitate general routine. 


oe pessece eee 
eeteseesee® 
oe 


HOWARD BOND HOWARD LAID BOND 
HOWARD LEDGER HOWARD ENVELOPES 
HOWARD WHITE AND BUFF POSTING LEDGER 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO., URBANA, OHIO 


New York Office Chicago Office 
280 Broadway 10 La Salle St. 
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GREEN | 
i 


Putting Color into Drab Routine 


ONOTONY gets ’em if you don’t watch out. 
Alert attention begins to slumber at the 
switch —also at the typewriter and the filing cabi- 
net. System begins to miss fire. Copy of the letter 
to customer Jones goes into the folder of instruc- 
tions to factory foreman Jones. Duplicate of 
buying Order No. 878 slips in with the shipping 
orders. The worst is yet to come. 


By a generous use of color to designate the docu- 
ments of different departments and divisions, 
many mistakes and much annoyance may be 
avoided. Dexstar Colored Manifold Sheets among 
the mass of white paper in the file baskets will 
stand out like automatic signals, arresting wander- 


ing wits, and keeping the office system safely on 
the right track. 


Dexstar Manifold is heavy enough to be printed 
for any stock office forms, yet light enough in 
weight to be used with carbon sheets for making 
many typewriter copies. The seven colors and 
white make it possible to employ a different shade 
for letter copies, factory correspondence, order 
duplicates, shipping and billing records, purchase 
orders, and so on. 


If your “system” has grown anemic with the pre- 
dominance of white paper, the introduction of 
Dexstar Colored Manifolds will prove an effec- 
tive “pick-me-up.” 


COLORS: Golden Rod, Yellow, Green, Blue, Light Pink, Cherry, Sepia, White 
SIZES: 17x22, 17x23, 19x24, 22x34, 82x11, 8'42x14 


Send for Sample Book 


C.H. DEXTER & SONS, Incorporated 


Headquarters for High Grade Thin Papers 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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hieftain Bond 


HE MAGIC OF COLOR! Fourteen attractive shades 

besides white to weave into any sales plan and give 
just the distinctive touch that lifts yous advertising out of the 
beaten path—the touch that makes for increased returns. 
This is what CHIEFTAIN BOND gives to advertiser and printer 
besides a strength, a crisp character and a quality feel that 
have made it a leader in its class. Try it. 


" Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Arpany, N. Y Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation 
BALTIMORE, Mp Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company 
BORDON ASS ys owieinces sie vss esis « W. H. Claflin & Company 
BS TTE NUON Ged oreo. cis.nicssd sisivaice eo ee we Minneapolis Paper Co. 
Cuicaco, ILL Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Company 
(CINGINNATISORIO «0 0:03 5 6c sceieees Standard Paper Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Petrequin Paper Company 
co re Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
LOY Oe) Uo E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Denver, CoLo Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 
Des Mornes, Iowa........ Carpenter Paper Company of Iowa 
Detroit, Micu Whitaker Paper Company 
NOUS DTTGVEININ s 96) oisc-<- 0,016 aceis lave a-araieseieaiwrsrerei Peyton Paper Co. 
FIGUSTON, TEXAS. 5:00 6 <ic scisuvicwc can E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND Century Paper Company 
JACKSON; TENN: 5 9:5:0:55.0 0:6/0.0:0%0 Martins-Currie Paper Company 
Kansas City, Mo Kansas City Paper House 
Lansinc, MIcH Dudley Paper Company 
RGGBVITTE; TEN, . oss veetv casein Southeastern Paper Company 
Los ANGELES, CAL Western Pacific Paper Company 
MILwavkEE, Wis........Allman-Christiansen Paper Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.........-.- Minneapolis Paper Company 


NEW ORDEANS WA i.0006<cneies co'e0s E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
NeW Wore Orbis. caccee ie F. W. Anderson & Company 
ORLAHOMA CITY, OREA 6 <o:6.0.6s 5055 Kansas City Paper House 
OMAHA, NEB 66.6: 6:5:4:410-5 Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA D. L. Ward Company 
PYPPSRONG HEE Avie cosas see oun a cienvios an cuee Seyler Paper Co. 

se, McFall Company 
ROVSEONGES BRIE 6:65: c:0:006 ode: 026 chase Paddock Paper Company 
PUBBLOP COLO. cnicss secs ese umascs Colorado Paper Company 
RICHMOND: VAeiie osc inis cccaicencs ces Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
RocuestTEr, N. Y¥ Hubbs & Hastings Paper Company 
St. Louis, Mo Company 
STAs LMUENN os 01 scisve'ai6icie a oig'e E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
San ANTONIO, TEXAS........... San Antonio Paper Company 
San Francisco, Cat Company 
SPOKANE, WASH Company 
SPRENGFIRLD MO s «6:4 5:6 0:50'6:5.9 0:0: Springfield Paper Company 
Tacoma, WASH Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
DAMA BBs xisncces casa ee wees E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
ToLepo, Onto Ohio and Michigan Paper Company 
WasuIncTon, D. C Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company 
WILkEs-BarrE, Pa..... Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company 
WorceEsTER, MAss........... Charles A. Esty Paper Company 


EXPORT—NeEw York City, American Paper Exports, Inc., and Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 
ENVELOPES—Wavkecan, ILL., National Envelope Co., Div. United States Envelope Co. 
Worcester, Mass., Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Div. United States Envelope Co. 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of 
Otp Councit TREE Bonp 
Success Bonp 
CHIEFTAIN BoNnD 
NEENAH BonpD 


‘Neenah, Wisconsin 


Check the oO Names 


Wispom Bonp 
GLACIER BonD 
STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
PRESTIGE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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An actual incident at the 
Cantine paper coating plant 


The two ¢ % 
dinner pails 


“One's for pop and the other's for 
grandpop — they both work here.” 


TJaat old trade custom of the 
son following in the steps of the father 
had a marked influence on the quality of 
things produced in days gone by. De- 
spite the hurly-burly pace of modern 
production, it still persists in some few 
localities such as Saugerties, N. Y., the 
home of The Martin Cantine Company of 
paper coaters. 


Like the working of fine silver and the 
making of oriental rugs, the coating of 
paper will always depend for perfection 
on the experience of craftsmen who see 
in their work ample incentive for making 
it a life calling. 


Every one of the foremen in the Cantine 
plant has been with the company at least 
twenty years and many of them well over 
thirty. The present superintendent has 
three sons and a grandson working under 
him. Such records of long service and 
experience are typical, rather than excep- 
tional, and account in part for the noted 
printing qualities of Cantine papers. 


The actual test of printing tells the story of 
Cantine specialization—since 1888—more 
eloquently than words could ever tell it. 


The added impressiveness of expensive art 
work and engravings printed on a Cantine 
quality paper has a vital effect on the sales 
value of your completed job. 


For sharply detailed color and halftone 
work specify—Ashokan. For the rich- 
ness of soft-focus reproduction on a dull 
coated stock—Velvetone. For an extraor- 


dinary printing and folding job—Canfold. 


cA handsome steel-engraved certificate is a- 

warded each quarter to the producers of the 

most meritorious job of printing on a Cantine 

paper. Write for details, book of sample 

Cantine papers and name of nearest distribu- 

tor. The Martin Cantine Company, Dept. 306, 
Saugerties, N. Y. 


¥ COATED 
PAPERS 


LitHo C.1$ 


COATED ONE SIDE 





VELVETONE 


‘SEMI-DULL - Easy to Print 


ASHOKAN ESOPUS 


NO. 1 ENAMEL BOOK 


CANFOLD 


AND PRINTING QUALITY 
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If “Ifyou ve had trouble in the 
past, matching up paper— 


You can forget it from now on, because here’s 
a line that makes matching easy. A book paper, 
a light weight cover, and a heavy weight cover 
—three weights but one size—take all the 
trouble out of the job. So for ANY 
combination work use 


National Cover 
Book 


LAID BOTH SIDES 





26x20 Heavy — 26x20 Light — 25'44x40-80 Book 
Eleven fine colors —all weights deckle edged 
Any National Merchant will be glad to give you samples or test sheets 


District of Columbia Paper Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Covers, Blotting, Box Covers, Index Bristol 
and Specialties 
General Offices and Mills 


New York Office WASHINGTON, D. C. Chicago Office 


41 Park Row Conway Building 
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ARIETY in 
records can be 
accomplished most 
economically by the 
, ae eae Oa use of EMCO Onion 
en Ee oe ess skin—in White and 
| eight colors—Perma- 

CHERRY nent —Durable—for 

the shop and the office. 


TUSCAN 


GOLDEN 
ROD 


Esleeck Manufacturing Co. 
Turners Falls, Mass. 


‘Look for the 
Watermark” 
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ATLANTA, GA 
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LANCASTER BOND 


**The Aristocrat of Bonds’’ 


a a In the good old days when people were more leisurely, crafts- 


i 














© => manship was more painstaking one is inclined to think. Yet 

Lancaster Bond exhibits the craftsmanship of a more leisurely 
day, with the values one expects in modern manufacturing. Its 
unexcelled color, its rich vellum-like surface, add dignity and poise to 
every letterhead of which it is the background. It presents the printer 
an opportunity to create artistic work on a paper worthy of his very 
best effort. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 



















BosTON, Mass. 






CHICAGO, ILL.... 
CINCINNATI, OH 




















Mania, P. I 






Rene eae Sera ee ing & Cory Co 
..Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


AKRON, OHIO................. 
BALTIMORE, Mb.. 









CLEVELAND, OHIO.... 
Co_uMBus, OHIO 
DaYTON, OHIO............... 
DENVER, COLO.... 
DES Moines, Ia.. 
DETROIT, MICH......... 
GREAT FALLS, Mont.... 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
LANSING, MICH....... 
Los ANGELES, CALI 
LOUISVILLE, Ky 


Rr aa tinea atte eer Buyer’s Paper Co. 
Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 
Ee Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 













MEMPHIS, TENN 


S. P. Richards Paper Co. NEw York, N. Y 
Alling & 


New York, N. Y... 
Omaua, NEBR....... 
PITTSBURGH, PA...... 
PHILADELPHIA, PA... 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PORTLAND, ORE... 
PUEBLO, COLO..... 
RICHMOND, VA. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIES......... 
SALT LAKE City, UTAH... 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF..... 


ceased Carter, Rice & Co. 
-R. H.-Thompson Co, 
Moser Paper Company 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cleveland Paper Mig. Co. 
moerten tise: Scioto Paper Co. 


ERTS IR Beecher, Peck & Lewis 
ey Great Falls Paper Co. 
way. F. Lesh Paper Co, 

Knight Bros. Paper Co. 


ae Dudley Paper Co. SYRACUSE, N. Y..... 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne St. Louis, Mo......... 
The Rowland Company _ St. PAUL, MINN... 
Heilbronn Co. TAMPA, FLA... 


New Yor, N: Y:................ 


SAN ANTONIO, Texas 
SHATTER) WAS << 2...c.cencecosss 
SPOKANE, WASH.................... 





aoa Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. 
....Western Paper Company 
....Whiting Patterson Co. 
..Garrett Buchanan Co. 
Blake, McFall Co. 
.....Colorado Paper Co. 
Richmond Paper Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
...Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

San Antonio Paper Co. 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
Spokane Paper, & Staty. Co. 









Inter-City Paper Co. 











MIAMI, FLA 






New YorK, 







MILWAUKEE, WISs. 


sisees ~-Tayloe Paper Co. TACOMA, WASH................ 
A. Bouer Co. TOLEDO, OHIO. 








MINNEAPOLIS. ‘MINN............ 
POOLE aE F. W. Anderson & Co. 














....Knight po Paper Co. Tutsa, OKLA 





Paper Supply Co. WASHINGTON, D. C............. 
WILKES-BarRE, PA........... 


EXPORT—Maurice O’Meara Co., New York, N. Y 
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Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
....Tacoma Paper & Staty. Co. 
Commerce Paper Co. 
Tayloe Paper Co. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
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A Stout Book For A Hard Job 
Here is a book which played an important part in securing wide 
distribution for a household article. It contains a complete ex- 
position of the market possibilities and of the sales and advertis- 


ing plans behind the product. In short, it shows the wholesaler 
and retailer how to make money selling Fly-Tox. 


The cover? BurkArt, of course. Richly embossed and colored 
in red, black, blue, yellow, white and gold, it keeps the contents 
fresh and clean through the countless calls of the travelers who 
carry it. A stout book for a hard job. 


Versatile BurkArt covers are made for every purpose, in any size, 
style or colors, embossed or plain. Our service to printers in- 
cludes a complete designing and art staff. 


THE BURKHARDT CO., INC. 


Burkhardt Building, Larned at Second 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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_ Avene UNCING 


Our LINEs— 


Community Enamel 
WE 


Miami Folding Enamel 


KE 


Tiffany Enamel 


we 


Fanfold — 


SRR 


Double Service Bond 





Ask your dealer for samples of 
these papers or write the mill. 





The Miami Valley Coated PaperCo. 


Manufacturers of Coated and Specialty Papers 
Franklin, Ohio 
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TIE HIM DOWN ! 


RICE CUTTING, like a great giant, goes stalking up and down 
Pie land despoiling the printers’ markets. § He thrives on 
conditions such as ignorance of costs, inaccuracy in estimates, 
carelessness in quotations, wilful-kidding-oneself-that-one-can-do-it- 
for-less, I-must-have-the-business-at-any-price, and so on. § Printers 
may tie down this giant, as the Lilliputians tied down Gulliver, by 
each doing his part to attain a better understanding of real busi- 
ness methods and ethics, a more intelligent selling of printing from 
the standpoint of service, ard greater efficiency in production, elim- 
inating waste and giving the buyer higher values. § Working in- 
dividually and alone, printers can do nothing toward ridding the 
industry of its despoiler, but working collectively and simultaneously 
and intelligently as an organized body, they can weave the threads 
of better management about the giant and render him powerless. 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE of AMERICA, INC. 


(INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER PRINTERS) 


GenerRAL Offices: 600 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Local Offices in principal cities of United States and Canada 
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A NEW PLAN 


that will help you get more orders 


S. D. Warren Company’s announcement of its new 


ARREN’S Sales 

Units offer you a 
chance to exercise your own 
taste as to size, shape, and 
color; to give your origin- 
ality and imagination full 
play; and to satisfy the whims of 
your customers. Yet they make sure 
your customer’s booklet or folder will 
cut without waste from stock sheets 
and not be held up for envelopes spe- 
cially made to match. 

Each Warren Sales Unit consists 
of a standard size booklet, folder, 
four-page letter, or any combination 
of these pieces, and an envelope to 
fit. The envelope is made of suitable 
envelope paper which harmonizes 
with the mailing pieces in tone. 
In this envelope your customer can 
mail booklet, folder or letter sepa- 
rately or all together. Or he can send 
booklet and folder, 


Sales Units is the most important piece of news 
to printers in a long time. These new Sales Units 
offer a simple way to choose booklet or folder sizes. 


wide choice offered you are sure tomeet 
the requirements of any customer. 

All of the booklet, folder and letter 
sizes in Warren’s Standard Sales 
Units cut without waste from stand- 
ard sizes of Warren’s Standard Print- 
ing Papers. The envelopes, of special 
envelope paper, are stylishly cut and 
have good writing and gumming 
qualities. They are stocked by mer- 
chants handling Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers. 


What Warren’s Units 
will do for you 


When you sit down at a prospect’s 


desk with a set of Warren’s 
Units you have something 
new, something interesting 
to show him. These Units 
help you get quicker de- 
cisions. They save you time 
and trouble trying to sell a booklet 
size that will cut and handle economi- 
cally. They keep you from having 
to wait days and even weeks while 
envelopes are made up to match. 

With these Units you can combine 
jobs to run on the same stock and in 
the same color. You can standardize 
your work, weed out odd paper sizes 
and speed up production to a greater 
extent than ever before. 

All these things are economies that 
help lower your printing costs and 
hence eventually lead to more busi- 
ness and more profits. 

Wearetelling yourcustomers about 
Warren’s Sales Units 





letter and folder or 
booklet and letter. 
Thus, each Unit 
gives your customer 
seven possible mailing 
combinations. And 
there are ten Units, 
each in a different size 
with envelopes to 
harmonize with the 
White,Indiaand Sepia 
tones of Warren’s 
Standard Printing 
Papers. With such a 





Warren's Standard 
SALES UNIT 


NUMBER 


Post Card ? 


§. DRACO PH 
sD. 
QS 


Soy Mi, Street 





a 


\ a\ This portfolio, to the left, filing size, con- 
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gladly send copies to your customers if 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD 
SALES UNITS 





tains a complete set of Warren’s Sales 
Units. It is sent you free and we will also 


you so desire. 


S. D. Warren Company, Dept. 47 
101 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, free of charge, a complete set of 
Warren’s Sales Units. 


through magazines 
like Printers’ Ink 
Monthly. Send for a 
free copy of Warren’s 
Standard Sales Unit 
Portfolio, using the 
coupon below if you 
prefer. 


S. D. Warren Company 
101 Milk Street 


Boston Massachusetts 


Ac left is No. 3 of the ten 
Warren’s Sales Units. Each unit 
consists of a booklet, a folder and 
a 4-page letter which can be mailed 
in seven different combinations. 
Envelopes are made by U. S. En- 
velope Company, in penny-saver 
style, with high-cut flap, and good 
gumming and writing qualities. 
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; 'SABIN ROBBINS 














15,000 PRINTERS 
Made Imperative This Great New Plant 


Getting These? 


SABIN ROBBINS 
regular weekly mailings 
of samples of mill jobs 
are the means of saving 
printers thousands of 
dollars. If you are not 
getting them, just a 
word will put you on 
our mailing list. 


FOR MORE than 40 years (since 1885) SABIN ROBBINS has 
been passing along to printers savings of thousands of dollars 
each week in mill jobs of paper. 


This new plant consists of 6 separate warehouses on 14 acres of 
land, 150,000 square feet of floor area, and 600 feet of private 
railroad siding. 


Here will be held constantly available more than 5,000,000 
pounds of special papers from 48 mills. 


The same high caliber of service that has characterized the Sabin 
Robbins Company’s method of doing business with printers 
remains unchanged. 


Because of present increased facilities, this service is available to 
an even greater degree. 


Are you one of the 15,000? 


THE SABIN ROBBINS PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 


Other Divisions: 
Cleveland Detroit Pittsburg St. Louis Los Angeles 


\/ J by (aj, 
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When you are selling a paper like Crane’s Bond 
you have something to talk about 





There are a lot of things for you to talk about in selling Crane’s Bond 
Talk about its durability. Or the beauty of the sheet. Talk about the way 
it takes steel engraving, lithography, die stamping. 

Do not talk about price in terms of so much per thousand. Talk 
about it in terms of what your customer gets for his money. He gets all 
the things already mentioned—a durable, distinguished looking sheet 
which sets off any letterhead and any message in a way that is notable. 
Crane’s Bond is like the stage setting which creates the atmosphere for 
the play. It is representative, just as the salesman is, of what the company 
stands for. 

Crane’s Bond is used for executive letterheads and general business 
correspondence, banking forms, drafts, letters of credit, insurance policies, 
plans, legal documents, currency, stock and bond certificates. There is 
hardly a use or business requiring a strong, durable, distinguished look- 
ing paper for which Crane’s Bond is not eminently adapted. And there 
is not a paper which affords you a more satisfactory profit. The next 
time you have a job requiring a high grade paper, suggest to your cus- 
tomer that you would like to submit samples proved on Crane’s Bond. 

























As a selling help for you we will be glad to send to any bank or business 
house the Crane folders—unusually fine direct mail pieces which state the case 
for all new rag business paper. 
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Crane’s 


BUSINESS PAPERS 





Consisting of 
CRANE’S BOND : CRANE’S PARCHMENT DEED: CRANE’S JAPANESE LINEN : CRANE’S OLD BERKSHIRE 


CRANE & COMPANY, 1x. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Crane & Company merchant has commercial envelopes in standard sizes for all of Crane's Business Papers 
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the Bathing Girl of the “Golden Nineties” ? Amply armored 
against sea, sun and wind, she sped hurriedly and heavily into 
the white-crested wavelets of Father Neptune’s watery realm. 
What could have conveyed a finer thrill to the 
~~ appreciative eye than the generous coverage of her 
fullfashioned costume? For Hers was the age of 
_ imagination! But the whims of changing fashion 

have depleted her wardrobe until, today, she stands 

forth as a striking example of freedom in thought 
and change in ideas—for Hers is the age of expression ! 












Imagination creates—expression interprets. The effective 
combination of these two elements has made the*‘ American” 
a leader in the field of electrotype manufacture. 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO.< = ‘ 


MEMBER INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS OF AMERICA 


SHERIDAN BLDG. NINTH & SANSOM STS. PHILADELPHIA 














You can not gauge the amount of religion in the 
Sag aes 
pews by the horsepower of the machines at the door. 
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are can you prove the truth 
or falsity of our statement that 
K.V. P. Bond Paper is for all general 
printing uses the best paper made 
unless you give it a trial. 
















Simply making paper is a mechan- 
ical job. Making paper like Bond is 
an art. Order a trial shipment and 
then voluntarily and gladly you will 
be our customer for life. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 00, 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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He Has Been Making L. L. Brown 
Papers for 50 Years 


Ma. JuLIus CHARBONNEAU 
has been identified with the making 
of Brown’s Ledger, Linen and Bond 
papers since 1876,—just half a 
century. 

For 40 years of this period, this 
expert craftsman has specialized on 
a single operation ! 

Mr. Charbonneau is but one 
tuprowy (Yof twenty paper makers 
aeminiafeach of whom has devoted 
vane Paper int |More than 30 years to making 

WHITE 


* L. L. Brown papers. There 
are thirty craftsmen in the 


*The 


L. L. Brown mills who have special- 
ized on these papers longer than 20 
years apiece. Scores of others have 
been with the company for periods 
in excess of a decade. 

In these master craftsmen no less 
than in new white rags,* pure spring 
water and scientific research, is 
found one of the vital reasons for 
the acknowledged supremacy of 
L. L. Brown Ledger, Linen and 
Bond papers for more than three- 
quarters of a century. L. L. Brown 
Paper Company, Adams, Mass. 


BROWN'S 


Ledger, Linen and Bond Papers 





oO 


ss roumtonnse [ SUPREME IN QUALITY SINCE 1849 ] Cc 


GreYLOCK GREYLOCK Brown’s Brown’s LINEN 
Linen LEDGER Linen LEDGER Fine Cream, blue; wove, 
with Brown’s Flexible 


White, buff, blue Hinge for loose leaf Books White, buff, blue, pink laid 





Brown’s ADVANCE 
Linen Lepcer _ Linen LEDGER 


White, buff, blue White, buff, blue 


Apvance Bonn GreytockBonp —Brown’s LinEN ADVANCE AND GreyLocK Brown’s MANUSCRIPT 
White, buff, blue, pink Covers 
oom - 


‘ton 
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now™~ A Peerless Attachment 
for the Miller Master Speed Press 


ITH a maximum of 3,600 impressions 
Win hour, this unit makes it possible to 
produce long-run jobs requiring gold stamp- 
ing or embossing, at exceedingly low cost. 


Send for complete details of this new Peer- 
less Attachment, which can also be used on 
other high-speed presses of the Gordon type. 
Learn how it will enable you to turn out 
with a good profit many of the stamping jobs 
which are now impossible for you to handle. 


Roll leaf feeding attachments also ready for 
immediate delivery for Thomson presses 
of the Colt’s Armory, Laureate and Cutter 
and Creaser types. 


The new Peerless attachment consists of an improved Peerless Roll Leaf Company, Inc. 


type, two-draw split feed roll leaf feeding attachment 345 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
and heating plate with thermostatic regulation. Uni- 
form temperature of the die is assured at all times. BOSTON: 120 Hicn Street CHICAGO: 440 S. Dearborn STREET 








bel~OlGd 
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Printing Plates at One Half the @st of Zincs 


HE results obtained from Zinc-oid Econoplates in 
the production of printed advertising displays in 
flat colors are surprisingly different in quality and effect, 
and at one-half the usual cost of zincs. 
When ordering Zinc-oid Econoplates we require sketch 
Buondeldes or layout, size and specifications on the number of colors. 
; Plates are engraved at plant nearest you with excep- 
Yint Blocks tionally quick service. 


Car Ca Ss May we aid you in developing your posters and adver- 
Window tising displays? You are not obligated for this service. 


B e e e 
ss csiniieciinael Send Yo-day for Descriptive Literature 


VAN OTO) IBF NDING ACR REO) 


1 GRAVES STREET a NY. 


Western Office 


1162 Transportation onikag £98 S. Dearborn Street 
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THE NEW WAY TO DO DISTINGUISHED ADVERTISING 


ISTINCTION is no longer sought for institutional campaigns only. 

No indeed. Today Distinction is sought for even the humblest folder. 
...Enters then the matter of cost. Is Distinguished Advertising expensive? 
No! For there is a simple formula which will give distinction to all your 
direct advertising. The formula is: Simplicity and a Strathmore Paper. The 
impressiveness of Simplicity—the expressiveness of Old Stratford Cover, 
Strathmore Grandee and Old Stratford Book. Strathmore Paper Company, 
Mittineague, Mass. 


A new portfolio demonstrates the formula: ‘'Simplicity and a Strathmore Paper.’’ Every 
Printer should have his copy! And the Strathmore 4-group Chart, which automatically 
selects the right paper for any particular job. Write for both these aids toward Distinction. 


<f- 


For “Distinction: SIMPLICITY AND A STRATHMORE PAPER 


“FARRER 13 PART OF THE PICTURE” 
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Model E 
West Sealing Machine 


OR automatically applying 
paper seals to broadsides at 
the rate of over 5,000 an hour. 
Simple and positive in operation 
and with range of sizes from 
3 in. x 4 in. to 9 in. x 12 in. 





Write for Particulars 


E. C. FOLLER COMPANY 


28 Reade St., New York 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia 
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On a long run QUALITY ink counts! 


_ each impression Black in their inks to obtain 














of the same depth and 
beauty as its predecessor, the 
run of one hour should be of 
exactly the same uniformity 
as that of the hour before. 


Most of the world’s leading 
ink manufacturers use Peerless 


this result. A deep, brilliant 
lustre and strong tone uni- 
formity characterize every 
Peerless-made ink. Every 
maker of quality inks for fine 
halftone, lithographic and 
high speed printing should 
follow this procedure. 











“It’s the ink that makes the job, and 


Peerless Black 
that makes the ink” 
SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS ON REQUEST 





Sole Selling Agents 


Binney ¢ Smith @ 


41 E.424¢ Street-New York City 
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."F 1 After all has been said about 
J Composing Room Saws—this 
fact remains—the 


MiMITER 


is the best, safest, simplest — 


Trimmit and the lowest priced! 
rimmiter a 
Any one can be eloquent about his handiwork 


Composing Room Saw | 
‘taal Mitering Machine : £ —we have a lot to say about the C. & G. 
Trimmiter. 



































Has proved itself the 
best. Repeat orders < Frankly we have arrived at a point where our 


fromearlyusersisthe [Ram users do all the talking for us. Just ask any of 

APO, eaenenENEee Model them to tell you of the many different things 
Mince 24 “:? this saw will do better than others will do one 
Attachments can © Patented § thing—and then ask us for a demonstration in 
he Remon, your own plant. Today is a good day. 


Cheshire & Greenfield Mfg.Co. 


New Address: 182 Huron Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


























ADVANTAGES 


- Portable—can be 
used with different 
press units. 


-. Delivery driven 
from bronzer—in- 
dependent of press, 
easily removed—no 
timing of bronzer 
necessary. 


- Economical in use 
of bronze. Low op- 
erating cost—no 
re eclai help requir- 
ed. 


DIRECT CONNECTION WITH PRESS—now used with Miehle and Babcock’ 

Flat Bed, Miehle Vertical, Miller High Speed, Kelly, and more recently also 

with Offset presses. 

Made in four sizes :-19’-35"-51" and 67”. When writing for further information please mention 
largest sheet size for bronzing, also presses with which we are to attach bronzer. 


G. B. HENSCHEL MFG. oe 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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metals. 





type 









TYPE METAL 


HIS complete line of HOYT Type 
Metals will fill your requirements. 
In addition, the Hoyt specialized service 
department will gladly help you solve 
any problems arising in the use of type 


HOYT Faultless Linotype Metal 
HOYT AX Monotype Metal 
HOYT N. P. Stereotype Metal 


HOYT Standard Electrotype 
Metal 


HOYT Combination Lino- 





















O) 
V. 


and Stereotype Metal 





HOYT METAL COMPANY ~~ St. Louis New York Chicago 


Faultiess in Performance 


as Well as in Name 


OYT’S “‘ Faultless’’ Linotype Metal is a favorite 

among type casters. It is quick hardening and 
pours freely without clogging up the casting machines. 
Since 1875 Hoyt has made the finest Type Metals. 
This fifty years of experience combined with the finest 
of materials and incomparable blend has made Hoyt 
Type Metals standard in casting rooms of all better 
class printers and newspapers. 


HOYT AX Monotype Metal 


Here is a Monotype Metal that behaves as all 
It is easy to 


good Monotype Metal should. 
pour, will not clog 
the casting ma- 
chine and hardens 
quickly. 





Detroit 


























STAT- 








ERAD 

















The Static 


Eradicator 


Easily Installed on cAny Press 























Operates from regular electric supply line through transformer which we furnish. 


A customer writes: Previous to installing your 
“Stat-Erad” neutralizer on our 44x64 inch 
Harris Offset Press, we had very serious 
trouble at times in operating the machine, 
owing to the sheets wrinkling, and being 
unable to successfully deliver to the pile 
delivery. The sheets came off in such a man- 


Will ship on thirty days’ trial. Give press equipment, current and voltage 


J. GW. JOLLY, Incorporated, Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
London Agents : Canadian-American Machinery Co., Ltd., 63 Farringdon St., London, England 


ner that they had to be laid up to gauge by 
hand, sheet by sheet, before the next color 
could be printed. Your neutralizer overcame 
this difficulty, and the machine is working 
absolutely satisfactory in this respect since 


its installation. 
(Name on request.) 


Norway Agent: Helfred Jansen, Langlien 15, Ullevaal, Oslo, Norway 


ee 
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THE FACTS ABOUT HUEBNER PATENTS 


of the Huebner-Bleistein 
Patents Company 


by the United States District Court at 
Chicago in the suit of Huebner-Blei- 
stein Patents Company vs. Directoplate Cor- 
poration and others. This decree held the 


(): May 29, 1926, a decree was entered 


Huebner 
Huebner 
Huebner 


following specified claims and patents valid 
and infringed by the photo-composing ma- 
chines and registering devices manufactured 
and sold by the Directoplate Corporation, 
namely, 


902,584 granted November 3, 1908.Claims 2 and 3 
954,290 granted April 5, 1910 
954,291 granted April 5, 1910 


Claims 1, 2 and 3 
Claims 1, 2 and 10 


Huebner 1,201,048 granted October 10, 1916. .Claims 16, 17 and 18 
Huebner 1,291,897 granted January 21, 1919..Claim 12 


The decree also ordered an accounting for 
profits and damages as to all of the claims 
held valid, and further directed an injunction 
against the defendants with respect to Pat- 


ents Nos. 954,290, 954,291, 1,201,048 and 
1,291,897. 

By the same decree, the following specified 
claims were held invalid, namely, 


Huebner 1,377,249 granted May 10, 1921 ....Claims 19 and 54 


Huebner 1,413,406 granted April 18, 1922 
Huebner 1,452,078 granted April 17, 1923 


On June 2, 1926, the defendants filed an 
appeal from that part of the decree relating 
to Huebner patents 954,290, 954,291, 1,201,- 
048 and 1,291,897, and furnished a bond in 
the sum of $30,000 to stay the injunction 
pending the determination of the appeal. 
This appeal will probably be heard and de- 
termined early in 1927. 


To correct misleading impressions in the 
trade, we wish to state: 


(1) That while Huebner patent 902,584 
expired during the pendency of the litigation, 
the other four patents, the claims of which 
were held valid and infringed, are still living 
and will not expire until 17 years from the 
dates of their grants, respectively. 


(2) That Huebner patent 1,291,897, which 
does not expire until January 21, 1936, and 
claim 12 of which was held valid and in- 
fringed, covers a device for registering nega- 
tives for photo-composing machines. In the 
Court’s opinion, ‘‘There is no serious question 


Claims 10 and 11 
Claims 1, 18 and 19 


as to its validity’’ and “Apparently it is a 
pioneer patent.”’ 


(3) That the Huebner-Bleistein Patents 
Co. has not licensed any other manufacturer 
or seller of photo-composing machines or 
registering devices therefor, under any of the 
patents involved in said litigation or under 
any of the many other patents on photo- 
composing machines which it owns. 


(4) That users of photo-composing ma- 
chines or registering devices not manufactured 
by the Huebner-Bleistein Patents Co. assume 
the risk of infringement of the Huebner patents, 
including liability for damages and for profits, 
similar to the liability of the manufacturer or 
seller of any such machine. 


(5) That Huebner-Bleistein Patents Co. 
intends to enforce its patent rights against 
any infringer of its patents. 


(6) That Huebner-Bleistein Patents Co. 
is building and ready to supply photo-com- 
posing equipment of the highest grade and 
efficiency, for small or large press plates, at 
reasonable prices and on reasonable terms. 


Huebner-Bleistein Patents Company 


Anstey Witcox, President 


Ww. C. Huesner, Secretary and General Manager 


344 VULCAN ST., BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S.A. 
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NEGATIVE 
PAPERS 








MADE IN AMERICA 








PROCESS 
FILMS 








A new standardized negative medium for camera and direct contact printing 
adapted to the particular requirements of planographic printing. 


No one could possibly be as dense as a ““TRP"’-Negative and com- 
pletely fail to see the vast advantage in using ‘““TRP” instead of 
wetplate after a trial of 

“TRP”-Nonstrip Negative Paper for black and white line work— 
suitable for quantity production of negatives, simplifying work, inex- 
pensive, featuring contrast, uniform density, clear whites. 
“TRP”—Allows wide latitude in exposing 

and developing. 
“TRP”—Requires no intensifying. 


“TRP”—lInsures clean press plates. 
“TRP”—lImproves working conditions. 


“TRP”—Stripfilm Negative Paper for line and halftone work, and 
for stripping on glass or celluloid in combination halftone and line 
work negative. 

“TRP”-Process Film for line and halftone work. Incomparab!- 
density and sharply defined halftone dots, free from the fuzzy appear- 
ance of the dots in ordinary film negatives. 


“TRP”—Cuts down overhead by saving time, 
labor and material. 
“TRP”—Speeds up production and delivery, 





Sizes “TRP”-Nonstrip Paper 


“TRP”-Stripfilm Paper 


““TRP”’-Process Film 





Wat... Per Dozen $1.50 
11x 14... ~ - 1.93 
12x17... x 2 
14x 17... 
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Per Gross $16.2 
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Per Dozen $2 00 


Per Gross $ 21.6 
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Rolls up to 41 inch width —spooled in any desired width 


“TRP”-DEVELOPER, FOR UNIFORM AND BEST RESULTS, IN PACKAGES MAKING ONE GALLON SOLUTION, $0.75 


TYPON REFLEX PAPER CO., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Address orders to Sales Office of Company: 237 Lafayette Street, New York City + Telephone Canal 8746-6284 


Notice — In order to prevent wrong impressions among the trade, we herewith advise that the products offered by us are manufactured in the United States under our 
own processes and must not be confused with the foreign-made products introduced and sold by us formerly under the name “‘ Typon.”’ 
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711 South Dearborn Street 


“Your story in picture leaves nothing untold” 


-_ have always been the universal language. A picture with a brief 
description is a better presentation of any article than pages of eloquence in type. 


Making pictures—CUTS — for all illustrating 


and advertising purposes—is our business. 


Without enumerating the different kinds of engravings we make, the point we 
wish to emphasize is, that we have unexcelled facilities and capacity for executing 
large or small orders for anystyle of cuts or plates for printing in one or morecolors. 


Eteernonves COMP 


TELEPHONE: HARRISON 5260 : 5261 - 5262 - 5263 





CHICAGO 
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A 1 6 steel wheels numbering up to one million; 
nnouncing cold rolled steel case; tool steel drop ciphers; 


solid one-piece steel plunger. 


AMERICAN 
$1022 


Model 64 


The ALL STEEL Type High Price 
Numbering Machine 


6WHEELS Guaranteed 


Representing the 


UTMOST IN VALUE 


Carried in stock by all branches of the 
American Type Founders Company and 
all printers’ supply houses. 








American Numbering Machine Co. 


Shepherd and Atlantic Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N 0 1234 5 6 Branch: 123 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Fac-Simile Impression 














BERRY 
Round Hole Cutter 


CUT your COST on round 
holes with a BERRY DRILL 











= 
TATTLE | PE 


The new model No.4 Berry drills clean, smooth 
holes through 2 inches of stock, whether it be 
news print or the hardest binders board. 

The patented cutter (illustrated below) does 
away with clogging of drills, re- 
duces breakage to a minimum 
and insures clean-cut holes. 





OVER THREE HUNDRED IN USE 


Illustrated catalog sent 
on request 








Berry Machine Co. 


716 North First Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


TUT 



































(5mm 
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Built by the Manufacturers of 


HORTON 
VARIABLE SPEED 


PULLEYS 


The only thoroughly time-tested and wholly 
satisfactory change-of-speed mechanism 


“A Speed for Every Need” 


YOUR PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE SELLS THEM 











Announcing 


iia HORTON PRODUCT 


THE 20th CENTURY 
FOUNTAIN 


Many Superior Features 


One unit common to ALL 
C. & P. Presses 
Regardless of Size and Series 
































Pinon at the 
HORTON MANUFACTURING CO, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 






INQUIRE OF YOUR PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE 



























Defeat Competition | It Makes Ink Print 
See Smooth and Clean 


Troubles with 
UR TICCO Non-Offset 
New J ersey Compound has met with 


Wire instant success and pressmen tell 


us that it is the most perfect neu- 


Stitching tral non-offset compound on the 
M 1s market. It prevents sticking to- 

achines gether of printed sheets and does 
away with offsetting and picking. 

















which are serving some 


a 0 ia Ticco Non-Offset Compound makes ink 
- g print smooth and clean. Try it! 


Send for sample. 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY 


SEND FOR DETAILS 


The New Jersey Wire Stitching 










TRIANGLE INK anp COLOR CO. Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS of FINE LITHO 
& PRINTING INKS for ALL Purposes 





















e 
A | in Main Office: Service Office: 
ach e Co. 26-30 Front Street 13 So. 3rd Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


STITCHER BUILDING, CAMDEN, N. J. 
































Another ORTLEB Product 


already meeting with as much favor in composing rooms as the well-known ORTLEB 
INK AGITATOR is meeting in pressrooms—everywhere. Is just a simple idea, and 
undoubtedly your glance at the accompanying illustration has already enabled you to 
visualize the feasibility—service—efficiency— usefulness—merits—easy accessability— 
material saving feature and general utility of the 


Ortleb Movable Lead and Slug Rack 


MOVE IT ANYWHERE— Move it to saw, linotype, caster. Easy to re-load. When 
ready for make-up or lock-up, move it directly over stone. All sizes of leads and slugs 
handy at all times. No more need to walk to and fro toget a piece of this'size, now of that. 
Saves many steps which means time. Reduces waste of leads and slugs, as compositor 
no longer will be required to load up stone with the various sizes he may use and then 
when through dump unused into hell-box. Will pay for itself in these latter savings alone. 


PRICE $50.00 F. O. B. ST. LOUIS (Standard Model) 
bine users ORTLEB CORPORATION Wi6.0'8'5: 


Agents in all leading cities in the United States—and in foreign countries 




























Movable Lead and 
Slug Rack 


e 


NOTE: Made up in any 
style to suit your needs 
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Semi-Steel Cabinets 


PERFECTION ACCOMPLISHED 


Triumph of Water-Proof Plywood and Steel in Airplane Construc- 
tion an Endorsement of Thompson Leadership in Cabinet Design 





CTE TET 


THOmp 
SON ¢ 
ABINET 
Co, 


No. 12210-S Semi-Steel Flat Top 
Extension Front Type Cabinet. Price $75 
A complete line of Type Cabinets and Electrotype 
Cabinets— Superior to All Steel, Superior to All 
Wood. New Beauty — New Finish — Lower Cost. 
° LUDINGTON, 
Thompson Cabinet Co. Wienican 


For Sale by Independent Dealers 























Prepare for 


HOT WEATHER 






































A new roller with regular steel truck—show- The same roller raised tu exact tvpe height 
ing effect of pressure on type. Brass rule with Morgan Truck» insures clean printing 
would cut the rollers to ribbons. without cutting of roilers. 


In the Hot SuMMERTIME, when your rollers are 
soft and almost ready to melt, is when the Mor- 
gan Expansion Roller Truck shows its worth, 


because it can be made the same size as the 
roller and reduce the friction to a minimum. 


A Necessity on Every C. & P. Press 


They make better work. 50% saved 
in rollers and ink. They are noise- 
less. They do away with bearers. 


Ask your dealer or send direct to 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Company 
100 North Larchmont Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Gummed Paper 


the quality is uniform 


HERE is no guess-work when you estimate 

a job with Dennison’s Gummed Paper. You 
can depend on the quality, knowing that the 
paper will print perfectly. You'll find complete 
satisfaction in it, and so will your customer. 


Get the Gummed Paper Sample Book and see 
the high quality of these papers. They come in 
a wide variety of colors, weights and grades, 
and you have the choice of four gummings, 
suitable for all surfaces. 


Ask Your Jobber for 


Dennison’s Gummed Paper. 


The 6 Points ‘| 
of Dennison Superiority ( 


1. Unexcelled 4. Perfect printing 
Gummings and writing § 
Non-Blocking Fish surface 
Dextrine Special 
2. Paper lies flat 
3. Wide range 
of colors 


5. Uniform quality 


6. Waterproof 
packaging 














LA. 
Dennison’s, Dept. G-49 


Framingham, Mass. 
Send me, free, acopy of the Gummed Paper 
Sample Book. 


Name 








* Address — 
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This silent, automatic sen- 
tinel keeps control check on 
the moisture-content of the 
atmosphere. It controls 
humidity. And in few other 
manufacturing processes is 
controlled humidity so im- 
portant as in PRINTING 





Why let HUMIDITY 


do as 1t pleases? 


O you intend to allow variable conditions of the 
atmosphere to interrupt your production sched- 
ules and to interfere with your profits? 

Static, offset, sheet shrinkage and many other press- 
room problems are all very definitely attributable to 
the atmosphere, to changes in relative humidity. 

And do you know that humidity may be controlled 
easily, efficiently and economically with Bahnson 
Humidifiers? 

Let us tell you of the many pressroom economies 
you would enjoy if Bahnson-equipped. Now is a good 
time to investigate! 


Write for our booklet —“ Printing with Conditions 
Just Right.” You will find it well worth reading 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


93 Worth Street, New York 


General Offices and Factory: Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Good Production, Good Profits 


Some printers underestimate the speed of modern Laureate and Colt’s 
Armory Printing Presses. Those who realize most fully their profit pos- 
sibilities are securing from 1500 to 1800 hourly, in printing, and up to 
2000 with the carriage latched up for embossing, die cutting, etc. This 
production is often doubled or trebled in busy shops by running 2- or 3-up. 


If you are not using up-to-date Laureate or Colt’s Armory Presses, you 
may be missing an opportunity for good profits on a wide range of work. 
Send for literature and if you wish to see a salesman, please so state. 


THOMSON- NATIONAL PRESS CoO., Inc. 


Long Island City, New York Fisher Building, Chicago 
Also Sold by All Branches of the American Type Founders Co. and Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


_\{ THOMSON 
Gis Armory-= Laureate 


_PROFITABLE PRINTING PRESSES _ 


Reeeeeeres. 


J 























Crank-Action and Eccentric-Action Cutters and Creasers - Light and Heavy Embossers 
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Make Your Ad Machines Floor Saws, Too 





Cast and Sawed at the Ad Machine 


Mohr Lino-Saws on your ad machines “kill | And at the same time, the work of the ad 
two birds with one stone.” By sawing slugs machine operator is simplified, because of our 
as they are cast, your ad machines do the exclusive combination of annie. You 
work of floor saws, too. This does away __ want to use this modern a 

with the congestion at your floor saws—saves _ systemassoonas possible. 

an operation. Write for the facts now. 


Mohr Lino-Saw Company Mo ’ ; 4 


564-570 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 











TRADE- MARK 
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Copyright by Keystone View Co. 


““Go Places and See Things” 


Pictures are continually stimulating our natural urge 
to go places and see things. 

Natural grandeur and man-made wonders are daily 
brought to our reading tables and office desks by the 
photoengraver’s art. 

Pictures, carefully selected, artistically reproduced 
and logically tied to good copy, will command more 
than casual attention. Are your customers using this 
interesting approach? Let us co-operate with you in 
helping them do this. 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


‘NORTHWESTERN 


Push-Button Control Motors 


Simply Press a Button 


and your press will operate at any desired 
speed. There are twelve speeds from 
which to choose—especially arranged to 
meet all requirements. 


Our illustrated folder and price list describing these motors will 
be a revelation as our prices compare favorably with the older types 
on the market without push-button control. Write for this folder. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


2621 South San Pedro Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
8 N. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 10 So. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SERVICE PLUS! 


That is what you get when you buy 


DAMON TYPE 


STANDARD LINE—POINT BODY—POINT SET 


HE use of the highest grade metals 

especially prepared by our own 
chemists and turned into the finished 
product by expert casters and foundry- 
men, insures this. And remember, every 
piece of DAMON TYPE is fully guaran- 
teed! Send for a copy of our compact 
Catalog and Revised Price List. It will 
tell you how to save money on your next 
type order. 


DAMON TYPE FOUNDERS C0., Inc. 


The only Independent Type Foundry 


44 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Chandler & Price Presses and Paper Cutters 
Diamond Power and Lever Cutters 
Hamilton Steel and Wood Composing Room Equipment 
Wire Stitchers, Proof Presses, Folders, Punching and Perforating Machines 
Whatever your need may be, we have it— Large Stocks for Quick Delivery 

















The quickest 
possible way to 
lock a small job — 
form--no spring. 


A reputation for high class work is one of 
the greatest assets any print shop can have. 


Perfect Lock-up is the first step in print- 
ing excellence. When using M. & W. Job 
Locks and Iron Furniture you know the 
lock-up is perfect. The locks will not 
slip or work loose and the furniture 
remains accurate always. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


Middletown, New York 


— 
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The only press that will 
feed died-out blanks, 
made-up envelopes and 
sheet work equally well 


‘ LTTE 
Gee PF Fd cel! as hi 


7,500 impressions per hour 
from curved plates 


On envelopes, bill-heads, office forms and 
the general run of commercial printing, the 
S & S Rotary Press is a time and money 
saver. 


Especially popular for envelope work, and 
used by most of the leading envelope makers. 
Feeds died-out blanks, made-up envelopes 
or sheet work with equal success. 


7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour is the 
average conservative speed for general work. 
Higher speeds are possible, one user averag- 
ing 8,600 impressions over a long period. 


Anystock from tissue 
to light cardboard is 
successfully fed. All 
parts are readily ac- 
cessible, and opera- 
tion and adjustment 
are very simple. 


Write for full details 
of this unusually ef- 


ficient press—no ob- 
ligation. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Summerdale Avenue near Roosevelt Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
British Office: 23, Goswell Road, London, E. C. 1 





eos 


we) 01 0) (ee Ten Ce) a 
that Determine Value 





4 

You cannot put your finger 
on the fragrance ofa rose; yet, its 
sweetness breathes its charm. 


Essential values are usually in- 
tangible qualities. 


In Jahn, Ollier illustrations the 
creative mind precedes brush, 
paint, wood and metal. It is the 
element responsible for the 
sales-making abilities of our 
advertising illustrations. It is 
the unseen life blood of our print- 
ing plates. 


May we help you increase the 
pulling power of your advertis- 
ing illustrations? An experienced. 
J¢&O service man will call upon 
request—anytime, anywhere. 


Lies Sins Se ef 


JAHN & OLLIER ENGRAVING CO. 


MNustrations~Ideas~Photographs 
“Fine Prin ting Plates ‘for Black or Colors 


CYlephone MONROE 7080 


817 W. Washington Blvd. CHICAGO, TEL. i 


\iosciinsenisettiicianeientelinbeneensneneiveniiio — 
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G.J. AIGNER £00. onfictues REDINGTON’S 


Gold -— for Stationers and Bookbinders It BO Ask your dealer or order direct 


exes for sn eng ie F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


g Titles and Labels for Law Work 
Aigner's Patent Cut Index Strips iis ch Pty amit ne Pot 
American For All Platen, Kelly and Michle 

Old amps! ite Hou A dju stable Vertical Presses 


> Saves Time— Eliminates Quoins 
FOR business stationery, (Aa pi Write for booklet of col- Chase 
A, Bond iy 


| seatetensenset oan now ors and weights. Hamp- WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
White — and twelve col- shire Paper Co., South American Adj. Chase Corp., Printing Crafts Bldg., New York 


ors—and envelopes. TZ 






































Hadley Falls, Mass. 














THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 10,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin 
—— = Company ——-————- 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 





VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers, 


Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa, 





. PRES 





PRESSES f r Lithographers, Printers, 


Folding Box ee 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


U7 4 
a ty t hye 
aN wes 9-NORTH cCnic. ST. COR. MADISON ST. 


ee, HICAGO, ILL. 


MEMBER coer yc ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATION 








Tell us your requirements 
WE HAVE THE PRESS and ete Publishers, 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 











AMERICAN 
FINISHING CO. 


E. S. De Leon, Proprietor 


Finishers to Lithographers’ 
and Printers’ Trade 


Varnishing, Gumming, Tinning 

Hangers, Open Die Cutting, 

Roughing, Paraffining, Etc. 
Office and factory 

500 South Peoria St., Chicago 


Telephone Haymarket 2446 








HILDMAN’S 
SAW-TRIMMERS 


Best Machines on the Market 


Have features not possessed by any other 
make and will do all the work of others. 
Surpass all makes in simplicity and last- 
ing accuracy. 

MODEL No. 4— MODEL No. 3 
STANDARD MODEL— MODEL No. 2 


Linotype supplies at attractive prices 


Write for literature, prices and terms, 
Send pet cata 





Hildman Sow Setammer 
and Linotype Supply Co. 


160 N. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 





HOFF 


Slitter, Perforator and Scorer 


Used by: Attachments 


Everett-Waddy Co. 
Richmond, Virginia 

Leslie D. Hoff Mfg. Co., Hillside, N. J. 

American Type Founders Co. 


Or Any Authorized 
DEALER IN “PRINTERS” SUPPLIES 








METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, 
Stereotype. Special Mixtures. 








QUALITY FIRST,LAST 
AND ALL THE TIME. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St., Chicago 
World Building, New York 














QUALITY 


HAND-MADE METAL 


& RULES 2 


NTRODUCING our exclusive 

Art Series Designs. Special Rule 
Faces made to order. 

Free for the asking. We shall be glad to send 


you a sample sheet showing our 280 Hand-made 
Rules. Rule used on this ad. is our No. 697. 


Printers Supply Service 
Harrison 0883-0897 
719 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
Margach Metal Feeders 





E cater to 
the Print 
ing Trade in 
Making the 
Most Up-to- 
Date Line for 


Pencil 
and Pen 


Carbons 


ANY CARBON COPY 
WORK 


Also All Supplies for Printing Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
Park Ridge, New Jersey 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
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¥. HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 
Mount Pirssem Pree 


MARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 


dugust 15, 1991, 


Oarmichael Blanket C 
Atlanta, Qeorgia 


Gentlemen: 


For more thap ae year we have had in use oh 

@ll of our cylinder presses on which it was practic. 
able to use them, the Carmichael Relief Blankets, and 
@e are very happy to be able to say that we believe 
they have been @ distinct help to us in our work. Un- 
doubtedly they save cone sereD ke make-ready time’on 
the presses, and we know for a certainty that the 

of these SERS TAG on the presses nee saved aver 

of many @ plate which would have a if 
the original hard packing had been in use. 


The only pessible objection to the blanket 
@hich we can see is that it takes up so much room'on 
the cylinder that where chalk overlays are used it is 
very hard to get them buried deep enough. This objeo- 
tion is not serious enough, however, to warrant our 
not using the blankets, and we will continue to use 
them, as we feel certain they are @ distinct help and 
advantage in our pressroom. 


3 HORACE MoFARLAND COMPANY 











Pacific Coast Sales Office 


711-713 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


RR. 


Sticking Fast 
for 26 Years 


HE FINEST materials 
blended by the most 
expert knowledge insure 
consistent good results with 


R. R. B. PADDING GLUE 


— tenacious 
— flexible 
— dependable 


—economical 
The glue that makes a pad 
a pad. 


At all leading dealers or 
direct from 





JU DINE 
-GLUE 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


15 Vanderwater Street, New York 


CARMICHAEL 
‘Relief Blankets 


(Patented) 


Cylinder Presses 

Platen Presses 

Rotary Presses 
or any other presses carrying hard pack- 
ing can be made ready in less time, and 
a decided decrease in wear on forms 


is effected when CARMICHAEL RELIEF 
BLANKETS are used. 


Write for Booklet and Price Lis 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











GUIDES 


that do not Pin, Glue or Screw 
on Tympan 























—as Easy to Set and as Durable as 
a Cylinder Press Guide 


These guides are independent of the top sheet and can 
be moved from left to right at all times without throw- 
ing them out of register. A new tympan sheet can be 
put on the press without disturbing these guides by 
putting one end of a sheet under the guides and the 
other end under your clamp. Made for all makes and 
sizes of job presses, and can be attached in a few minutes. 
They are very profitable on the Miller Feeders as they can 


not be thrown off when a sheet or cardboard jams and they 
also prevent the fork from getting caught by the carriage. 








Manufactured by 


JOHN H. LEES COMPANY 


14 So. Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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REBUILT MACHINERY MARKET 








Bargains Offered in Used Printing and Bindery Machinery 


iieetemetihaiaaeatial 
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Rebuilt Machinery 


1—Latham Power Paging Machine. 

1—Hickok Foot Power Paging Machine 
with 1 6-Disc Head. 

1—Latham Multiplex Power Punch. 

1—Portland Foot Power Punch. 

1—Nelson No. 4 Power Punch. 

1—Rosback Foot Power Punch. 

All with good assortment Punches. 

1—28 in. Rosback Standard Power Per- 
forator. 

1—28in. Latham Standard Power Perforator. 


Write for further particulars 
and prices. 


A.G. BURTON’S SON, Inc. 


218-230 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Illinois 





Used Machines 


Chandler & Price Presses, 
regular and Craftsman 
Feeder Units, 25 and 30 
inch lever cutters, good de- 
pendable machines at very 
moderate prices and terms. 


American Type Founders Co. 
519 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 





Cutting Machines 


Thoroughly Overhauled and Refinished 
Working Condition Guaranteed 


44 in. Seybold Dayton Automatic. ..$1,525 
30-32 in. Oswego (Brown & Carver) 


PRRMNU Oce stu noaten Sinise eee 800 
32 in. Latest Type Oswego Mono- 

frame Hand Clamp..... becouse 600 
30 in. Oswego Hand Clamp........ 450 
32 in. Challenge Lever............. 195 
26 in. Chandler & Price Lever...... 165 
23 in. Chandler & Price Lever...... 155 
CHAS. N. STEVENS CoO. 


112 West Harrison Street, Chicago, III. 

























FOR SALE 


Sheridan Die Cutter—30 Inch 
Cottrell Cutter and Creaser, 
Bed Size 45x65 
Babcock, Bed Size 26x39 
No. 2 Miehle, Bed Size 35x50 
Pony Miehle, Bed Size 26x34 
Also Miller Units 


Hood-Falco Corporation 
19 Cliff Street | New York, N.Y. 


Complete Equipment 


for Printers Contemplating 
Offset Departments 


22x34 Hall Offset Press. 

28x34 Harris Offset Press. 

Two 28x42 Harris Offset Presses. 
Transfer Presses, size 24x36 to 50x74. 
Graining Machines. 

Aluminum Plates and Rubber Blankets. 


No. 1 Pony Miehle; bed size 22x34. 
And Other Good Values in Cylinder Presses. 


Write us your requirements. We carry everything 
for the Printing and Lithographing Plant. 


Thomas W. Hall Co. 
Incorporated 
575 Washington St., New York 








Printers’ Machinery 
Corporation 


Formerly Printers Machine Works 
Dealers in 


REBUILT 
MACHINERY 
Moving, Erecting, Rebuilding 
Machinery 


410-16 So. Clinton St., Chicago 
Telephone State 7752-7753 



























BARGAINS 


1 No. 4/0 Miehle, bed size 46x62 in. 

1 Thoroughly rebuilt Model B Cleveland 
Folder. 

2 Dexter No. 289 Catalog Folders, 84x11 
in. to 25x38 in. 

1 Latest style Dexter Suction Pile Feeder; 
sheet size 44x64 in. 

2 66-in. Cross Continuous Press Feeders. 

2 53-in. Cross Continuous Press Feeders. 
Rebuilt Folders and Feeders of every 

description. 
GEORGE R.SWART & CO., Inc. 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 

106 West Harrison Street, Chicago 


Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
London, England 


22x32 Fuller Press Feeder for Pony Miehle. 

33x46 Fuller Press Feeder for No. 3 Miehle 
Press. 

Fuller Job and Book Folder, 38x50 in., 2, 3 
and 4 fold, 16 and 32 p. parallels with 
Automatic Feeder. 


No. 2 Smyth Case Making Machine, 7x11 
to 14x22. 


Crawley Rounding and Backing Machine, 
large size. 


Brackett Stripping Machine with A. C. 
Motor. 


E. C. FULLER CO. 


343 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
28 Reade Street, New York City 





Folding Machines 


and Feeders 


We Have Machines of All 
Makes and Sizes 


TOO-MANY TO LIST 
Every Machine Rebuilt 
NOT JUST OVERHAULED 


A. W. HALL AND COMPANY 


216 N. Clinton Street, Chicago 






























Printers’ 
Bookbinders’ 
Outfitters 


REBUILT 
MACHINERY 





Modern Cut-Cost Equipment 


Conner-Fendler Branch, A.T. F. Co. 
New York City 








1—Brown Togo Catalog and Book Folder, 
33x45 in. 
3—No. 90 Dexter Jobbers, 32x44 in. 
1—Dexter Double 16, 32x44 in. 
1—Dexter Combination, 22x32 in. 
1—Anderson Single-Fold Machine, 24x24 in. 
1—Anderson Single-Fold Machine, 24x30 in. 
2—Mentges Circular Folders with Motors, 
14x20 in. 
1—American Folding Machine, 19x24 in. 
1—Single-Fold Dexter Folder, 32 in. 
1—3-Fold Brown Folding Machine, 14-20 in. 
1—Straight-Line Mac Cain Feeder, 25 in. 
3—Drum Type Mac Cain Feeders, 25 in. 
1—Continuous Cross Feeder, 25x38 in. 
2-—Dexter Pile Feeders, 38x50 in. 
1—Challenge Mailing Machine with Motor. 


STOLP-GORE COMPANY 


710-712 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 














NEW—REBUILT — USED 
EQUIPMENT for 


Printing + Binding 
Folding Boxes 


SEE OUR CLASSIFIED AD. in THIS ISSUE 
of THE INLAND PRINTER 





Machinery Co. 


A. F. WANNER, Pres. 
716 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Boston NUMBERING 
Model MACHINES 


Will Stand Up to the Most 
Exacting Conditions 


Boston Model, 5-Wheel . . 
Boston Model, 6-Wheel . . 
Nonpareil Model, 5-Wheel, 
Nonpareil Model, 6-Wheel, $14.00 





SOLD BY ALL DEALERS Ask to see the NONPAREIL MODEL 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co, trckiyn-wy..u:s-a. 














THE TWO BEST KNOWN WORDS IN OUR LANGUAGE 


U NITED AMERICAN The Elimination of 


a fitting name for America’s finest 


TYPE METAL Noise and Vibration 
fittingly identified the world over by Is ‘hie Work of Experts 


Ask for our bulletin on engineering information 


nae THE KORFUND COMPANY 
UNITED AMERICAN METALS CORP'N INCORPORATED 


Foot of Clay Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 235 East 42nd Street, New York 
CHICAGO PLANT: 451 NORTH OAKLEY BOULEVARD 
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THE POTTER | | Reid Linotype Magazine 
is more than Storage Rack 
a Proof Press : 7 reasons why you should buy them 


i # §=6r—Holds more magazines in a given space 
Potter Proof Presses are preferred by many ).. ZZ than any other rack. ° ; 


printers for the excellent advance proofs they J 2—Valuable storage space above and below 
will make for the use of their customers. 5 4° the magazines. 

Sheet grippers and guides permit of a quick 3—Size of rack to hold 11 magazines, width 
positioning of a form as to sheet margins. _————— a5 34% inches, depth 26% inches, height 
Small-run jobs are often so printed with the oe 60 inches. . - 
utmost economy. S x ; 4—No moving parts, all iron and steel, will 

last indefinitely. 
5—Magazines will not fall on floor. 
6—No wear on mouth of magazine. 
7—Price of 11 magazine rack, $105. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING co. XN Write for full descriptive booklet 


320 South Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 


PROUTY (a? 


Clutch Drive 
Motor Attachment 


| (UNEXCELLED) 


There are three sizes of Potter Presses: 12x25 
in.; 17x25 in.; and 25x25 in. All are supplied 
with or without mechanical inker. 

















Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 











MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Band Instrument Company 
Replaces Glue Pots 


“We have over thirty STA- 
WARM Electric Glue Pots 
in our case department, 
which have been in service 
as long as three years. 
These glue pots have given 
perfect service and proven 
much better and stand up 
better than any other elec- 
tric glue pot we have tried. 
As our other glue pots give 
out we are replacing them with STA-WARM 


ipment.” 
itil BuescHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co., 
Exkuaart, INb. 


Will Solve Your Gluing Problems Forever 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


STA-WAPA sixice LLEPIRATIN 


2438 ache OA Lh) al 











A Press 
DesignedtoN ff x. 


Save Time Bed 14x20 inches 
The No. 0 Brower Ball Bearing Proof Press 


was designed to save as much as possible of 
the time required to take proofs. To that 
end the ink plate and the brayer bracket are 
placed above the cylinder. No time or motion 
need be wasted in the inking of the form. 


Send for complete descriptive catalogue 
containing our line of proof presses 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


166 WEST JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 











K&G Automatic 


Embossed Label Presses 


Prints in one 
or two colors, 
embosses and 
die cuts labels 

or seals 
automatically in 
one operation 


z 


3000 to 3600 
impressions 
per hour 


z 


Produces 
embossed, die 
cut labels at 
the same or 
lower cost of 
flat labels 


ae 
00 
PR 


Columbia Overseas Corporation 


Printing Machinery of Merit 
100 Gold Street NEW YORK 








Stokes Plateless Embossers 


are used by leading printers in all parts of the 
world for producing beautiful glossy or mat 
relief on plain type printing. The work defies 
actual die embossing in appearance and is 
done by a simple electro-chemical process, 
without the use of any dies or em- 
bossing plates. Samples of work 
and catalogue sent on request. 


Outfits priced 
from $15 to $225 


Stokes Embossing Powder is shipped under a 
money back guarantee to any part of the World 
at following prices. Sample with instructions 
sent upon the receipt of ten cents in postage. 


Dull or Gloss Embossing Powder..... $2.25 Ib. 
Gold or Silver Embossing Powder 3.00 Ib. 





Export Inquiries Receive Prompt Attention 


THE A. STOKES COMPANY 
HUDSON, OHIO., U. S.A 
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Make Money on Numbering Jobs! 


Let Us Show You How Ways and means that have never 


occurred to you are specifically 
outlined in ‘‘Printing Profits from Numbering Jobs,”’ a 64- 
page manual by Robert F. Salade. Yours without obliga- 
tion. Send 5c in stamps to cover postage. 


Specially priced ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINES 


Model 27, 5 wheels, now $12.00 less 10% 
Model 28, 6 wheels, now $14.00 less 10% 


Never ‘‘job out” numbering jobs. You can always handle them 
at a profit—often evenin the same impression as the job itself! 





ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE Co. 
694-710 Jamaica Avenue 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
In stock and for sale by all type founders 














A Sturdy Staple Binder 


ACME No. 6% 





Binds from ¥% inch to 12 inch 


thickness of all kinds of paper 





Equipped for flat and saddle- 
back work. 


Six different lengths of staple 
in three thicknesses of wire. 


Downward pedal stroke. 


Only adjustment necessary is for 
different thicknesses of work. 


Ten inch reach for insertion 
of work. 


Staples to a core—Fine, 313; 
medium, 2co; heavy, 125. 


Catalogue on request 


Acme Staple Co. 
Established 1894 
1643-47 Haddon Avenue 
Camden, N. J. 











Craftsmanship 


Fine craftsmanship deserves 
the best materials to work with. 

This is as true of check lith- 
ography as of any other art. 

National Safety Paper has an 
ideal surface for lithography. 
Its colors are pleasing. And it 
is just the right weight for a 
check-form. Write for samples. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made in Canada by 
George La Monte & Son, Ltd., Toronto 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
like fireworks 


attract attention 
Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


Makers of Printing Plates 


§12 Sherman St. 
Chicago, I11. 
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FOR AN ACCURATE COUNT 


Model 5 D 1, one of 57 standard models 


RODUCTIMETERS give you 

the “count” quickly, accurately 
and dependably. Extra rugged con- 
struction and reliable mechanism; 
large, easy-to-read black figures on 
white background. Quick reset; 
single turn clears figures to zero. 
Easy to install. 
Your plant equipped with Pro- 
ductimeters is assured of an infal- 
lible count on every job. 


DURANT MFG. CO. 
653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Write for the Productimeter — 
Catalogue 











The Productimeter 








PrintShop Steel Equipment 


adj 


No. 35-B 


The revolving and 


Operators’ Chairs and Stools 
Electro Cabinets - Tables 
Assembling Trucks 
Galley Racks and Galleys 


Write us your needs 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. 
Factory and Office Steel Equipment 
PLAINWELL, MICH. 

Branch Offices 


333 State St. 98 Park Place 


9 S. Clinton St. 
Detroit N.Y. City 


icago 





justable go eel 
rators’ oot 


Grove’s Gauge Pins and Grippers 
for Platen Presses 





, Clasps vise-like to the tympan, 
making slipping impossible 
is quickly attached and no cut- 
ting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 





Lowest Price — Strongest — Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 





Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


Jacob R. Grove Co. 


Investment Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 








Dealers 
in 
Every 
Large 
City 


Automatic 
Embosser 








Produces in one operation die and copper plate effects direct from type. 
Capacity 1500 per hour direct from presses. The DO-MORE is con- 
sidered essential equipment by the most progressive printing houses. 


Write for complete details and name of our nearest dealer 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEVICES CO., INC. 


543 Howard Street, San Francisco, California 























Price $5.00 
Postage Prepaid 


Tyre Lorecontemplates tne practical, esthetic and historical phases of typog- 
raphy in an unusual, interesting and understandable way. Chapter titles are 
popular types. Considered in the order in which forms they are based on were 
developed, the result is an organized, comprehensible story of outstanding 
events and individuals in the development of typography — combined, for the 
benefit of the working typographer, with text which rates the various types 
according to merit and also instruct, in their effective and esthetic, as well as 
appropriate, use. In its format and typography, too, Type Lore exemplifies 
the book beautiful; the very sight of it is helpful and inspiring. 


Postage Prepaid 


Mopern Tyre Disptay is for printers and typographers who would know 
how to make type efficient. It gets down to the grass roots; it develops the 
subject of typographical display from first principles to the subtlest details; it 
is a veritable encyclopedia of ideas that enable you to make type talk. De- 
sign, too, is thoroughly covered; the basic principles of layout, so essential if 
one’s work i is to attract by pleasing the esthetic sense, are explained and also 
illustrated. In short, this popular book —the big second edition of which is 
already largely sold—is a complete course of instruction on subjects the mas- 
tery of which means outstanding ability and opportunity for advancement. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Suerman Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


—. 
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ieee 
Better Bronzing and Dusting 
_ Is Accomplished on Our Machines 


| 
| 
j 


That Explains Why the Majority of Bronzing Machines in Operation 
Are of Our Manufacture 








The Rutherford Combination 
Bronzing and Dusting Machine 


Most practical and economical Bronz- 
ing Machine. Uniform Bronzing over 
entire sheet. Positive delivery reduces 
spoilage to a minimum. Equipped with 
a practical Exhaust System and Bronze 
Dust Collector. 


No Bronze Powder Wasted. Sheets dusted on both sides 


(Other styles and sizes for almost any requirement) 





Roller Embossing Machines 
(For Pebbling or Roughing) 


Improves the appearance of 
all kinds of printing. 


Easy to operate. 


Standard Sizes 12” to 30”. 








The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Co. 


Established 1870 


119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT I 
120 West Illinois Street Factories: 142 North Fourth Street 
Chicago, Ill. Rutherford, New Jersey Philadelphia, Pa. 
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KRAUSE e YR 


UNIVERSAL MACHINE L 
COMPETE Bindery Nn Lthelf : 
WILL DO ROUND CORNERING-PUNCHING-:, Jy 
EYE-LETTING-THUMB-HOLES- INDEX 
@cARD CUTS-ANGLE CUTS ETC. 
A GOOD AND SMALL INVESTMENT 
FOR EVERY PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER. “fi 





(aa rer 


Vf 
UNIVERSAL SAW-TRINMER 


You Cannot Buy Greater Efficiency at Any Price 





ae 


LARGE STOCK-PROMPT DELIVERY. 


PUMA ace SUE J. A. RICHARDS CO. musizseis: 


114-116 E.13°° ST. NEW YORK CITY. 


INTRODUCING THE 


"7 SMALL REIN HARDT” 


Rules, Cuts 
Perforates 
Creases 


All in one operation 


With this machine 
ruling isnmo more an 
art— it can be done 
byanyone. An indis- 
pensable machine 
for every printer or 
bookbinder. 


Large stock of 
machines and parts, 


HOFFMANN TYPE & - ENGRAVING Co. 


114 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











Pioneer Makers Steel Rule Dies 





Printers Own Advertising 


“How To Do Ir” is the title of our howe-crge | 
which is sent each month to the printers and their 
salesmen who use our services. The purpose of this 
house-organ is to help our printers get direct results 
from their advertising and to help them sell more 
printing. We will gladly mail you a sample copy free. 


If you are not familiar with our advertising service 
for printers mail your request for information today. 


ROGER WOOD 511-517 Ferry Street 


Graphic-Craft ADVERTISING Lafayette, Indiana 











“EMBOSSOGRAPHY" 


TRADE MARK 


Wonderful 
ENGRAVED EFFECTS 


HARD, FLEXIBLE & PERMANENT 


Embossed Effects 


asso.utety Lndestructible 


oO” PATENTED PROCEss is the only method of 
producing raised printing effects, without the 
use of dies or plates, that do not scratch or crack off, 


Hard as Flint, Flexible as Rubber 


guaranteed to remain flexible forever; no mincing 
of words. Send for samples of the work. Complete 
outfits, Gas or Electric Machines, $160.00 up. 


Don’t buy a toy outfit and expect success 


Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, etc. 


Established 1915 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CoO., Inc. 


251 William Street, New York City 


ll TTT ccc ccc ccc cee 
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Wiggins Cards Keep Presses Busy 


‘ou can cut overhead costs to a minimu — Wearwell Cases there is no waste 
Painting and sellin: Wiggins fat Scored cards detach with a smooth, 
‘ds in Wearwell Lever Binder C strai ht edge and never rub and get 
Printers allover the :ountry are smacking 50 «soiled. As jeaders they bring orders 
per cent profits putting up business cards in for other kinds of printing 
this new attractive way You can do the same. Write today for samples and prices. 


: WIGGINS 
fama? aus iey"wgneiat apts Peerless CARDS 
wherever presented. With Wiggins Cards 

THE JOHN B. wuaaars co. 
*Phone Mohawk 0875 1157 Fullerton Ave., 705 Peoples Gas Bidg., CHICAGO 
wnt Patent Scored Cards —Wearwell Lever Binder Cases 








Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed — Delivery —Slit and cut into sheets or rewound, 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reenforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 
Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 
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The LIBERTY has stood the supreme test 
of time. After eight years of careful observ- 
ance, the Printing Industry is installing each 


day more LIBERTY FOLDERS than all 


other makes combined. 


(ORIGINATORS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS) 





The LIBERTY 


Agencies 
in all 
the principal 
cities 


The Liberty Folder Company, Sidney, Ohio 





Harris offset presses equipped with 
Monitor full-automatic control. 


The Monitor System 
Increases profits by reducing time wastes 


f evn is one of the greatest single elements entering into 
printing costs. Any saving in time that can be effected 
means increased profits. 

Many printing plants have standardized on the Monitor 
System of automatic printing-press control because it saves 
time. Added advantages are reduced spoilage, protection of 
motors and presses from accidental damage, and complete 
control of presses at the finger tips of the operators. 


Bulletin 42-103 describes the Monitor System 
for print shop machinery; Bulletin 42-108 for 
newspaper and magazine presses. 


Monitor Controller Company 
6631-3 BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


New York Chicago Buffalo Cincinnati Detroit Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia St. Louis Birmingham New Orleans Cleveland 
Boston Washington Los Angeles San Francisco 


Craftsman Bold 


Pree’ FOUNDRY TYPE “pits 
BEAUTIFUL modern Roman 
type face of tremendous pop- 
ularity, easy to read, and widely 
adaptable for use in commercial 
printing, advertising display, or 
book work. 


A complete range of sizes, 6 to 48 
point, for immediate delivery. 


Cast from our superior copper- 
hardened type metal on foundry 
machines. Standard foundry 
alignment, point body and point 
set. Every piece guaranteed. 


Pittsburgh Type Founders Co. 


FOUNDRY TYPE 


340-342 Second Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This advertisement designed in Craftsman Bold 





WHY PIG METAL? 


Save the cost of remelting—Save the life of your metal. Use the 
Monomelt Single Melting System. 


USED BY THE INLAND PRINTER 


The high quality composition in THz INLAND PRinTER is made possible by the use 
of Monomelt slugs. § Hundreds of modern composing rooms use the Monomelt 
System for clean metal—solid slugs—automatic feeding—perfect temperature con- 
trol—increased production. J 2000 Monomelts in use—both electric and gas models. 


Send for information and comments of users 


THE MONOMELT COMPANY 


4514 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 
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A nodding 


soon ripens 











GUARANTEE 


THESE COLE MBLAN Envelopes are 























guaranteegqns (fener 5, cut, and 
xumming 

Hf, duc th} abt QA Gq SAMafacture, 
they fail EDP col F satisfaction, 
the distrifqtog from h ypu bought 
them, is tty bplefe them at 


our expense. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world's largest manufacturers of envelopes 











Into every box of Columbian USE 
White Woves goes a printed guar- 
antee that says, in effect: ** These 
envelopes MUST make good, or the 
manufacturers will,’’ Ifyou should 
ever have a kick on the Columbian 

ISE) White Woves you sell, you 
won't have to quibble. Replace the 
defective envelopes. Your papermer- 
chant will make good to’ you. We 
will make good to him. 


COLUMBIAN (White ([\P Wove ENVELOPES 


668 





with these envelopes 


into a firm friendship 








seen), 200 








acquaintance 


This box looks mighty good to 
your customer. He looks at it a 
second time—and doesn’t forget it. 


» » 





ELL your customer Columbian 

USE White Woves once and 
theyll become his friends for life. 
He can’t forget their good writing, 
printing, and sealing qualities. 

He'll like these envelopes, too, be- 
cause the text of their contents cannot 
be read before the envelope is opened. 

He'll quickly find that Columbian 
USE White Woves are always the 
same —that there is no variation in 
quality from run to run. 

He won't overlook the guarantee 
either. He'll know that Columbian 
USE White Woves must make good, 
or they will be replaced at the manu- 
facturers” expense. 

What more would you wish to sell 
in a White Wove? 

Your paper merchant has these en- 
velopes from No, 5 to 14.and Monarch. 


If you havent had an opportunity to 
examine samples of Columbian USE 
White Woves, write us here at Spring- 
field and we will send you enough to 
make a satisfactory test. Then order 
them in the sizes you sell. 


United States Envelope Company 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Envelopes 
Springfield, Mass. 


With eleven divisions covering the country 


Location Division 

Worcester, Mass. 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co. 
Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Plimpton Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. Morgan Envelope Co. 
Waukegan, III. National Envelope Co. 
Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Worcester, Mass. Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
Worcester, Mass. W. H. Hill Envelope Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Central States Envelope Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. Pacific Coast Envelope Co. 
Philadelphia. Pa. Monarch Envelope Co. 
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This watermark, 
the manufacturers” 
initials, appears 


right in the stock of 


every Columbian 
White Wove 
Envelope. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World 
in the Printing and Allied Industries 


Vol. 77, No. 4 


Advertising Service Agency — Its Place 

Advertising Tax Calendar, An 

Attractive Field for Typographer and Proof- 
rea 


Buying Printing 


CoLLECTANEA TYPOGRAPHICA: 

Dutch Compositor, The 

Indiscriminate Commas 

Library, The 

Typemaking and Typography in 1584 
Composing Stick as a Paint Brush, The 


CoNTRIBUTED: 
Advertising Service Agency —Its Place... 
Advertising Tax Calendar, An 
Attractive Field for Typographer and Proof- 

reader 

Composing Stick as a Paint Brush, The... 
Country Editor, 
Creating: New: Timects... 5. occ cscccesccess 
Dictionary Is Human, The 
First Coffee Advertisement, 
Government Printing Office, Facts About the 


How to Develop Advertising-Printing 

Morgue, The — A Live Aid to Printing Sales 

Permanent or Preferred Ruling Inks and 
Dyes 

Piling of Ink on Presses, The 

Printers’ Rollers: Their Duty 

Printing of Linoleum, The 

Selling Printing to the Automobile Trade... 

Slowans: BiGst SUSiROSS <.6.6.6.<-066:0 s-00s oes eo 

Stencils as Aids to Color Printing 

This Job of Buying Printing 

What I Saw and Heard in Germany 


Cost AND METHOD: 
How to Estimate Printing — Lesson No. 21. 
Printers of Abilene, The — Part XV 
Country Editor, 
Geeatihe: New. TR CCtS soc. so:c.s osc.ss0ecsesnesuee 


Dictionary Is Human, The 


Direct ADVERTISING: 
Direct Advertising Which Generates Good 


EpITORIAL: 
Collections, A New Idea on 
Competency, A New Standard of 
Printers of England Sign Strike Pact 


First Coffee Advertisement, The 
Foreign Graphic: ‘Circles ..o. sx 26:66:64.6 0:66 sie oso 


Government Printing Office, Facts About the. . 


Helping to Close the Order 

He Sees, But Prints for the Blind 
How About Out-of-Town Advertising? 
How to Develop Advertising-Printing 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 


Albert Two-Color Offset Press 

Book Plate Composed from Foundry Type. 
Chandler & Price Assembly Room 

Cutting Blocks for Linoleum Printing 
Device to Automatically Distribute Type. . 
Dutch Compositor, The 

Electric Sprayer, New 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


ILLUSTRATIONS — Continued: 

How the Linoleum Is Inspected Before Cut- 
ting and Packing 

“In the Days That Wuz’’? —A Letter from 
the Absent One 

Klotz, H. A., Operating Stencil Press 

Natives of Bengal Cutting Jute for Lino- 
leum Flooring 

Souvenir Adcut Presented to Each Guest. . 

“The Make-Up Man” 

Vomag Two-Color Offset Press 


INLAND OFFSET LITHOGRAPHER: 
Lithographic Topics 
Monogutta Process, The 
Neokol, The New Sensitizer 
Offset Lithography, The Fundamentals of.. 595 
Photolithography and Offset Lithography... 593 


IN MEMORIAM: 
MOUSE RAMOS oo. ai5:s ood ads bares! wiewieainrs 
Thomson, John 


INSERTS: 
“Cradle Song” facing page 561 
Students’ Typography Contest.. facing page 576 
“The Glorious Fourth ” frontispiece 


MACHINE CoMPOSITION: 
Do Not Change Stroke of Keyboard Bar... 614 
General Questions, A Number of, Answered. 614 
Morgue, The — A Live Aid to Printing Sales. 588 


NEWSPAPER WorK: 
Judging Best Editorial Pages 
Newspaper Men Are Born—And Then Made 607 
Observations 608 
Review of Newspapers and Advertisements. 609 


OFFSET PRINTING: 


Aluminum Sheets, Printing from 
“* Negative ”’? Misused for ‘‘ Reverse ”’ 


Open Forum: 
Great Brevier Type Body, The 
Moving Type for the Moving Pictures, A.. 
Spacing on the Linotype 
Typographic Treasures in Europe, The.... 


Permanent or Preferred Ruling Inks and Dyes 603 


PHOTOMECHANICAL METHODS: 


Bichromate Poisoning Once More 

Camera Vibration 

Causes of “ Dry Effect” in Negatives.... 
Hygienic Recommendations for Photoengrav- 


Photoengraving in Advertising 
Reétching Rotagravure Cylinders 
Reproducing Stained Glass Windows 
Silver Nitrate Being Wasted 
Trans-Oceanic Engraving 


Piling of Ink on Presses, The 


PorTRAITS: 
DePhillips, Adam 
Dietz, August 
Flader, Louis 
Houser, Edward W. 
Howard, Charles P., President-Elect 
Van Dillen, Isaac 


July, 1926 


PRESSROOM: 

Brightest Aluminum Ink 

Feeding Oval Labels on Platen Press...... 600 

Gasoline and Water Proof Ink 

Halftone in Tints as Watermark 

Printing Booklet with Scant Equipment.... 

Quantity of Ink Required, How to Figure.. 

To Save Books with Offset-Marked Pages.. 600 
Printers’ Rollers: Their Duty 606 
Printing of Linoleum, The 


PROOFROOM: 
Again, the Comma 
Before and After Noon 
Choice of Words 
Just for Fun 
Newspapers, The, Are Catching It 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 
Stencils as Aids to Color Printing 


This Job of Buying Printing 


TYPOGRAPHY: 
Natural Versus Arbitrary Forms 


TRADE NOTES: 

Action on Standard Type Page Sizes 

All in a Day’s Work 

American Type Founders Entertain Educa- 
tors 

Craftsmen to Meet in Philadelphia, July 
26-29 

Diem, Albert, Again Active Paper Man.... 

Dietz, August, Typographic Counselor for 
Intertype 

Electric Sprayer, New 

Fred Goudy Designing New Type Faces... 

Gold Medal for Advertising Insert 

Hammermill Prize to Chicago Firm 

In Memoriam 

Mechanical Distribution of Type 

Munder to Address Milwaukee Craftsmen. . 

New Journalism Course at Minnesota Uni- 
versity 

New Waterproof Paper 

Personal and Other Mention 

Photoengravers’ Convention Convenes July 


Post Card Changes Would Save Millions. . . 
Press Congress of the Worid, The 
Printer in Sculpture, A 

Printers and Editors Consolidate 
Printing Magazine in India 

Ream Has New Lease of Life, The 
Sentiment for a Press 

Slide Rule, New, for Printers 
Steamship to Have Complete Press 
Stock Circular by Telephotograph 
Swartz Returns from European Tour 
This Month’s Cover Designer 

Typos Elect Howard President 

Van Dillen Heads New York Printers 


What I Saw and Heard in Germany 
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Overlay Knives 


Tested for 


Quality of Temper 
Seen keen edge and of much flexibil- 
ity, enabling the operator to divide 
a thin sheet of paper very delicately. The 
blade runs the entire length of handle and 
is of uniform temperthroughout. Asknife 


wears covering can be cut away asrequired. 


Price 60c Postpaid 
The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 





THE TYPOGRAPHY 
of ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F. J. Trezise 


“This is one of the best books on 
the subject, and I shall include it 
in my list of approved books on 
Advertising. It is well written and 
artistically gotten up. I congratu- 
lateTheInland Printer onthe work.” 

Proressor WALTER Diut Scotr 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors 
Price $2.35 postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICA- 
TION TO PRINTING 
By E. C. ANDREWS 


The author’s understanding of 
the difficulties that commonly beset 
the printer in obtaining cohesion and 
contrast in colorwork has enabled 
him to produce a very practical and 
valuable work on the subject. Illus- 
trated. Price, $2.00. 


Ge INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 


























KRUG ELECTRIC CO. 


OTORS—we buy them, sell them 
and stock them for immediate 
deliveries, new or slightly used. No 
stock is more complete (motors, 
armatures, field coils and parts) and 
no electrical service is more prompt, 
more intelligent or more satisfactory 
because— Krug specializes in serving 
the Printer and allied craftsmen. 











Maintenance 
General orig 
insta’ 


Gonsletl gauges then for 3.5 Murray St., NewYork 


Biectrical — and Experi- 

men 

Complete stock of new and WALker 1555-6 

slightly used Moto rma- . 

tures, Field Coils eal Repair Night Phones: Tremont 4167 — Bergen 2868 

Parts’ of all kinds for — 
in 


Phone, write or wire 











Correct Keyboard | 
Fingering = Jos a 


A system of fingering the Linotype 
keyboard for the acquirement of PRICE 
speed in operating. Also contains 60 

a few suggestions to the beginner Cc 
as to the handling of the machine. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 























service in an 


Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 


Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 








A Real Help in Your Work 


sae WEALTH OF 
paetanes i ‘ information on 
ENGRAVING COMMERCIAL all branches of the 
eee 9 ENGR graphic arts is con- 
aS JANUS tained in this volume. 
WACKLEMAN Illustrating and print- 
ing by all processes is 
thoroughly and com- 
prehensively covered 
in a practical but non- 
technical way. 


Advertising managers, 
printers, lithographers, 
paper men, photog- 
raphers, commercial 
artists, salesmen, in- 
structors, students and 
all others interested in 
these subjects will find this book most invaluable. 


Postpaid, $ 15.00 





SECOND PRINTING 





Commercial Engraving and Printing 
Price, $15.00 Postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS rE we pc 


WESTON 


LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 











Byron Weston (sompany 


Mills at Dalton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 














“Commercial Engraving and Printing’ by Charles 
The Complete bss rg wes (Second oe oe tells 
ow to choose art, Process of reproc uction, plates, 
Book on paper, — etc. A — <n for the 
° rinter, salesman or student. 840 pages, over 1 
Engr aving leskallons, 35 related subjects. Sent on ap- 
proval; no advance payment. 


and P rinting Write ors ieee prospectus showing sample 


» terms, etc 


Commercial Engraving Publishing Pans Dept. XM, feitennlin Ind. 








WHERE’S THAT CUT? 


You can file or find any cut in a few seconds in 
THE VERTIFILE, Sectional, Steel, Space Saving, Time Saving 
Write for literature and capacity chart 


Harlo R.Grant&Co., chico, iinois 








NE eoe-- Manufacturers of -~S~ 
patric d PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
ec CASTING MACHINERY 
Plants Designed to Meet Equipment — Forcing Kettles, Cook- 
Your Requirements ing Kettles and Guns—Supplies 


105 South Forsyth Street - ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





RINTERS Promotion 
TriAd Monthly Business Builders 


House Organs, Blotters, Envelope Inserts, Self-Mailers, 
Copy, Cuts, Layout Complete — Ready to Print 


Inexpensive— Write today for particulars 
TRIAD DIRECT ADVERTISING SERVICE 
600 West Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 











FINE ENGRAVED 
Christmas Greeting Cards 


Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the card 
f you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Print the name on 
¢ the cards without changing your gauge. New idea entirely. 
KING CARD COMPANY 
Write for Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting Cards 
Samples. S. E. Cor. Broad & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Successors to 


Feet: urban @ 


PRINTING SAD) L Meese 
R 
Cito) INKS bt tres 


638 SOUTH me O — 


Chicago, 





There is only one ENGRAVING 
That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 


MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belleville, Illinois 


Everything for the Engraving Department 





DUNHAM-WATSON CO.— 4 











Folders - Feeders - Stitcher Feeders 
Roll Feed Presses - Round Hole Cutters 


GEORGE R. SWART & CO., Inc. 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 





CHICAGO 
461 Eighth Avenue Bourse Building Rand McNally Bldg. 





Reduce the High Cost 
of Make-Ready 


Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
important element in the cost of the job; 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 


Dinse-Page Electrotypes Do “Not. 
They Lower the Cost of Production. 


Dinse, Page @ Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Tel. Harrison 7185 








EMBOSSING IS EASY IF YOU USE 
Stewart’s Embossing Board 


Simple, Economical, Durable. Sheets, 534 x 9% inches 
$1.25 a Dozen, Postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 “Sherman Street, Chicago 














The Doyle Electric Sheet Heater 


Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Doyle’s SetswellCompound Doyle’s Fast Drier 


The J. E. DOYLE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 











Speed! sisson Mailer 


enables the user to 
make the greatest 
speed possible, with 
aminimum of effort. 


_ This mailer is Light 
: and Easy to handle 
and always Reliable. 


“ChaunceyWing’ sSons 
Greenfield, Mass. 
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JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


**The Cover House” 
219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


We Carry in Stock: 


132 Items of Colored Book Paper 
1522 Items of Cover Paper 
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Royal White 
Lithograph 
Coated One Side 


Rather than tell you what it is made of, 
we prefer to show you what it will do. 


E have printed a Demonstra- 
tion Book whichactually shows 
what you can accomplish on this 


standardized grade of paper. It is intended 
for Labels, Bands, Posters, Book Jackets, 
Inserts, Calendar Illustrations and Cover 


Purposes, lithographed or printed. 


The Demonstration Books will be mailed 
soon. Ask for a copy; it will make you 
acquainted with a useful, moderately priced 
paper and demonstrate its printing qualities. 


THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 


Paper Merchants : Envelope Manufacturers 
517-525 South Wells Street, Chicago 
Telephones Harrison 8000 
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